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Notes of a hearing before the Committee on Education and Lalor, United 
States Senate, Thursday, December 13, 1888, on the bill (S. 2983) en- 
titled “A bill to secure to the people the onjoyment of the first day of 
the week, commonly known as the Lord's day, as a day of rest, and to 
promote its observance as a daa y of religious worship.” 
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THURSDAY, December 13, 1888. 


The committee met at 10 clock a. m.in the Senate reception room. 
Present: Senators Blair (chairman), Palmer, Wilson, Call, and Payne. 
There appeared before the committee Rev, Wilbur F. Crafts, of New 
York City; General A. S. Diven, of Elmira, N. Y.; Rev. F. W. Conrad, 
D. D.,of Philadelphia, P ae Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., and Rev. 
George Elliott, of the city of Washington, a ‘committee of the American 
Sabbath Union; and Mrs. J. ©. Bateham, of Ohio, national superin- 
tendent of Sabbat h Observance department of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union; Hon. G. P. Lord, of Illinois; Rev. T. P. Stevenson, 
D. D., of Philadelphia, corresponding’ secretary of the National Reform 
Association ; > Rev. A. H. Lewis, D. D., editor of the Outlook and Sab- 
bath Quarterly ; Prof. Herrick Johnson, D. D., of Chicago; Rev. C. H. 
Payne, D. D., of New York; Prof. Alonzo T. Jones, of Battle Creek 
College, Michigan ; John B, Wolff, Prof. D. B. Wilson, D. D., of Pitts- 
burgh; Rev. Jobo N. Stearns, secretary of the National Temperance So- 
ciety ; Rev. O. R. Hunt, of Iowa; Rev. Stephen M. Haskell, of Massa- 
chusetts; John B, Wood, Louis Schade, and others. | 
The CHAIRMAN: the hearing is ‘upon Senate bill No. 2983, which is 
as follows: | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen tatives of the United States of Amerioa 
in Congress assembled, That no person, or corporation, or agent, servant, or employé. 
of any person or corporation shall perform or authorize to be performed. any secular | 
work, labor, or business to the disturbance of others, works of necessity, and mercy, — 
and lumanity excepted; nor shall any person engage in any play, game, or amuse- 
ment, or recreation to the disturbance of others on the first day of the week, com- 
monly known as the Lord’s day, or during any part thereof, in any Territory, district, | 

vessel, or place subject to the exelusive jurisdiction of the United States; nor shall. 
it be lawful tor any person or corporation to receive pay for labor or service performed 
or rendered in violation of this section, ; 

o SEC. 2. That no mails or meil matter shall béreatter be transported i in time of peace 
over any land postal-route, norshall any mail matter be collected, assorted, handled, or- 
delivered during any part of the first day of the week: ‘Provided, That whenever any. 
letter shall relate to a work of necessity or mercy, or shall concern the health, life, or des ` 
cease of any person, and the fact shall be plainly stated upon the face of the envelope 

containing the same, the Postmaster-General shall provide for the transportation of- 
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; | 
such letter or letters in packages separate from other mail matter and shall make regu- 
lations for the delivery thereof, the same having been received at its place of destina- 
tion before the said first day of the week, during such limited portion of the day, as 
shall best suit the public convenience and least interfere with the due observance of 
the day as oneof worship and rest: And provided further, That when there shall have 
been an interruption in the due and regular transmission of the mails it shall be law- 
ful to so far examine the same when delivered as to ascertain if there be such matter 
therein for lawful delivery on the tirst day of the week. 

Ske. 38, That the prosecution of commerce between the States and with the Indian 
tribes, the sume not being work of necessity, mercy, or humanity, by the transporta- 
tion of persons or property by land or water in such way as to interfere with or dis- 
_ turb the people in the enjoyment of the tirst day of the week, or any portion thereof, 

as a day of rest from labor, the same not being labor of necessity, mercy, or humanity, 
or its observance as a day of religious worship, is hereby prohibited, and any person 
or corporation, or the agent, servant, or employé of any person or corporation who 
shall willfully violate this section shall be punished by a fine of not less than ten nor 
- moro than one thousand dollars, and no service performed in the prosecution of such 

ea hats commerce shall be lawful, nor shall any compensation be recoverable or 
6 paid for the same. 
sro. 4, That all military and naval drills, musters, and parades, notin time of active 
service. or immediate preparation therefor, of soldiers, sailors, marines, or cadets of 
the United States on the first day of the week, except assemblies tor the due and or- 
derly observance of religious worship, are hereby prohibited, nor shall any anneces- 
sary labor be performed or permitted in the military or naval service of the United 
States on the Lord’s day. 
Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful to pay or to receive payment or wages in any 
manner for service rendered or for labor performed or for the transportation of per- 
sons or of property in violation of the provisions of this act, nor shall any action lie 
for the recovery thereof, and when so paid, whether in advance or otherwise, the same 
may be recovered back by whoever shall first sue for the same. 
Suc. 6. That labor or service performed and rendered on the first day of the week 
in consequence of accident, disaster, or unavoidable delaysin making the regular eon- 
nections upon postal routes and routes of travel and transportation, the preservation of 

Perishable and exposed property, and the regular and necessary transportation and de- 

ivery of articles of food in condition for healthy use, and such transportation for short 
distances from one State, district, or Territory into auother State, district, ov Terri- 
tory as by local laws shall be declared to be necessary for the public good, shall not 
be deemed violations of this aet, but the same shall be construed so far as possible to 
secure to the whole people rest from toil during the first day of the week, their men- 
tal and moral culture, and the religious observance of the Sabbath day. 


The hearing will proceed in such order as the friends of the bill may 
desire. | | 


STATEMENT OF REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


Mr. CRAFTS., I have been requested by the various societies petition- 
ing for the passage of such a law as Senator Blairs bill is, iù the main, 
to take charge of the hearing on their behalf. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union is first to be heard, after the introductory remarks; 
then the INinois State Sabbath Association; then representatives of 
the American Sabbath Union; after that a representative of the Na- 
tional Reform Association; then a representative of the Lutherans; 
then of the Seventh Day Baptists. | | 
i shall speak mostly by documents. ity 
First, -I wish to submit a portion of my former address to this com- 
mittee, which is contained in Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 108, 
Fiftieth Congress, first session, in the record of the preliminary hearing 
granted to the petitioners for a Sunday Rest law. = 222 
The petitions were in triplicate. One, regarding Sunday mails, is ad- 
dressed to Congress in these words: — ee ea ae : 
< We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, hereby respectfully petition | 
your honorable bodies to pass a law instructing the Postmaster-General to make no _ 
further contracts which shall include the carriage of the mails on the first day of the 
week, and to provide that hereafter no mail matter shall be collected or distributed 
où that day. > eee Oe ie at ie eee ee ee, YS 
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The second petition, regarding interstate Sunday trains, was ad- 
dressed to Congress in these words: _ | ae | 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, respectfully petition your hon- 
orable bodies to forbid ‘ interstate commerce ” on the first day of the week by railroad 
trains. : B : 

~The third, regarding Sunday parades, addressed as before, reads as 
follows: | | | 

Woe, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, respectfully petition your hon- 
orable bodies to forbid military drills, inusters, and parades of United States cadets, 


soldiers, and marines on the first day of the week in times of peace, as interfering not 
only with the soldiers right to the day of rest, but also with his rights of conscience, 


ADDRESS OF REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


Mr. Chairman and Senators of the committee, we come not as Chris- 
tians asking for a union of Church and State, but as American citizens, 
asking for the the perpetuation of one of our most important institu- 
tions, the American Sabbath, to whose protected rest and culture of 
conscience and hours for thought, we owe, more than to almost anything 
else, the fact that we are not, like France, a republic “good tor this da 
only,” lying uneasily in the crater of a not-extinet voleano, | 

Lhe requirements of religion and the requirements of civil law some- 
times coincide. For instance, both forbid murder and incest and thiev- 
ing, and in most cases needless Sunday toil; bat it has been well said 
that while religion forbids these things as sins against God, the civil 
law forbids them as crimes against man. 

We come to you as a Committee on Edueation in behalf of what we 
all the workingman’s college—the American Sabbath—-without which 
the American voter would be incapable of self-government, like the 
adult infants of Continental despotisis, who are content to take amuse- 
ment in place of liberty. The hours afforded to the workingman for 
thought by twenty-one years of quiet Sabbaths are equal to the study 
hours of a college course. In the reforms of illiteracy which this com- 
mittee contemplates, the influence of quiet Sabbaths upon the diffusion — 
of knowledge and of conscientiousness can not safely be ignored. 

We come to you more especially as the Committee on Labor in be- 
half of a million and a quarter * of our fellow-countrymen who are held 
in the Egyptian bondage of Sabbathless toil, chiefly through the influ- 
ence of the Government—the post-office giving an example for the 
opening of other places of business on the street, and the mail train 
opening the way for the running of other Sunday trains. Pose’ 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, in his report on Sunday work in Massachu- 
setts a year or two since, showed from the stand-point of the very mas- 
ter of labor reform that it has no other department more important 
than this. He said to me yesterday, “‘ No man likes to work on Sun- 
day.” He is now making investigations on a large scale in regard to 
railroad work, and especially in regard to the oppression of the health 
and consciences of the great army of workingmen by needless Sunday 
toil. The eight-hour law for postmen—the measure which has already 
passed the House of Representatives and I suppose is now before the 
Senate, is not as important, though I indorse it, as this proposition for 
a six-day Jaw for postmen. I believe they should have both, but a man | 
can get more rest by having one whole day in every week to be with his 
family than by an equal reduction of labor scattered through the seven- © 
day round of toi. a a a ee ge eae 
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* A later document shows that this was an understatement. = 
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William Black Steele, in the Mareh number of the North American 
Review, shows that the holiday Sunday has more work than play. Re- 
cent investigations of the German Government, which had become 
alarmed at the increase of Sunday work, and was receiving protests 
from workingmen, even from socialists, in regard to this alarming in- 
—6crease-——these investigations have shown that even in the factories of 
Germany 57 per cent. of the employés work on Sanday, and 77 per 
cent. of those engaged in transportation and trade. It is this work-a- 
day Sunday which the continental governments are seeking .to be rid 
of, against which we would have our Government take preventive 
measures, because it is easier to prevent than to repent. This move- 
ment is in harmony with the awakening American spirit, whose watch- 
word is, * America for American institutions? | | 
What we ask is that Congress (and here I state the whole proposi- 
tion in brief) shall, as far as the national jurisdiction extends, first 
among the employés of the Government and then in the wider domain 
of interstate commerce, prohibit all needless Sunday work. 

[ wish to call attention to the fact that while Congress passes resolu- 
tions in favor of workingmnen, it isthe very Pharoah among employers. 
Ido not know of any class of employés, except those in the postal ser- 
vice, Who are worked from thirteen to sixteen hoursa day. They have 
te leave their babies asleep in the morning and can not return until 
they are asleep at night, with night watehing and Sunday work added 
to this heavy load. We had in New York what were called “the man- 
killer cars,” the men being required on alternate weeks to work for 
seven days, eighteen hours per day, including the intervals for meals. 
Those hours have been cut down to twelve, leaving the Post-Oftice De- 
partment of the United States the dishonor of being the champion 
‘man-killer.” | | 
I wish, first, to suggest some improvements in the postal laws, which 
Jam sure you will think practical (as the Postmaster-General did in 
one case when I called upon him yesterday), hoping that they can be 
at once put into the pending eight-hour bill as amendments. 

The changes I have to propose in the postal laws are based on corre- 
spondence with every State and Territory in the Union. Circulars 
were sent out three years ago, and again recently, | 
- I believe I can show the committee, first of all, that the present postal 
laws leave too much to the discretion, or indiscretion, of the local post- 
master; for instance in the matter of the Sunday opening of the post- 
office. I will read the national law in regard to the opening of post- 
ottices on Sunday, that you may see how a coach-and-four or more could 
be driven through it. This is section 481 of the “ Postal Laws and 
Regulations,” which was presented to me yesterday by the Postmaster- 
General : eee | | | 
~ When the mail arrives on Sunday he [the postmaster] will keep his office open for 
one hour or more — > | | S 
Twenty-four hours is “more,” and some postmasters so interpret it— 
our own New York postmaster, ftor instance, and certain others— 
© ` After the arrival and assortment thereof, if the public convenience require it, for 
the delivery of tlre same only. If it be received during the time of public worship, 
the opening of the post-office will be delayed until services have closed. He need not 
open. is office during the day of Sunday if. no. mails arrive after the closing of the 
office on Saturday and before 6 o'clock Sunday afternoon. While open, stamps may 
be sold to any one applying for them; but money-orders must not be issued nor paid, 
nor letters registered on that day. Delivery on Sunday must not be restricted to box 


- holders, but made to all who call while the office is open. 
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To Show the achia interpretation of this ibe law, let me tell you 
what are my reports from various parts of the country. I have letters 
from the Saint Louis postmaster, the Chicago postmaster, the New York 
postmaster, the Philadelphia postmaster, and also reports from four 
smaller cities and towns in most of the States. 

Postmaster Pearson, of New York City, in a letter to me , dated April, 
17, 1884, said: a 


One-half the entire clerical and carrier force of this office is on duty during a por- 
tion of each Sunday in alternate sections, The superintendents and other officers, 
myself included, being present during a part of every Sunday. At this office and its 
branches about 700 persons are employed during a portion of each Sunday. Practi- 
cally, the general delivery of this office is never closed. 


In a letter dated March 28, 1888, Postmaster Pe wson says of the 
above: 
The statemonts are still true, except that somewbat less than one-half the cleri- 
cal force is employed on Sunday, The total number of clerks and carriers on duty 
oi Sunday is, perhaps, about 800. All kinds of mail are delivered on call on Sun- 
days. All second-class matter offered is received, Stamps are sold during limited 


hours at branch offices, and in limited quantities at any timo at the general post- 
Office. 


Assistant Postmaster Henry Drake, of Philadelphia, in a letter to 
me, dated April 3, 1888, says: 


There are employed in this office 995 persons. Of this number but 52 do not 
work on Sundays, Four hundred and thirty-eight work on certain Sunday S, aver- 
aging, perhaps, one Sunday in three, the average time of work being six hours, 
Every class of mail matter, except money-order, registered, or special-de livery letters, 
is handled on Sunday. One of the general delivery windows is open the entire day, 
there being three windows usually from 9 a, m. to 10 p. 1n, 


Postmaster Judd, of Chicago, ip a letter to me dated March 31, 1888, 
Says: 

Only about 15 per cent of the clerks connected with this office are off duty on Sun- 
days; that about 50 per cent. of the letter-carriers are off duty on that day, and the 
general-delivery clerks are on duty on said day from 10.30 a. am, to Lp. m, AN 
classes of mail matter, with the exception of reio toren mail, are delivered to those 
who may call between the hours of 11.30 a, m, and 12.30 p. m. Persons who have 
lock-boxes and drawers in this office can get their mail at any time on Sundays be- 
tween the hours of 8 a. m. and 10 p. m., and the clerks in connection therewith are 
on duty Sundays from about 10 a, in. to 1 p. m, 


[From another source we learn that Postmaster Judd has stopped 
the Sunday sale of stamps. | 

Postmaster Riley, of Cincinnati, in a letter to me, dated April 4, 
1888, states, in answer to questions, that of 301 employés only 14 pever 
work on Sundays; that the box delivery and general delivery are open 
from 9.30 to 11 a. m.; that stamps are sold from 9.30 to 1L a. m., and 
from 6.30 to 7 p. m.; that “special-delivery letters are delivered”; that — 
25 mails are received on Sunday as against 64 on week days; that mail 
is not delivered at the branch offices, but only at the general office. _ 

Postmaster Hyde, of Saint Louis, through Assistant Postmaster 
McHenry, in letter of March 30, 1888, informs me that of the 425 em- 
ployés in that office, only the 12 in the money- -order division never work 
on Sundays; that 190 carriers and 60 distributers average five hours 
of Sunday work; that general delivery and box delivery are open from 
11.30 a. m. to 1 p. me | 

The same contrasts that appear in these offices of the highest grade, ` 
my reports show in every other grade. One office opens once, for an- 
hour only; another of the same grade opens twice, for two hours each 
: time. One oa ouly poe the hour of churely; another, only during 
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the hour of church. One sells stamps; another of the same grade does 
not. One delivers special-carrier letters; another of the same grade 
does not. One works the employés an average of two hours; another 
Of SIX. | | 

The Postmaster-General agrees with me and says that itt should not 
be possible for any postmaster in this country to ran the United States 
post office as a rival and competitor and antagonist of the churches, 
The law allows the post-office to be kept open through the church — 
hours, unless the first mail of the day comes during those hours. If it 
comes five minutes or more before the church service begins, the post- 
office can be run, and is run, in many cases, all through church hours 
as the rival and antagonist and the competitor of the churches. We 
do not believe in “Church and State,” nor do we believe in State against 
Church, | | | 

A law forbidding the opening the United States post-office during the 
-usual hours of public worship would remedy this diflicalty, and would 
be better than nothing; but we desire more than this. ' 

The law should also take from the local postmaster the power to keep 
his employés at work at such hours as would prevent them from going 
to church, 

A new branch superintendent has been sent to one of the branch offices 
in New York City within a few weeks. The previous superintendent had 
left the employ és free during the forenoon, so that those who wished were 
able to attend church, the afternoon being sufficient for the work to be 
done. The new superintendent, partly to be enterprising, partly because 
he thought the postmen would like to go on excursions on Sunday after- 
noons, though they had not said so, diserimin: tes against the churches 
in favor of the Sunday pienics by tr: unsferring the Sunday work from the 
afternoon to the morning church hour—-an instance of what is possible 
anywhere under our present loose law. 

The discretion of the local postmaster is also too great in regard to 
the amount of Sunday work he can require of his e mployes. [Ín some 
offices the amount is double and treble what it is in other offices of the 
same grade, If the selling of stamps on Sunday can be dispensed with 
in Chicago, it can be dispensed with everywhere. If special-delivery 
messengers can be allowed their Sunday rest in Philadelphia, why not 
in Cincinnati? 

The sale of stamps on Sunday and. the sending out of carriers viti 
special-delivery letters and parcels (sec. 685) ought not to be left to the 
discretion or caprice of the local postmaster, but uniformly forbidden 
as needless Sunday work. 

The individual postmaster now decides whether the special- delivery 
messenger, who works from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m.on week days, shall spend 
the same long hours on Sunday carrying parcels at 12 or 15 cents apiece, 
as an express for law-breaking merchants who keep at business on Sun- 
day, When this practice has become common In one place it will soon 
become common in all, and when special delivery by carriers. becomes 
common, general delivery by carriers on Sunday will follow almost as 
a matter of course, Workingmen and humanitarians in Kurope are try- 
ing to stop carrier deliveries. just when we are beginning to have them. - 
Let us not do what we shall want to undo. It is easier to prevent than 
torepent. — 

-~ . Another point in which the local postmaster s, in large cities at least, 

need restraint. The postmaster of a large city can send out Sunday 

- mails on newspaper trains to scores of surrounding towns where the 
post-office employés-bave had Sunday rest, thus making more Sunday 
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work not-only in his own office but in many others. Postmaster Pear 
son has done this on his own responsibility, as he admits in a letter te 
me dated April 17, 1884. Doubtless other city postmasters have done 
the same. The law ought to be changed to make such increasing of 
Sunday work by local postmasters impossible. 

No one defends the handling of business circulars and packages on 
the Sabbath so as to deprive men of their culture of conscienee and 
their hours at home. 

Some of the evils I have mentioned might be removed by such a kaw 
as is proposed in a *“ Report from the “Select Committee on Sunday 
Postal Labor” Leas to the House of Commons August 10, (587. 
The committes was appointed because of the numerous petitions lo 
Parliament against the growing evil of Sunday work in ihe postal 
service in England. The British have gone a little further than we 
have in Sunday postal work, and they are trying to get back. The re- 
poit gives the remedies which the committee recommend : | 

(1) That the collection, dispatch, and the delivery on Sunday of books, 
“eireulars, and printed matter other than newspapers be discontinued. 

(2) No man shall be on duty more than alternate Sundays. As in 
our country, some postinasters kept their men employed seven Sundays 
ineight and six Sundays in eight and three Sundays in eight, and there 
was no uniformity. The report also recommends that all the postal 
employés be relieved from work on alternate Sundays. There, as here, 
the work had been different in every office from every other, some em. 
ployés working every Sunday, some seven Sundays wut of eight, and 
some only one in two. The British Government steps in and says, 
“We are not going to have these distinctions made, not ouly between 
postal servants and other servants of Government, but between one 
post-office ‘and another, and we say that the men must rest on alternate 
Sundays.” 

Another recommendation is, that the question whether the post-oftice 
of a town or city shall be open at all on Sunday shall be decided by local 
option. 

A law covering the points I have already mentioned, it seems tó me, 
would commend itself to every humane and just man; protecting tlic 
church services from post-office competition ; protecting t the employés 
from being kept at work at such hours as would keep them from church. 
going ; reducing the Sunday work by stopping the bandling of ciren- 
lars and packages; insisting that all employés shall rest on alternate 
Sundays; and leaving it to every town to decide the question of opening 
the ofice on Sunday, which would cause a wholesome agitation every- 
where of the question of Sunday mails, and so lead, we believe, to the 
entire cessation of Sunday postal work through a national law, | 

Now I come to the second division of my discussion of postal reforms, 
kindred to the first, but perhaps more radical. L believe the lav should 
restrict the autocratic power of the Postmaster-General. The Post-Oflice 
Department of a republic should not be an autocracy. It is at present 
a monarchy, and not a limited monarchy. ; 

In 1828 and 1829 there were 467 petitions from 21 States, asking for 
the cessation of all Sunday work in connection with the mails. (+ Bab- 
bath for Man,” p. 272.) The predominating sentiment of the nation 
seemed to be in favor of this humane request. Christians desired the 
- nation’s example to be put on the side of Sabbath-keeping, and work- 
-ingmen desired the nation’s example to be arrayed against needless 

Sanday work. 
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What is the answer which that army of petitioners got from the 
Postmaster- General, whose powers were then just about the same as 
now ? 

He replied in the spirit of a Russian autocrat and in the rhetoric of 
a western editor: 

So long as the silver rivers flow and the green grass grows and the oceanic tides 
rise and fall on the first day of the week, so long shall the mails of the Republic be 
circulated on that day, 

The whole history of the matter is in this Bick: (The Sabbath tor 
Man,” p. 271), which I shall present to each of the committer, The 
arguments then used against Sunday mails are most of them appro- 
priate to-day. j 

Postmaster-General Jewell has the honor, or dishonor, of ordering a 
Sunday delivery by carriers in New York City. He was a Chri stian 
mah, and thougbt he was only yielding to the pressure of public senti- 
ment and the needs of the Nineteenth Century. One delivery was 
made. Postmen took letters for ministers to their pulpits, in the midst 
-of their sermons, to show the barbarity of their new Sunday tasks. 
There swept down upon Washington such a storm of protests from the 

Jhristian business men of New York against this increase of Sunday 
postal work that before the second Sunday the order was repealed. 
Not long since Postmaster-General Vilas issued an order that letters 
and packages bearing special-delivery stamps should be delivered on 
Sundays as ou other days. When a Sabbath Association secretary 
came to General Vilas expressing the protest of the Christians of Phila- 
delphia against that order, he was answered, “ What I have done, I 
have done;” and it was only by the aid of the President that the order 

was changed from a positive requirement that all postmasters in spec- 
ial. deliver y offices should send out the special delivery messengers on 
Sunday to an absurd permission to each postinaster to do in the. matter 

as he pleased, so that the question whether messengers on duty from 7 
a.m. to Il p. m. six days in the week shall be on duty tor the same bar- 
barous and absurd hours on Sunday also, in this age of the telegraph,’ 
is left to the caprice of each local postmaster. | 

What we wantin this particular respect is a law that shall prohibit 
any delivery of mail on Sunday by carriers. It is bad enough to have 
the work done in the office, even with the limitations of which I. have 
spoken, but we ask at least (and this is better than nothing) that the 
law shall protect us against the possibility of any Sunday delivery by 

any kind of carriers. We want more than this, and I shall now make 
a full statement of our demand in regard to Sunday mails, which we 
expect to keep asking for until we get it. | 

We ask that a law shall be passed ‘instructing the Postmaster- General to 
make no further contracts which shall include the carriage of the mails on 
the Sabbath, and to provide that hereafter no mail matter shall be collected 
and distributed on that day. You ask, “ What if a letter calling a son 
to the bedside of his dying mother should be delayed twenty-four hours 
by stopping mails?” Did you never hear of the.teleg graph—soon to be 
the nation’s ‘ fast mail?” Such emergency letters, that now are deliv- 
ered on Sunday, may go by telegraph on Saturday. k 

‘Senator PAYNE. Then you do not propose to interfere with the tele- 
graph L 

Mr. CRAFTS. I would have it as at Toronto—all telegraph operators 
-resting on Sunday, except a few men at the central office for emergen- 
- cies—each man’s turn for Sunday work coming only once in six weeks 
or more. As to business letters, some of the most prosperous cities in 
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the world have no aes work in their a dica `Ihavea letter : 
in my baud recently received from the postmaster at Toronto, a city 
as widely extended as most of our large cities, though not as thickly | 
populated; a city of 140,000, which has grown as fast as almost any 
city of our country, and which is second to none in its moral record. 
There, with all the conditions of a large city, this is the statement, dated — 
Toronto, March 29, 1838, and sis ened John ae assistant post- E 
master: | | 
No clerk is required to do any work in this office on Sunday. Our office ican to. 
the public at 7 pain, ou Saturday, and is not open again until 7 a, m, on Monday. 
Consequently no mail matter is delivered on Sunday, neither by carrier nor through 
the boxes. Our sorters all stop w ork before 12 on Saturday night, and do not resume 
i duty until 12 poi. on Sunday, 
Nothing goes to pieces. The rule ives: all an ene chance. No 
business man can get ahead of his competitor by getting his Sunday 
mail, and practicing for the insane asylum by Sunday work. All rest; 
with no loss to any one | 
Perhaps Toronto seems too provincial for men who come from larger 
‘ities. So let me give you the facts about London: | | 

Within a radins of 5 miles from the general post-office in London. no aland letters 
are oo sorted, delivered, or dispatched on the Lord’s Day (‘ SOUDAN for Mav,” 
P. 236 7 

London rests its postal employés, and a business suffers no conges: 
tion. 

Senator Payne. Have you seen the statement lately made by author- | 
ity that London on Sunday is the most immoral and dissipated city in | 
the world? | 

Mr. CRAFTS. That is. due to the liquor drinking; not to the fact that 
the mails are closed. i 

Senator PAYNE, In other words, closing the mails oll Sunday does 
not reform the city ? f 
= Mr. CRAFTS. Not entirely, butit reforms the men in the postal serv- 
ice. It saves them from the oppression of conscience which makes men 
ready to go into all sorts of crime. ' 

Senator PAYNE. Do the post-office employés there go to church when 
they do not have to attend the post-office? | 

Mr. CRAFTS. A postmaster recently said to me, “ When- men have 
to work a part of Sunday they donot usually go to church the rest of' 
the day.” I know one cause of this. They are ill at ease in conscience 
about Sunday work. I never met an engineer or a postal clerk who. 

was not troubled about his Sunday work. His conscience is offended ;- 
he feels that he is regularly breaking one law of God, and sometimes - 
thinks he might as well break ten commandments as one. Going to; 
church only fills him with self. reproach in regard to the crime which 
the Government requires of him, and not being courageous enough to. 
give up his place rather than his sin he stays away from what would 
remind him of it; and so those who handle the nation’s wealth are. 
almost wholly. destitute of the culture of an) which none need. 
more than they, : 
_ There is no reason for running a Sunday mail, as you gee, ‘not even 
| for business letters, Certainly the Government should not keep its. 
postal employ és at work on Sunday for the benefit: of the Bunday 
newspapers, _ Weekly newspapers do notask it. — a 
_ As to Sunday parades, we ask that the Sunday morning inspection 
and the a afternoon parades, shall be stopped, because nee are 
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infringements of the soldier’s right to Sunday rest, and also of his 
rights of conscience. Though the number of our soldiers is small and- 
the secular duties required of them on Sunday are not very wearisome, 
we think the nation’s example in this matter is important. 
Now, a few words about interstate Sunday trains. a 3 
In the first. place, the National Government is the only power that 
can accomplish this largest of labor reforms. In Connecticut they have 
recently emancipated ten thousand railway employés from Sunday toil 
by a law prohibiting excursion and freight trains on Sunday. No trains 
of any kind are allowed except morning and evening, and even then the 
railroad commissioners may allow only such trains as they think are 
required by considerations of mercy and necessity. They allow milk 
trains and Sunday newspaper trains, evidently thinking that babes can 
not live one day without fresh milk, nor men without fresh supplies of 
scandal. | 
Mail trains are certainly not works of necessity or mercy, but the 
- State has no power to stop the nation’s Sabbath-breaking in its borders. 
But in these State reforms “the interstate difficulty met them at 
every point.” And so in every State where railroad managers or the 
State authorities would reduce Sunday work on the railroads, they are 
impeded by the fact that the National Government must co-operate in 
order to make the reform complete. | 7 | 
I do not speak as a minister on the subject of railroads, but I bring 
to your notice the statements of railroad men. 
In 1883, the President of the Michigan Central Railway wrote : 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich., May 14, 1883, 


To the Editors of the Railway Age: 

I have your letter of May 11, relative to the action lately taken by the president 
of the Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Company, in ordering the sus- 
pension of all trains upon the Sabbath, and note your request that I shall reply to 

certain questions as stated in your letter. 4 7 

(1) I£ all railroad companies competing for the same class of traffic, from and to 
-certain points, were in accord, it would be practicable to a very large extent to 
abandon the running of railway trains on the Sabbath day. The chief difficulty is 

that in these days of sharp competition, time bas become sach an important element 
that if one railroad company should voluntarily cease its traffic for one day during 
the week, while others continne, it would lose largely thereby. Yet, for example, 
were each of the trunk lines to absolutely refuse to exchange traffic of any kind with 
their connections, from 6 p. m. Saturday until Monday morning, it would bea simple 
matter for these trunk lines, as well as for their western connections, to so arrange 
the movement of trafic as to practically do away with the running of Sunday trains. 
-. (2) There is no question as to the desirability of prohibiting Sunday work on rail- ~ 
ways. The law of nature, to say nothing of the higher law, requires that men should 
have rest one day in seven. Is there any reason why a railroad engineer or con- 
‘ductor is not entitled to his rest as much as a merchant or manufacturer ? 

(3) This company has endeavored to so arrange the runs of its trainmen and engi- 
neers as to, bring them home on Sunday; but little can be done in that direction with- — 
out the concerted action on the part of all companies interested in the same traffic. 

(4) Ido not believe at the end of the year the loss in traffic would be appreciable | 
were all Sunday work stopped; and in the better morals of the men, the railway 
companies would be abundantly paid for doing away with the work on this day. 
=- (5) While the public would no doubt at first be dissatisfied at the cessation of Sun- 
day work, and would claim injury thereby in the matter of detention to freight and 
delay to mails, it is difficult tosee how much injury could really exist were the practice _ 
of doing away with Sunday work made uniform on all roads. As an example, at one 
time it was thought necessary for each one of the Omaha roads to run a train from | 
‘Chicago Sundays; after a.while this was changed so that a train left each Sunday | 
on one only of the three roads. This caused at first some dissatisfaction, but it soon — 
‘passed away, and the result of the experiment, so far as I have been able to learn, 
was entirely satisfactory. a ee ee ee ne eee ee ee ee 
Looking at the question from either a moral or economical stand-point, no candid _ 


person can uphold the running of trains on Sunday. What is there in the essence of - 
-arailroad company different from any other business which will require an exception 

to ie made of it and its employés to work when others are allowed and expected to _ 
rest a ee 7 | DER a — 

The effect of this constant and never-ending work is not only injurious to the men 
themselves but most deplorable to their families. If it is true, as Lord Bacon says, > 
that a man who has a family has given a hostage to fortune, it is equally true that he 
should be allowed to live at least part of his time with those for whom he has to care, 
and certainly shonld have at least one day in every seven, which under our system of 
railway labor he can not have, to devote to his own family and private matters. —. 

To bring about a cessation of Sunday work now would be much less difficult than 
it would have been a few years since. Allover the country railway companies are. 
grouping themselves into associations for the exchange of traffic, the maintenance of 
rates, and the better carrying out of agreements, such as, for example, the trunk line 
committee, the joint executive committee, the Southwestern Railway Association, and 
many others. Jf these companies can come together on short notice to arrange for | 
any and all questions of mutual interest, it would be a simple matter, were this ques- . 
tion of Sunday work properly considered, to bring about a reform in the same. 

I am glad you have taken the matter up, for I believe if itis presented to our man- 
agers in its best light, whether from a moral or economical stand-point, a few mo- 
ments’ reflection will show to each of them that we are all committing a fearful mis- 
take in allowing the continuance and rapid growth of this Sunday work. 

Yours, truly, 
H. B. LEDYARD, 
President, 


The Railway Age says editorially, in the same issue with this letter 
(May 24, 1883): | 


Mr. Ledyard’s conviction that he and other railway managers are all committing a 
fearful mistake in allowing the continuance and rapid growth of this Sunday labor is 
held, we believe, by the great majority of railway officers, and it is to be hoped that 
in their perusal and public consideration of the great problems of railway manage- 
ee will give that serious attention to this subject which its importance de- 
mands. | 


The “ accord”-by which “ the running of railway trains on the Sab- 
bath” might be abandoned can not be secured permanently by any pool 
or agreement of managers, but.only through a national law, such as we 
have abundant assurance would be welcomed by many railroad man-. 
agers who lack the moral courage to stop Sunday trains while rival lines 
continue them. | | 

R. S. Hayes, a railroad president, says: 


Until the proper action is taken by the public in the form of amended laws and re- 
vised rulings, relieving the reads from liabilities resulting from the suspension of 
transportation, a certain amount of Sunday labor must of necessity be performed. 


(“ Sabbath for Man,” p. 305), 


Compulsory Sunday rest for all would gratify railroad managers as 

well as railroad men, with no loss to either. = i at 
General A. 8. Diven, a prominent railroad man, recently said in the 

Ohristian Union, January 5, 1888: ie Oe | pe eae 


(1) The traffic will be substantially the same per week whether moved in one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight or one hundred and forty-four hours. [That is, in seven days. 
Orsix,) — fe ue nea, D oe =e | 
(2) tt can be moved in one hundred and forty-four hours, 8 
(3) The extra cost will be fully compensated for by the improved service. 

(4) There is no public necessity ,equiring Sunday service. — ~ op 


In a recent letter to me General Diven says: 


. There is no valid excuse for railroad traffic on Sunday, either for mails, passengers, — 
or freight. Why should not trafficon our railroads rest with all the other business ac- | 
tivities? None of the other great interests are paralyzed by resting one day in seven, — 
nor would any follow the suspension of railroad traffic. ` Is the transmission of mailsa _ 
. necessity? The best and most successful business men I have ever known never open. 
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their letters on Sunday. If there ever was n necessity for the. Sanday hail service, it 
ceased with the telegram. If ever there was a necessity for moving perishable arti- 
cles on Sunday, it has been removed by the refrigerator-car, My‘article in the Chris- 
tian Union was intended as a challenge to railroad managers to justify their manage- 
ment, When that challenge is ONES I believe it can be e met by men 
of practical experience. 3 

Why may not railroad passengers be detained one day for the same 
reason that steam-boat passengers are often quarantined for a fort- 
night—for the public health. The Senate has now before it an inter- 
state commerce bill to protect the health of cattle. Why not add 
another to protect the health of more than half a million railroad men ? 

Interstate commerce reforms thus far have been chiefly for the bene- 
fit of manufacturers and merchants, protecting them against monopo- 
lists, who would use the railroads as battering-rams to destroy their 
competitors. We ask now for interstate-commerce reforms to protect 
railroad men themselves against the railroads being used as battering- 
rams to destroy their health and morals by Sunday work. 

The only purpose in running trains on Sunday is to make money, to 
fatten the bank account of millionaires, already too much favored by 
our laws. If any work for gain (not also work of necessity or charity) 

is allowed, in the name of equity all work for gain should be allowed. 
The law that forbids a poor widow to sell wholesome books on the Sab- 
bath and allows the millionaire to sell railroad tickets is itself a crime— - 
a crime against equity. aries fattens on such injustice. 

The pler t that these Sunday t ains are necessary to carry sorrowing 
fathers to their dying sons is often urged, but the answer is that it is 
vastly better for a boy now and then ‘to die without the sentimental 
comfort of his father’s presence, which can not save his life, than that 
— thousands of men should die before their time by seven-day toil and the 

© vices to which Sunday work so often leads, | 

As to the excuse, “ The public demand the Sunday trains,” I answer, 
“the pocket demands them” in blindness to its own Interests. 

Five hundred men with money in their hands, asking for a Sunday 
train, make a “demand” to which a railroad manager 1s more respon- 
sive than the petition of 50,000 citizens against the train in the interest 
of public morality and of the employ és. Sunday cars are cars of Jugger- 
naut, crashing health and conscience beneath their wheels. 

Every 'ailroad manager and every legislator who is not deat to the 
signs of the times must hear in-the recent railroad riots a “ demand,” 
loud as the roar of Waterloo, not for more Sunday trains, but for none. 
How quickly these train-men become train-wreckers! Recently the 
rioters only needed a word from the railroad, King Arthur, ordering a 
general strike of engineers, to enable them to plunge this whole nation 

iato a social and commercial anarchy, compared to which 1877, and the 
bomb-throwing in Chicago, and the New York blizzard were but gentle 
hints. 

In 1877 engineers themselves said that train wrecking and Sabbath 
= wrecking were closely connected. Railroad men feel that having broken 
one. commandment they might as well gothrough the list. | 

«When you force a conductor to break the Fourth Coinmatidinent; 

ou must not be surprised if he goes on to break the Eighth also,” said 
| iliam E. Dodge to his directors, when urgi ng the discontinuance of 
- Sunday trains, 
= Perhaps you wonder that railroad men do not themselves appeal for 

< Sunday rest. They have done 80, and ceased only through despair of 

: Tosoita, 
Four hundred and fifty engineers of the New York Central Railway 
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a few years ago sent to their master a most eloquent and pitiful appeal 
tor Sunday rest: ee E | 


Atter pointing ont how Sunday running had become “a great hardship” they con- 
tinue: We have borne this grievance patiently, hoping every succeeding year that 
it would decrease. We are willing to submit to any reasonable privation, mental or. 
physical, to assist the officers of your company to achieve a financial triumph, but 
after along and weary service, we do not see any signs of relief, and we are forced 
to come to you with our trouble, and most respectfully ask you to relieve us from. 
Sunday labor, so far asit is in your power to do so. Our objections to Sunday labor 
ure: | 

(1) This never-ending labor ruins our bealth and prematurely makes us feel worn 
out like old men, and we are sensible of our inability to perform our duty as well 
when we work to an excess. oo | 

(2) That the customs of all civilized countries, as well as all laws, human and 
Divine, recognize Sunday as a day of rest and recuperation; and notwithstanding 
intervals of rest might be arranged for us on other days than Sunday, we teel that by 
so doing we would be forced to exclude ourselves from all church, family, aud social 
privileges that other citizens enjoy, | | | 

(3) Nearly all of the undersigned have children that they desire to have educated 
in everything that will tend to make them good men and women, and we can not 
help but see that our example in ignoring the Sabbath day has a very demoralizing 
influence upon them. a | 

(4) Because we believe the best interests of the company we serve, as well as ours, 
will be promoted thereby, and because we believe locomotive engineers should 
occupy as high social and religions positions as men in any other calling. We know 
the question will be considered: How can this Sanday work be avoided with the im- 
mense and constantly increasing traffic? We have watched this matter for the past 
twenty years. We have seen it grow from its infancy until it has arrived at its now 
gigantic proportions, from one train on the Sabbath until we now have about thirty 
each way; and we do not hesitate in saying that we can do as much work in sixdays, 
with the seventh for rest, as is now done. It is a fact observable by all connected 
with the immediate running of freight trains that on Monday freight is comparatively — 
light; Tuesday it strengthens a little, and keeps increasing until Saturday, and Sun- 
days are the heaviest of the week. The objection may be offered that if your lines 
stop the receiving points from other roads will be blocked up. In reply, we would 
most respectfully suggest, that when the main lines do not run tributaries would only 
be too arlad to follow the good example. The question might also arise, if traffic is 
suspended twenty-four hours will not the company lose one-seventh of its profits? In 
answer, we will pledge our experience, health, and strength, that at the end of the 
year our employers will not lose one cent, but, on the contrary, will be the gainers 
financially. A 

Our reasons are these: At present, the duties of your locomotive engineers are in- 
cessant, day after day, night succeeding night, Sunday and all, rain or shine, w:th 
all the fearful inclemencies of a vigorous winter to contend with. The great strain 
of both mental and physical faculties constantly employed has a tendency in time to 
impair the requisites so necessary to make a good engineer. Troubledin mind, jaded 
and worn out in body, the engineer can not give his duties the attention they should 
have in order to best advance his employer's interests. We venture to say, not on this 
broad continent, in any branch of business or traffic, can be found any class in the 
same position as railroad men, 7 | 

They are severed from associations that all hold most dear, debarred from the op- 
portunity of worship, that tribute man owes to his God; witnessing all those pleas- 
ures accorded to others, which are the only oases in the deserts of this life, and with 
no prospect of relief. a | 
We ask you to aid us. Give us the Sabbath for rest after oar week of laborious du- 
ties, and we pledge you that, with a system invigorated by a season of repose, by a — 
brain eased and cleared by hours of relaxation, we can go to work with more cnergy 
more mental and physical force, and can and will accomplish more work and do it 
better, if possible, in six days than we can now do in seven. We can give you ten. 
days in six if you require it, if we can only look forward to a certain period of rest. | 
In conclusion, we hope and trust that, in conjunction with other gentlemen of the | 
trunk lines leading to the sea-board, you will be able to accomplish something that — 
will ameliorate our condition. 7 a | A Bis we 


That plea, which greed would not hear, let Congress receive as the: 
plea of all ralroad men. Hon. Carroll D. Wright says that the only 
railroad men who want to have work done on Sunday are those who do | 
-not the work, only but pocket the dividends, = | | | 
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The railroad managers, as I have shown, would many of them wel- 
come a law giving their roads a day of rest. Competition is the only 
thing which makes it seem necessary to keep their trains going on Sun- 
day. In Canada Sunday traius are allowed to run only on account of 
american competition, and the strict Sabbath-keepers of the Dominion 
would quickly stop them when that excuse was removed. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has reduced its Sunday trains within a few years, and 
so have some other roads, | | | n 

What we want is that thig matter shall be taken out of the realm of 
individual caprice, and that all railroad men shall be equitably protected 
in their rights to Sunday rest, first by the National Government in its 
realin of interstate commerce, thus removing the chief obstacle to carry- 
ing forward the reform in the realm of State laws. 

A new king, in attempting to beautify his capital, came on a massive 
antique building which did not quite suit his fancy, and so began to 
tear it down. When astone or two had fallen he saw uncovered before 
him the inscription: “These gates with their country stand or fall,” 
Astounded, he withdrew his destroying hand. Let not the nation itself 
by its Sabbath-breaking example in the mail and military service and 
by allowing Sunday work in its wider realm of interstate commerce, 
yelp to tear down the very citadel of morality and liberty, the Amer- 
ican Sabbath, built of Sinaitie granite and Plymouth rock, for “THESE 
GATES WITH THEIR COUNTRY STAND OR FALL.” 


Second. I wish to submit a document showing the present extent of 
Sunday work, as follows: 


SUNDAY-WORK S'FATISTICS, 
{Article by Rev, Wilbur F. Crafts in Journal of United Labor, December 6, 1888.] 


The census of 1880 gives 17,392,099 as the number of persons in thé 
United States then “ engaged iu occupations of all kinds; ” about half 
of the population above ten years of age or over (36,761,607.) Jews and 
others who really abstain from labor and business on Saturday may 
be left out of the account, as all who profess to keep that day amount 
to but seven-tenths of 1 per cent. of the population, and so do not affect 
the result appreciably. The writer’s effort has been to avoid any exag- 
- geration in estimating the degree to which Sunday rest has been in- 
= vaded in our country by the ever-increasing Sunday work. 

-~ (1) Those engaged in the following occupations are reckoned as hav- 
ing unbroker. Sunday rest in all parts of the United States: 
Of those exgaged in agriculture: Apiarists (bee farmers), turpentine 
_ farmers, and laborers. Sate E | | 
_ Of those engaged in professional and personal services: Architects, 
artists and art teachers, auctioneers, recording clerks and copyists, col- 
lectors and claim agents, designers and draughtsmen, civil engineers, 


teachers, and scientific persons. — > 22200 DE 
- Of those engaged in manufactures and mining: Agricultural implement- 
makers, apprentices to trades, artificial-flower makers, bag-makers, bas- 
_ ket-makers, dyers and scourers, bleachers, blind, door, and sash makers, 

- boat-makers, bone and ivory workers, book binders and finishers, boot 
- and shoe makers, bottle and mineral-water makers, box-factory opera- 
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tives, brick and tile makers, bridge builders and contractors, britannia- 
and japanned ware makers, broom and brush makers, builders and con- 
tractors, button-factory operatives, cabiuet-makers, candle, soap, and 
tallow makers, car-makers, carpenters and joiners, carpet-makers, car- 
rage and wagon makers, clerks and book-keepers in manufacturing 
houses, clock aud watch makers, copper- workers, corset-makers, cotton- 
mill operatives, engravers, file makers, cutters and grinders, flax-dress- 
ers, fur-workers, galloon, gimp, and tassel makers, gilders, glove-makers? 
gold and silver workers, hair cleaners and dressers (not barbers), bar. 
ness and saddle makers, hat and. cap makers, hosiery and knitting-mill 
operatives, lace-inakers, lead and wire workers, leather-case and pocket- 
book makers, manufacturers, masons (brick and stone), meat packers, 
curers, and picklers, mill and factory operatives, millers, milliners, dress- 
makers, seamstresses, mirror and picture frame-makers, nail-makers, 
organ makers, painters and varnishers, paper-mill operatives, pattern- 
makers, piano forte makers and tuners, plasterers, potters, print-works 
operatives, pump makers, quarrymen, rag-pickers, railroad builders and 
contractors, roofers and slaters, rope and cordage operatives, rubber- 
factory operatives, saw and planing-mill operatives, sawyers, scale and 
rule makers, screw-makers, sewing-machine factory operatives, sewing- 
machine operators, shingle and lath makers, shirt, cuff, and collar 
makers, silk-mill operatives, stareh-makers, stave, shook, and heading 
makers, steam-boiler makers, stove, furnace, and grate makers, straw- 
workers, tailors, and tailoresses, thread-mill operatives, tinuers and 
tiu-ware makers, tool and cutlery makers, trunk and valise makers, 
umbrella and parasol makers, upholsterers, wheelwrights, wire makers. 
aud workers, wood-.choppers, wood turners and carvers, wooden-ware 
makers, woolen-mill operatives. | 
Of those engaged in trade and transportation: Agents, bankers, and 
brokers, brokers (commercial), clerks and book-keepers in banks, clerks. 
and book-keepers in insurance offices, employés of banks (not clerks),. 
employés of insurance companies (not clerks), employés in warehouses, 
officials of banks, officials of insurance companies, packers, traders in 
cotton and wool, traders in iron, tin, and copper wares, traders in junk, 
traders in leather, hides, and skins, traders in lumber, traders in mar- 
ble, stone, aud slate, tradera in music and musical instraments, traders 
in oils, paint, and turpentine, traders in paper stock, weighers, gaugers, 
and measurers. ` Sag 
The total number engaged in all these occupations is 2,900,865. 
(2) The following is a list of those occupations in which Sunday rest 
is only occasionally interfered with for work of mercy or necessity: _ 
Of those engaged in agriculture: Agricultural laborers, farm and plan- - 
tation overseers, farmers, and planters. BNE | 
Of those engaged in manufactures and mining: Plumbers and gas-fit-. 
ters. | ran | | | ae | oe 
The total number engaged in these occupations is 7,572,355. | 
(3) The following is an estimate of the,number who have Sunday 
rest in the occupations named: [Whole number in each occupation in 
parentheses. | _ z aie oe © Ree Pe eas: “iret? 
Of those engaged in agriculture: Dairymen and dairywomen, 948 
— (8,948) ; florists, 550 (4,550); gardeners, nursery and vine growers, 
40,000 (51,482); stock drovers, 449 (3,449); stock herders, 98 (24,098); 
stock raisers, 10,000 (16,528) = 22nn ee oe 
Of those engaged in personal and professional services: Actors, 812- 
(4,812); authors, lecturers, and literary persons, 1,000 (1,131); barbers 
and hair-dressers, 14,000 (44,851); billiard and bowling saloon-keepers, — 
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1,000 (1,543); chemists, assayers, and metallurgists, 1,000 (1,958); gov- 
ernment oflicials, clerks and employés (national, State, town), includ- 
‘ing postal service, customs, police, 5,331 (105,331); hunters, trappers, 
guides, and scouts, 12 (1,912); janitors, 2,763 (6,763) ; journalists, 4,308 
(12,308); laborers, 1,800,000 (1,859,223); launders and laundresses, 
121,000 (121,942); lawyers, 60,000 (64,137); livery-stable keepers, 213 
(14,213); messengers, 985 (13,985); musicians (protessional), 10,000 
(30,477); showmen and show-women, 2,000 (2,604), | 
= OJ those engaged in manufacturing and mining: Bakers, 1,309 (41,309) ; 
blacksmiths, 170,000 (172,726); brass founders and workers, 10,000 
— (11,568); butchers, 26,241 (50,000); charcoal and lime burners, 5,000 
— (5,851); cheese-makers, 570 (4,570); chemical works employés, 2,000 
(2,923); cigar-makers, 56,000 (56,599); confectioners, 3,000 (13,692) ; 
© coppers, 40,000 (49,138); distillers and rectifiers, 245 (3,245); employés 
not specified, 34,000 (34,536); engineers and firemen, 625 (79,625); fer- 
tilizing establishment operatives, 1,000 (1,383); fishermen and oyster- 
men, 10,000 (11,352); gas-works employés, 695 (4,695); glass- works op- 
eratives, 17,000 (17,934); gun and lock smiths, 10,000 (10,572) ; iron and 
steel works and shop operatives, 14,000 (114,539); leacher cnrriers, 
dressers, finishers, and tanners, 29,000 (29,542); lumbermen and rafts- 
men, 10,000 (30,651); machinists, 100,000 (101,130); marble and stone 
cutters, 32,000 (32,842); meat and fruit preserving employés, 2,000 
(2,860); mechanics (not specified), 7,000 (7,858); miners, 200,000 
(234,228); officials of manufacturing and mining companies, 8,000 
(3,198); oil mill and refinery operatives, 2,000 (3,929) ; oil- well operators 
and laborers, 2,000 (7,340); paper-hangers, 4,000 (5,013) ; photographers, 
8,000 (9,990); printers, lithographers, and stereotypers, 36,000 (72,726) ; 
publishers of maps, books, and newspapers, 1,781 (2,781); quartz and 
stamp mill laborers, 441 (1,441); sail and awning makers, 2,000 (2,895) ; 
salt-makers, 1,000 (1,431); ship-carpenters, caulkers, riggers, and siniths, 
17,000 (17,452); sugar makers and refiners, 2,000 (2,327); tobacco-fac- 
tory operatives, 20,000 (20,446); others engaged in manufacturing and 
mining, 13,000 (13,542), _ | 
Of those engaged in trade and transportation : Boatmen and watermen, 
368 (20,368); clerks in stores, 300,000 (353,444); clerks and book-keep- 
ers in express companies, 856 (1,856); clerks and book-keepers in rail- 
road offices, 331 (12,000); commercial travelers, 158 (28,000); draymen, 
hackmen, teamsters, ete., 77,000 (177,586) ; employés and officials of 
trading and transportation companies, 702 (9,702) ; employés and offi- 
cials of express companies (not clerks), 3,000 (13,004); employés of rail- 
road companies (not clerks), 6,000 (236,058) ; newspaper criers and car- 
riers, 374 (3,374); officials and employés of trading and transportation 
companies, 702 (9,702) ; officials of railroads, 69 (2,069); officials and 
employés of telegraph companies, 809 (22,000); officials and employés 
of telephone companies, 1,000 (1,197); porters and laborers in stores 
and warehouses, 30,000 (32,192); salesmen and saleswomen, 60,000 (72,- 
279); saloon-keepers and bartenders, 461 (68,461) ; shippers‘and freight- - 
ers, 166 (5,166) ; steam-bodt men and women, 365 (12,365); traders and 
dealers not specified, 112,000 (112,842); traders in books and station- 
ery, 4,000 (4,892) ; traders in boots and shoes, 9,000 (9,993) ; traders in - 
cabinet-ware, 7,000 (7,419); traders in cigars and tobacco, 886 (11,886) ; 
- traders in clotbing, 8,000 (10,073); traders in coal and wood, 10,000 © 
(10,871); traders in crockery, china, glass, stone ware, 2,000 (2,373); 
traders in dry goods, fancy goods, etc., 45,000 (45,831); traders in gold 
- and silverware and jewelry, 2,000 (2,305) ; traders in groceries, 20,000 | 
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(101, 819); Arado in hats and caps, 4,000 (4, 309); man in ice, 854 
(2,854) ; traders in liquors and wines, 500 (13,500) ; traders i in live-stock, 
10,000(12,596); traders in music and mace instruments, 1,600 (1,906) ; 
traders in newspapers and periodicals, 29 (2,729) ; traders in produce 
bly provisions, 20,000 (35,129); traders in real estate, 11,000 (11,253) ; 
traders in sewing ' machines, 6,000 (6,577) ; others in trade and trans- 
portation, 100 (177). | 

The total number estimated in this third group as having Sunday rest ` 
is 3,773,307, Add two prev ions groups, and we have ‘14,246,527; sub- 
tract from total number of wage-workers, and we have three million one | 
hundred and forty-five thousand five hundred and seventy-two deprived of 
Sunday rest in eighteen hundred and eighty. Deduct from these those 
engaged in occupations usually considered works of religion, mercy, and 
uecessity (although most of these are required to do twice as much 
Sunday work as is necessary): Clergy men, 64,698; clerks in hotels and | 
restaurants, 10,916; foie ser rants, 1 075, 6: 53; employés of charita- 
ble institutions, 2,396 ; employés in hotels and restaurants 17,413; 
hostlers, 31.697 ; hotel-keepers, 32,453; midwives, 2,155; nurses, 13, 383; 
physicians and surgeons, 85,6071; restanrant- keepers, 13 0745 sextons, 

2,449; veterinary surgeons, watchmen, and private detectives, 13,384 ; 
police, 43,000; pilots, 3,770; sailors, 60 Da stewards and steward. 
esses, 22,803; toll. gate and bridge. keepers, 2 303 5 traders in drugs and 
medicines, 27,704 ; undertakers, 5,113; total, 1,5! 90,168, Deduct this 
from the total number deprived of Sabbath rest, and we have one million 
five hundred and fifty-five tkousand four hundred and four as the number 
regularly engaged in needless work for gain on Sunday in eighteen hundred 
and eighty. As the occupations in which this needless Sunday work 
oceurs have grown very rapidly in the eight years since the census, the 
number engaged in needless Sunday work to day can hardly be less than a 
p two millions, about one-tenth of the wage-workers—one to every six 
families. 

To express the facts comprehensively, of this 2,000, 000 about 100, 000 
are in the nation’s mail service; about 27,000 in the military service ; 
about 500,000 are in the liquor business ; another 500,000, at least, are 
kept at work on the day of rest by Sunday trains and Sunday papers, 
and the remaining 900,000 are mostly shop- keepers and their clerks, 
with a few miners and mechanics. 

For those engaged on Sunday on works of mercy and necessity every 
State legislature should be petitioned fora “ six-day law forbidding any 
one to hire another or be hired for more than six days per week, except 
in domestic service and the care of the sick and of live stock. For the 
2,000,000 engaged on Sunday in needless work for gain the first thing 

tu be done is to get Congress to stop this Sunday work as far as its ju- 
—risdiction extends, and then to secure the further legislation needed 
from the States, together with good officers to enforce the laws. 

I submit, third, a numerical estimate of the new petitions for a na- 

tional Sunday rest law soon to be oe to the Senate. They are 
in the following words: | ee 


To the United States Senate : i 


The undersigned, adult residents of the United States, twenty-one years of age o Òr. 
more, hereby earnestly petition your honorable body to pass a Dill forbidding, i in the 
nation’s mail and military service, and in interstate commerce, and inthe District of 
Columbia and the Territories, all Sunday trafic and work, except works of religion and. 
- works of real necessity and mercy, and such private work by those who observe an- 
other day as will neither ee with the general rest nor “es S pels worship, 


OÑ. Mis.’ 





ESTIMATE OF THE PETITIONS FOR A NATIONAL SUNDAY REST LAW. 


<- 1, Protestants represented in the official membership of the Ameri- 
can Sabbath Union, namely: The combined membership of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, the Baptist Church, the Presbyterian Churches, 
North and South, and the Reformed { Dutech) Chureh, all of which have 
officially appointed members of the American Sabbath Union, by whom 
the law is asked for (practically 6,000,000), 5,977,693; Roman Catholics 
represented by letter of Cardinal Gibbons appended,* 7,200,000 ; total 
13,177,693, ee e | | E | 
-There are surely enough other petitioners from Protestant denomwina- 

tions not represented above and from persons not members of any church 
to make the number of petitioners a round fourteen millions. 
_ These labor organizations are pow even more active than the churches 
in working the petitions. Every mail brings the indorsement of labor 
organizations from all parts of the land, confirming by local action the 
action of the general assembly of the Knights of Labor and the national 
action of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, | 

There are more than a quarter of a million members in the labor organ- 
izations that have petitioned for a Sunday rest law since the former hear- 
ing on April 6. , | E S 

Thousands upon thousands of individual signatures, on our half-mile 
double-columned petition, have duplicated the action of the churches and 
labor organizations. We do not of course consider indorsements by vote 
as of equal value with individual signatures, but we believe this petition 
unparalleled in the history of legislation in the number ofits individual 
and representative indorsements, and especially in that it represents 
the united action of labor organizations and churches of all creeds. 
The letter of Cardinal Gibbons is as follows: 3 | 


CARDINAL’S RESIDENCE, 408 N. CHARLES STREET, — 
a | ae ik, ar Baltimore, December 4, 1888. 
REV. Dear Sir: I have to acknowledge your esteemed favor of the 1st instant in 
reference to the proposed passage of a law by Congress “against Sunday work in the 
Government’s mail and military service,” ete, | i 
I am most happy to add my name to those of the millions of others who ave laudably 

contending against the violation of the Christian Sabbath by unnecessary labor, and 
who are endeavoring to promote its decent and proper observance by legitimate leg- 
iglation, As the late Plenary Council of Baltimore has declared, the due observance | 
_of the Lord’s Day contributes immeasurably to the restriction of vice and immorality | 
and to. the promotion of peace, religion, and social order, and can not fail to draw 
upon the nation the blessing and protection of an overruling Providence. If benev = 
lence to the beasts of burden directed one day’s rest in every week under the old law, 

surely humanity to man ought to dictate the same measure of rest under the new law. 
y Your obedient servant in Christ, l e R a S rr 
ae, | | | | i JAMES CARD. GIBBONS. 
E ae ENE E Archbishop of Baltimore. 


I also present some extracts from a very admirable report of the New 
York Sabbath Committee, just issued, giving many facts bearing on the 
points at issue in the proposed law: © 0 0o 
Carefully distinguishing between private acts which lie within the domain of every 
man’s personal liberty, and such public acts as affect the well being and rights of the 
_ community, the committee sought to protect the day of worship against. disturbance, 
and to secure to all classes, so far as practicable, the enjoyment of the Sunday rest. 
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©The letter is not equal in value to the individual signatures of the millions he. 
ieai Tonte, Sh no loyal Catholic. priest, or paper, or person will oppose what has thus 
been Maoria” o co a ee a ee tate a Be a ane 
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Of one provision of the law, as understood by the committee, it has been impossible | 
hitherto to secure the impartial enforcement. The statute prohibits ‘‘shows” on 
Sunday, by which would seem clearly to be intended public exhibitions of whatever — 
sort for money. In more than ore case complaints under this provision have been 
dismissed by police justices, on the ground that the exhibitions complained of were 
not immoral in their nature and did not involve public disturbance. The statute, | 
however, does not prohibit shows as immoral or even as causing disturbances of the 
peace. The prohibition in question is a part of that general enactment, the object of 
which is to secure to all classes the equal enjoyment of the Sanday rest and a decent 
public respect for the day, by forbidding all forms of labor and avocations pursued 
for the purposes of gain, except in cases of necessity or mercy. | 

In one or two instances it has been the duty of the committee to call attention to 
proposed theatrical entertainments on Sunday for charitable purposes. It need 
hardly be said that if the Sunday theater law is enforced at all, it must be impar- 
tially enforced. An exception made in one instance would open the door for other 
exceptions. It is a questionable charity which, even for a good end, sets the ex- 
ample of volating the laws of the State. | 

* ka # * %* y ` *# # 

Attention was called in the last report to the effort made by associations of sales- 
men in retail stores to secure compliance with the law forbiddi > Sunday traffic. It 
was found impossible to enforce the prohibition because of 4 4 insufficiency of its 
penalty; the offenders would readily pay the minimum fine of $1 or $2 usually im- 
posed, for the privilege of continuing their illegal sales. Application was therefore 
made to the legislature for an amendment to the law. A retail employés’ associa- 
tion, with the sanction of the Central Labor Union, presented a bill, which was finally 
passed June 6, 1887, making the minimum penalty for the violation of the Sunday 
statutes to be $5, with an alternative of imprisonment not exceeding 5 days, and on 
second conviction a fine of from $10 to $20 and imprisonment of uot less than five 
days. = 


— 
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It is to be hoped that the movement for early Saturday closing will not be aban 
doned. Its universal adoption would in time obviate most of the difficulties attend. 
ing it, as is shown by many years’ experience in Kugland. 

# # ka + % * * 

The committee also invited the German pastors of New York and Brooklyn to meet 
for consultation, and with their help a German mesting was held at Cooper Institute, 
attended by nearly three thousand German Americans, at which able and earnest ad- 
dresses were delivered in German against the principles of the ‘f Personal Liberty 
Party,” and in defense of our American Sunday observance, which were received with 
enthusiastic applause, | 
# ” % * # * * 

This ‘‘ Personal Liberty” movement awakened counter agitation throughout the 
State, and in almost all of the principal town meetings were held and sermons 
preached in reference to it. Citizens without distinctiont of party or faith—Roman 


Catholics, Protestants, and large numbers of Germans—united in the opposition. 
+ ”# * * , ” % ~ % 


An important feature of the Sunday discussion throughout the country is the larger 
part which workingmen are taking in it. In the movement for bettering the condi- 
tion of the workingmen, which is so pregnant a feature of our times, the value of 
the Sunday, rest and of the laws which protect it is being more distinctly recognized. 
The Central Labor Unions of Brooklyn and New York and Knights of Labor in other 
parts of the country have sought the enforcement of existing laws closing shops and 
stores on Sunday and the enactment of such laws where they do not exist. In Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Memphis, Atlanta, Indianapolis, and other cities the journeyman bar- 
bers have recently agitated for relief from Sunday work; while, in compliance with 
this demand, in Minnesota, a recent law provides ‘‘that keeping open a barber-shop 
on Sunday for the purpose of cutting hair and shaving beards shall not be deemed a 
work of necessity or charity.” | z | | ar ae 

. a, a ae i * * oe * * Pee 

The supreme court of Pennsylvania,in a decision handed down January 3, 1888, | 
said: ‘The weekly day of rest is, from a mere physical and political stand-point, of 
infinitely greater value than is ordinarily supposed, since it not only affords a health- 
ful relaxation to persons in every position of life, but throws a strong barrier in the _ 
way of the degradation and oppression of the jaboring classes who of all others need — 
this ever-recurring day of rest and relief from weekly toil. It is therefore neither. 
harsh nor unjust that man should be required to obey these statutes which have been . 
wisely ordained for the protection of the Sabbath.” Re iets Pia e Weta Se, ae 

In Ohio an amendment to the previous law was passed by the last legislature, which 
takes away from city councils the right to regulate tue openiug and closing of saloons, — 
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on Sunday, prohibits more effectually the salting of intoxicating and malt liquors on 
that day ‘except hy physician’s prescription, and compels the closing of places of sale. 
It was passed by a “decided vote of members of both political parties. | 


Me * * * * l * * 


` 


says a leading Chicago paper: ‘All of the theaters that derive their patronage from 
what, for want of a better phrase, may be called fhe better class of society, would be 
glad to close on Sunday, Not a few saloon-keepers would be glad of a Sunday holi- 
day.” (Inter Ocean, February 26, 1883.) 
The law of Missouri prohibits on Sunday liquor selling, theaters, base-ball parks, 
and other places of amusement where an admission fee is charged. 


+ # # o # * # 


Hodeia in England have been at work for many years to seenlarize the Lord’s 
day under gnise of providing for the working classes entertainments which the more 
: intelligent of them do not desire, but rather dread, as threatening that same invasion 
of their Sunday rest which has deprived continental w orkingmen of it to a very large 
extent, 


a * # # 4 * »* 


The ditferent states that make up the German Empire differ widely as to the cus- 
tom of Sunday labor, In some states labor knows no day of rest, in others there is 
partial cessation ot work on Sunday. Returns from 50,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishinents, with 1,582,500 workingmen, show rather more than half of the establish- 
ments, working on Sunday, but less than half of the employés work regularly on that 
day. 

Of these statistics a leading journal says: “They prove one thing with tolerable 
certainty, and that is, that the footing of Sunday as a day of rest is almost Qs preca- 
rious in Germany as its footing as a “day of re ligions observance, * “* * On one 
other point the friends of Sabbath observance have undoubtedly found themselves 
somewhat justified by experience. They have always mi tinfained th: it, if Sunday 
were not kept as a sacred day, its retention as a day of rest from toil would prove 
very difficult. In this they are apparently right. In all the continental conntries 
along with readiness to be amused on Sunday comes also readiness to work, It seems 
difficult, if not impossible, to enforce a rule which allows people to play lawn tennis, 
or go to the theater, or sit in beer gardens, but forbids them to work in factories or 
beep their shops open. The experience of Germany seems to contain a great deal of 
instruction on this point.” (The Evening Post, December 10, 1887; The Nation, Decenii- 
ber 15, 1887. ) | ; 
# * # # # # 

In Russia the movement for the weekly rest has made itself felt, and petitions have 

been addressed to the holy synod from difterent parts of the Empire asking for the 

closing on Sunday of all stores and workshops, It is said to have been favorably re- 

ceived, and that the question will soon receive attention, The movement originates 

not with the clergy, but with employés, << 
* # +*+ # + 

The em Siami that now confront us are social qnestions; the equitable distri- 
bution of wealth; the securing to all classes, so faras possible, the opportunities for 
self- -improvement which are supplied by the leisure which wealth affords, In the 
solution of the problein the divinely appointed weekly rest bears a prominent part. 
The Sunday question demands careful study on the part of those who are seeking 
light on these problems in the interests of their fellow-men, and especially on the part 
of workingmen themselves. 


LT aiso submit another document, which gives the questions asked 
and answers given in the inter national convention of the Brotherhood 
_of Locomotive Engineers and the Knights of Labor, at the close of my 
address, After the half-hour address, an hour and a half was spent in 
the convention of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers in questions 
and answers, and half an hour in the Knights of Labor, after which, in 
both CANCE, our petition was indorsed by a Unanimous vote: 


E Extract Troia report of Rev. Wilbur F, Craft's address on the Sunday rest, ‘Petition before generat 
: assembly. of the Knights of Labor. (from Journal of United Labor, November 29, 1888,)] 


At the convention of engineers several questions were raised by those who feared 
that the petitioners’ dream of Sunday rest for them might be too good to come true. 
The first question raised was, ‘‘ Will not one day less work per week mean one-seventh 
: less wages m”. In response to this, attention was called to the statement of the Vander- 
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bilt engineers, and also of General Diven and other railroad managers, that as ‘nhobs 
railroad work as is now done can be done in six days, and done better, becanse of 
the better condition of the men; and on this ground the engineers would be sus- 
tained in demanding and, if necessary, compelling the railroad companies to so read- 
just the pay schedule that the men would be paid as much as at present. Tagree 
with Mr. Powderly, as I said to them, that there should be no strikes except such. as. 
were in accordance with knightly principles, 

Another question was, “ What good would my Sunday off do my family if I werea 
hundred miles away With my engine?” [t was replied that a railroad man would usu- 
ally reach the same point Saturday nightevery week, and would locate his home at that 
point, Another question related to the stock train, which, it was said, conld not be 
stoppedon the Sabbath without cruelty to animals, But another engineer replied 
that there were cars now provided in whieh stock could be fed and watered as if in 
ae stable on such trips as were too long to accomplish between Sabbaths. * In any 

vase, imen should not be sacrificed for cattle, One freight engineer from Georgia, 
where the law against Sunday fretehts is enforced, said vmphatically that he never 
would leave Georgia while a railro: ad job could be had the ro, so greatly did he prize 
his Sunday rest. 

Now [shall be glad to answer any questions, hoping to clear up all seeming diffi 
culties, so that yon can all indorse the petition as practical labor reform. 

Question. Wouldn’t it be the best w: iy to stop Sunday trains to have the Govern- 
ment own and control the railroads altogether as the knights advocate? 

Answer, I believe in that. Perhaps the best way to begin the discussion of Gov- 
ernment control for seven days per week is to disenss this bill for Government con- 
trol on one day. If the railroads refuse the little we now ask the people will be the 
more ready to take control altogether. 

Question, Could not this weekly rest day be secured without reference to religion 
by having the workmen of an establishment scheduled in regular order for one day of 
rest per week, whichever was most convenient—not all re sting on any one day? 

dInswer, A weekly day of rest has never been permanently secnred in any land except 
on the basis of religious obligation, Take the religion out and you take the rest out. 
Greed isso strong thatnothing but God and conscience can keep him from capturing: 
all the days for toil, However, I believe ina law 1 requiring that some week day be 
given for rest to those engaged in such work as is permitted on Sunday, in accord- 
ance with the following petition which was indorsed by the Kuights of Labor Coun- 
cil of Chic: ago; but beng a petition for a State law, I present it, not for indorsement 
by the Gene ral Assembly (as I do the other petition), but only tor you to carry home 
and push, each in his own State: 


“To the State nate: 


The undersigned earnestly petition your honorable body to pass a bill forbidding 
any one to hire another or to be hired for more than six di ys of any week, except 
in domestic service and the care of the sick, in order that those whom law or custom 
permits to work on Sunday may be protected in their right to some other weekly rest. 
day, and in their right to a week’s, wages for six days’ work.” 

Question by the yt aceful socialist +” Can not this Sunday rest (in which I believe), be. 
secured without law, and so without interfering w ith personal liberty, by agreements 
among churches, among engineers, ete? i 

Answer, Sunday laws do Tot in any way interfere with true liberty, for they do not 
require any mau to be religious, A six- day law is no more a violation of liberty than 
an eight-hour law. In shortening the hours of labor it is a great advantage for 
the law to name as the rest day one which is already a rest day to a large number of 
the population on religious grounds. On the continent of Europe the voluntary 
plan has failed so signally that the conventions of socialists even are asking for 
stricter laws against Sunday work, 


REMARKS BY MRS. ‘J. ©. BATEHAM. 


Mr, ORAFTS. Mrs. J. ©. Bateham, of Painesville, Ohio, the superin- 
tendent of Sabbath observance department of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, representing the organization that has done more 
work on the petitions than any other, will now speak. : 

Mrs. BATEHAM. Honored chairman and Senators, as representing ` 
our ' great body, I had the honor of presenting to you last winter a pe- 


— 
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* See General Diven’s argument in later part of this hearing. 
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tition from nearly two millions of people, asking that Congress forbid 


needless Government work and interstate commerce on the Christian 


Sabbath. You graciously granted us a hearing, and your honored 


chairman afterward introduced a bill into the Senate covering our re- 


quests, a 


We have to-day to report that that bill has been specifically indorsed 


by hundreds of thousands, and, including those who, not having seen 
? ) ? wed 


the bill, ask in general terms for a Sunday law, the petitions have grown 


from nearly two to about seven millions. This does not recognize as a 
bona fide indorsement for the Catholic Church the personal signature 
of Cardinal Gibbons. Should you accept that, it would make us four- 
teen millions. l 

I do not know how many of these seven millions have sent their in- 
dividual signatures—it is said there are millions. Ido know that nearly 


every State and Territory is represented, and that, pasted on red cloth 


supplying every necessity, 


and arranged as drapery in the Foundry Church, of this city, for the 
American Sabbath Union now iii session there, the petition is over half 
a mile in length, much of it in double columns; and yet this wonderful 
petition, doubtless by many millions the largest ever presented to this 
or any other Government, is not yet full grown. | 

Each day’s mail is bringing thousands more, and the rain is expected 


to last for weeks to come. 


The Ilinois Sabbath Association and Rev. W. F. Crafts have during 


the past year aided greatly in this work, having secured a large share 


of the new indorsements which will shortly be presented to this body. 
Allow me to say in behalf of the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 


perance Union and these petitioners, we claim that the present attitude 
of Government with reference to the Sabbath is working a great 


injustice and damage to the people, and we base our claim and our pe- 
tition on these facts: : | 

(1) Nearly every State has its Sabbath laws, but the National Gov- 
ernment has none, though greatly needed, since the question has be- 
come emphatically a national one, and the very perpetuity or loss of our 
national. rest day, the Christian Sabbath, seemsto depend on its be- 


ing protected by the Government from the encroachments of organized 


Ti 


capital and on the re-enforcement of State laws by national, 

(2) It is in gross violation of nearly every State Sabbath law that 
railroads run their Sunday trains, yet these States are powerless to 
preventit since only Congress can control interstate commerce. | 

(3) By the State laws ordinary labor and traffic is forbidden on Sun- 
day, but in defiance thereof the United States Government keeps its 
post-oftices open and sells as on other days, and sends its mail to all 
parts of the country, though the example of such cities as London and 
Toronto shows Sunday postal work to be unnecessary, the telegraph 


+ 


(4) In its military service, by the extra drills, and parades, Sunday 


is often made the most laborious day of the week. 


(5) By ignoring its Sabbath obligations and the State Sabbath laws 


it sets an example sure to be generally followed by courts of justice of 


overriding and casting odium on all Sabbath laws. This effect is far 


reaching and disastrous, 


< (6) By its example it encourages. each citizen to use the day as best 
“ suits his personal pleasure without reference to the greatest good of the 
greatest number or the laws designed to guard this. oa eee! 


© (0) It is recreant to the principles of the forefathers who established 
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this asa ‘Christian Government on the rock- bed of the Sabbath a as the 
bulwark of all morality. } 

(8) Itis listening to the demands of the rich and neglecting the cry 
of the poor—the toiling men, women, and even the children, who are 
increasingly compelled to work seven days in the week or forfeit em- 
ployment. | 

(9) In thus failing to protect their right to the God. -given day of phys- 
ical rest, if deprive es them of the opportunity to become intelligent 
members of society and lessens the chance of their being even moral. 

(10) By educating the people in lawlessness or antecedent disregard 
for law, and failing to protect the day which, more than all other influ- 
ences, tends to create and perpetuate the highest forms of morality, 
it makes itself responsible for most of the flagrant desecration of the 
Sabbath and for the rapidly lowering tone of public morals that is en- 
dangering the very life of our free Government. 

What is needed to remedy these serious evils and place the Govern- 
ment where it will re-enforce the State laws, liberate the prisoners of 
Sabbathless toil, and lift the whole country to a higher plane of moral- 
ity, seems to be that Congress enact such a law as is contemplated by 
the Sunday rest bill. 

You will like to know what classes of people we have found favorable 
to our petition. 

First, the leaders of thought and educators , SO far as approached, 
are almost invariably with us. 

Second. Christian people of all Protestant denominations, except the 
small sect of Seventh-Day Baptists. 

Third. Cardinal Gibbons says no man can be a good Catholic and not 
desire such a law. 

Fourth. Nearly all wage-workers. We have rarely found a laborer 
willing to forego his rest day for tħe sake of wages if not afraid of los- 
ing his place, They earnestly desire relief.and must have it; such 
relief this bill affords. | : 

There are two millions of laborers engaged in needless Sunday labor to- 
day in free America. A letter just received says “a huadred thousand 
railroad men are watching and hoping for your success.” They do not 
dare express this; the * bosses” are not willing the petitions should be 
circulated, and, in one case, the railroad men were told to let it alone 
and the bearer never to come there again. Two hundred and forty 
thousand wage-workers are represented on our petitions. 

Fifth. Business men who are not prejudiced because it will foil some 
personal business scheme, 

In short we believe the great majority of the people will approve such 
law, and among them the ablest, the wisest, the most patriotic and phi- 
veh ea of our country, as well as the sufferers from lack of protect- 
ing law 

Who, then, oppose the bill? Almost exclusively those who make 
money from Sabbath desecration. _ 

First in influence comes the daily newspaper press. As nearly all 
the large dailies publish a Sunday edition, greatly to the damage of 
public. morals, and derive therefrom their greatest income, they are ex- 
pected to throw their whole influence against any law which would pre- 
vent their publishing or circulating such edition. But as one great in- 
tent of the bill is to promote the morality of the people, we believe the. 
Teana g of the Sunday newspaper would be one of its most. beneficial | 
results | i 

Second. Railroad managers, who only yielded from necessity to any 
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| interatate regulations by Congress, will probably oppose further regu- 
lations, éspecially if asked in the name of their employés. Even ad- 
-mitting, as many of them have, that a law requiring all roads to stop 
would prove a financial blessing to the roads themselves, they would 
still want the day for repairs. 

We beg you in this case to remember that the men to whom we all 
intrust our lives and our property, are not fitted for such responsibility 
‘unless they have one day in seven to rest and thus tone up their nerv- | 
ous systems; and that men trained to disobey the fourth commandment 
are indirectly trained to disobey any other command of God or law of 
the Commonwealth, aud thus property and life are rendered insecure, 
and riots are a natural result. 

Third. Steam-boat companies and others who promote Sunday eccur- 
sions and amusements ostensibly for the benefit of the people, really for 
the money to be reaped from them for themselves. We claim that these 
excursions and amusements are not demanded by the people; that the 
former are a weariness to the flesh,‘and both are a source of great de- 
moralization and a publie disturbances that reereation should be af- 
forded by a Saturday half-holiday and the people be trained to be law- 
abiding and to respect the Sabbath quiet. 

Fourth, Saloonists and their backers—the brewers and distillers, 
Whatever builds up the morality of the people isagainst their interests 
and all Sabbath laws are their abhorrence. They desire lawfully or 
unlawfully to sell liquor ne on that day. The immoral elass 
go with them. 

Fifth. A class of business men who can make more money on that day 

than any other. We donot expect this class to be obstructionists. 
Sixth. A class of foreigners who prefer the Continental Sanday, with 
its work, its amusements, its beer, and perhaps its morning mass, to the 
American rest day, They do not yet see that the protection and pros- 
perity for which they came to this country is largely the result of the 
American Sabbath and consequent morality. Thoughtful Americans 
who see this will be slow to allow the exchange, 

Seventh. The Seventh-Day Baptists, a class not large in numbers, 
but who object from conscientious reasons, whereas the ‘majority do so 
from greed. Our Woman's Christian Temperance Union, while recog- 
nizing the necessity for a uniform rest day, requests that in this bill the 
conscientious seruples of this class be respected, in harmony with most 
of our State laws, and suggests the following addition to the bill: 

BEC. 7. Any person thathas habitually and conscientiously refrained from all labor 
on Saturday believing that to be the Sabbath, shall on proof thereof be exempt from 


the penalties of thislaw, provided he has not on Sunday interfered with the rights of 
others to a day for rest and worship. 


| - We are aware, honored Senators, that the opposition may be a strong 
one; we have taith, however, that you will correctly estimate the mo- 
tives of those who. oppose this bill, and that you will heed the voice of 
these seven. millions of the most worthy classes of society, saying 
through their signatures, in tones not be misunderstood or neglected, 
that the people of this mighty nation decline to surrender the richest. 
legacy God and their fathers have bequeathed to them, a Sabbath of 
“We believe you will guard the satety and prosperity of the country | 
rather than listen to the selfish clamor of those who would sacrifice the 
public weal for private greed. | 
- _ This is no ephemeral spurt of religions enthusiasm, but the expres- 
í sion of the deepest convictions and wishes not only of the seven millions 
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we represent, but of the vastly greater number whom they represent. 
This country is stirred from one end to the other ọn this question, and- 
it can never be settled till it is settled r ight, for so God and the people 
will have it. | 


REMARKS BY HON. G. P. LORD. 


Mr. CRAFTS: The next tospeak will be the representative of the or- 
ganization which, next to the Womaiws Christian Temperance Union, 
has done the hardest work in gathering petitions. It has really worked 
as a national society, though named the Linois State Sabbath Associa- 
tion. Itis re presente aqd here by its most active worker, Hon, Cr P. Lord, 
of Blgin, who will now speak. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Chairman and honorable Senators, as a sapien aae 
of the Sabbath Association of Minois, I submit. the following points in 
support of a national weekly rest law : 

(1) By common law the Christian Sabbath, known on our calendi Ir as 
Sunday, i is a legal weekly rest day, and it is the only day which by come 
mon consent is a weekly rest day. a 

We all know that statute laws remain on our statute books until they 
are repealed, Whereas common laws, which are base d upon Common Eus- 
tom, have to be constantly re-enacted. 

It is estimated that not more than 3,000,000 of our population Suk 
on the Sabbath, and most of this number are unwilling workers. 

This being true, the balance, or more than 57,0 00,000 of our popula. 
tion, by abstaining from their regular weekly toil on the Sabbath, are 
constantly re-enacting this law of a weekly rest day. 

Congress, by adjourning its sessions from Saturday until Monday, i is 
constantly re-enacting this law. 

The Supreme Court-of the United States, by adjourning from Satur- 
day until Monday, is constantly re-afiirming the law which gives to 
the people s legal weekly rest day. 

(2) The Constitution of the United States guaranties to all men the 
“liberty” to have and to enjoy their legal rights. 

Every man is abridged of his liberty When he is deprived of his legal 
rights. 

The Constitution further guar anties the right to t6 the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

No man can be happy while hei is conscious of being deprived of his 
rights.” | 

We regard property rights as being sacl red rights. 

Are there not other rights which are equally s sacred ? | 

Our forefathers, as an expression of their ablontene cof a government. 
that would deprive them of their rights, converted Boston harbor into. 
& great tea-pot, and we justify them for that act. 

By what rule of consistency do we Justify fhem for so doing while we 
approve of the acts of our Government in depriving its employes in the | 
postal, military, and naval service of their right to a weekly rest day ? 
© No plea of convenience by any class can justify the Government in 
depriving its employés in the postal service of their rights. 

-Nor should we overlook that large class of men in the employ of our 
great corporations. : 

If these corporations abridize the Hiichts of their employés, deprive 
them of their right to a weekly rest day, by what law of equity can 
- those corporations require the Government to protect them in their 
| property rights when those rights are endangered me their ET 
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The equities:are against them—« Hey Wave. sown to the wind, ” iad 
they need not be surprised if they “ reap the whirlwind.” 

He may feel assured that this alee: problem will never be solved so 
long as the laboring class are deprived of any of their rights. 

The great demand of the laboring class is for more rest. 

The Gove rnment has heretofore recognized the justic eof this demand 
by reducing the pumber of hours required fora day’s work, 

It should how enact a law giving to those tn its employ, or under its 
i tai tion, their legal w eekly rest day, 


REMARKS BY GENERAL A. S. DIVEN. 


Mr. CRAFTS, The next speaker will be a re presentativ i of the Amer- 
ican Sabbath Union, the chairman of its delegation, General A, S. 
Diven, who for thirty years practically controlled the Brie Railway, 
and will speak on the railroad phase of the subject. 
oMr, Diven. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the Sabbath Union made me an 
honorary member because, a year or two since, when one.of the New 
York papers invited discussion of Sanday railroad tr aftie, having bad a 
long experience in the management of railroads, and fee ling somewhat 
qualified to enter upon tbe dise ussion, I submitted two articles, in whieh 
l took the somewhat. radical ground that there was no public necessity 
for Sunday trains, and that the corporations owning the roads would 
not suffer in their economy by abstaining from Sunday trafie, 

I took the ground, first, that the amount of traffic would be the same 
whether performed in six days or seven; second, that the railroads 
have the capacity to perform all the Dusiness in six days that they are 
now doing in seven; third, that it would not increase the expense of 
operating the roads to lay over on Sunday; fourth, that so far as the 
public is concerned, there is no eaei justifying the running of rail- 
road trains on Sunday on account of fr eights or passengers or mails. 

Having stated these radical views of mine with regard to transporta- 
tion, I would rather stop right bere and hear any objections that muy 
be made to these propositions, unless they are admitted, 

The CHAIRMAN. How do you explain that as much can be done in 
Six days as in seven in the way of railroad traffic ? 

Mr. DIVEN. I explain itin this way: The railroads have the capat- 

ity’. | | 

Phe CHAIRMAN. Suppose the work then Tenens | 

Mr. Divin. The facilities for transportation increase in advance of 
the demand, 

O Phe CHAIRMAN. Would it not be necessary to increase those facili- 

-ties sooner than if you took the seven days to do the work ? 

Mr. Diven. The facilities at present are more than enough to do the 
work in six days, and the facilities are increasing faster than the de- 
mand by the construction of additional competing lines and by improve- 
ment of the older lines, 

The CHAIRMAN. You attribute it, then, to the fact th: yt the facilities 
are more rapidly increasing than the tr atic? 

. Mr. DIVEN. That is a fact. | | = 

~The CHAIRMAN. You do not claim that ats much work can be done, i 
with the facilities remaining the same, in six days as in seven? 
-= Mr., Divren. No; but the roads have facilities for doing enough in six 
Anya to meet all thë business requirements and a great deal more, 
Phe CHAIRMAN. You do not mean to say that a piece of freight could — 
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leave San Pianoi and get to Boston as quickly in six days a8 now in 
seven days? 

Mr. DIVEN. No. | 7 | 

The CHAIRMAN. Then economy of time to the public would be lacking? 

Mr. DivEN. I claim that the difference in tinge between the trans- 
mission of freights from San Francisco to New York would be of no 
practical consequence. It is a kind of freight that, whether it arrives 
one day or the next in New York, it is perfectly immaterial to the trade. 

The CHAIRMAN. How, with business men, or a minister who, start- 
ing from San Francisco on a given day, must preach in New York the 
next Sunday ? Men want to save time. Could they get from San Fran- 
cisco to New York in six days when seven are now required ? 

Mr. Diven. There are three days in the week in which passengers can 
start from San Francisco and arrive in N ew York without encroaching 
upon Sunday. 

The CHAIRMAN. You do not claim that a passenger could make the 
same distance in six days that he cau make now in seven ? 

Mr. DiveN. No; Ido not claim that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Jn other words, you do not claim that by this one. 
day’s general rest the rapidity of action would be so increased during 
the remaining six days, without destruction to economic principles, that 
the six days’ work with the seventh day’s rest would be as good as seven 
days’ work without any day’s rest? 

Mr. Diven. I will state to the committee what I would do if I were 
controlling a railroad line between New York and San Francisco. There 
would be the same number of passengers. Nobody claims that it would 
take one from the number of passengers from ocean to ocean, if they all 
-had to lay over on Sunday. The same number of passengers would be 

carried. Therefore, the railroads would be losing nothing. 

a DE The main question is, What would be the loss to the- 
public ' 

Mr. Driven. I will come to that point. If I were managing a road 
from New York to San Francisco, no matter what the other lines might 
do, this would be my programme: Starting Sunday night, there are 
three of the first days of the week in which passengers can go through , 
betore the next Sunday. Then I would arrange. my Sunday stop-over 
stations at three places. I would locate those stations at the most at- 
tractive places upon the road, at which I would make the most perfect 
hotel accommodations. Then on the lay-over trains 1 would give a 
-free ticket for hotel accommodations tor one day, and I venture to say 
that any road now in operation which would adopt that system would 
get the largest trains on the lay-over trains. 

The CHAIRMAN. Taking the year together, do you believe the public | 
would accomplish as much business by observing g the Sabbath with ref- | 
erence to the transportation of freight and passengers as under the OX- 
isting system by the violation of the Sabbath ? 

Mr. DıvEN. 1 have no doubt that they would, There is just so much 
traffic to be carried. There is just so much freight. The only case 
where travel would be decreased would be in Sunday excursions and | 
matters of that kind. ES 

The CHAIRMAN. You were superintendent of the Erie Railroad ? 

Mr. Diven. I was vice-president for a long time of the Erie road and 
Ihave been president of other lines. 7 

As to moving ordinary freights, which form the great bulk of trans- 
portation furnished to railroads, tie product of the forest, of the mine, — 
of the factory, and the freight ‘of the merchant, the mine lies idle on | 
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Sunday, the factor lies idle on Sunday, and all the industries that sup- 
ply transportation to the companies are idle on Sunday, No freights 
are brought to depots on Sunday; no freights are taken from the depots 
on Sunday. None of the industries that contribute to the traffic of 
railroads are in operation on Sunday, and when all those industries are 
suspended, why it is necessary to keep their freight moving I, for the 
life of me, can not understand. The balk of the treights are of a char- 
acter that are not damaged by a day’s delay, nor is the market affected, 

It is claimed, I know, that there are certain perishable freights that 
would be inter fered with by Sunday rest to the disadv: mtage of the 
public. As to the live stock ‘that is largely shipped from the valley of 
the Mississippi or trom the Western plains, E hold that it is to the ad- 
vantage of the shipper as well as the railroad companies that the stock 
should not be kept in cars more than forty-eight hours. On all the 
trains moving from the sources of the large supply of live stock to New 
York, it is expedient that the stock should be taken out of the cars to 
rest, for if they are forced through without rest they come into the 
market in a feverish, exhausted state, and are untit for the butcher, I 
know that to be the case from experience. 

When I was in the management of the Brie road we thought it wise 
to lay over with our stock even between Buffalo and New York. That 
is not regarded as essential now, but it is essential, nevertheless. The 
stock shipper profits by the time of rest given to his stock. 

However, livestock transportation is “becoming a very small item 
upon the roads. The principal part of the cattle are slaughtered in the 
West, and come to this part of the country in the shape of fresh meat. 

$y the invention of the refrigerator car the prepared fresh meats are 
brought from the far West. The cattle are butchered at Kansas City, 
for instance, and the dressed beef is carried not only from Kansas City 
to New York, but to Charleston, Savannah, and Jacksonville, and all 
over the ci stern part of the country. Not only is that done, but it is 
sarried to London, and the European cities are supplied with fresh beef 
bute hered at Chicago which is as good or better than if it had been 
butchered in Europe. 

With that arrangement by whieh fresh meat can thus be transported 
without deterior: ation the plea of necessity for moving live-stock on 
Sunday surely ceases. 

Another point urged by a great many is that the milk which supplies 
the cities must be brought in on Sunday. That I know to be unneces. 
sary. The milk of the dairy of Saturday supplies the city of New York 
on Monday. No milk trains that supply our cities with milk ever reach 
farther from the market than 100 miles, and that hundred miles may be 
run in four or five hours. The milk of Saturday night may be brought 
into New York and delivered before daylight on Sunday morning, I 
would allow these trains to run Sunday night provided they would not. 
encroach upon the day of Sunday. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is, the daylight of Sunday ? 

Mr. DIVEN. Yes; the daylight. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will yor not state to the committee your views as | 

- to the effect of the seven days’ work without a rest day upon the com- 
- dition of the employés, and as bearing also upon the safety and efficiency 

with: which transportation is made for passengers and freight alike ? 

~ Mr, DIvVEN. That is a subject I am not well prepared’ to discuss. : 
~The CHAIRMAN. You must have an opinion. __ 

Mr. DIVEN. Certainly ; but I am no prepared particularly on that 
° point ; as to facts and figures, : 
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The CHAIRMAN. Please state vour opinion briefly. 
Mr. DIVEN. I state most emphatic úly that the men who have their 
seventh day rest are always in better condition for railroad service than | 

those who are compelled to work that extra day. 

The CHAIRMAN. What effect has that upon the satety of life ? 

Mr. DIVEN. A wearied engineer, in my judgme nt, does not keep Ms 
balance as well; he can not conduct his train with so much prudence 
and safety. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is your opinion as i the effect of the present 
method of conducting travel (that is, largely continuing the labor of 
the men on the Sabbath as well as other days) upon the ‘railroad acel- 
dents which occur in the country ? | | | 

Mr. DIVEN. In my judgment a railroad engineer to perform his duty 
with caution ought to have rest. He ought not to be overworked. 

The CHAIRMAN, Can you answer the question directly, does Sun- 
day work increase or lessen the accidents in the country k 

Mr. DIVEN. I think it inereases them, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there anything else you would like to say ? 

Mr. CRAFTS. Will General Diven | vive his opinion as to Sunday mail 
trains ? 

Mr. Diven. With regard tomail tr: vins, | see no necessity for the dis- 
tribution or movement, of mais on Sunday. The mail is not resorted 
to now in cases of emergency. In all cases of emergency where rapid 
communication is desired, the telegraph is resorted to, and since we 
have that there ts no oc asion for using the mail in case of emergency. 
Almost all the great business of the “country for which the mails are 
used is suspended on Sunday. The exchanges, the banks, all oflices of 
business are closed on Sunday, and the Sunday mails are not opened 
until Monday. For personal communication one day’s delay in a social 
letter ean make no difference, and if there is ac ‘cident, or sickness, or any 
emergency, the telegraph is always resorted to now, 

Senator PALMER, Lshould like to ask you one question. Theard you 
remark that the adoption of refrigerator ears and their use did away 
with the necessity to transport live cattle on Sunday. 

Mr, DIVEN. By the use of refrigerator cars fresh meat need not be 
transported on Sunday. 

Senator PALMER. I thought you were speaking of live cattle in that 
a UT and | was going to ask whether you knew that the refrig- 

erator cars are matters of patent and ever y one using them has to pay 
tribute to the owners of the patent. 

Mr, Diven. That may be the Case. : | 

Senator PALMER. That would have a very important bearing on the 
question, | 

Mr. DIVEN. Refrigerator cars are now used a great deal more than 
formerly. There is ten times the quantity of meat brought to New 
York in those cars than comes on the hoof. 

senator PALM ER. If the transportation of cattle in the live state 
© were abandoned it would give those who control the refrigerator. « Cars a 

monopoly of the transpor tation of beef. 7 

Mr, DivEN, That is true. eee TA 

Senator PALMER. That is a very material pr actical question that 
would come up in the consider: ition of any proposed le gislation. The > 
public are very sensitive on a matter of that kind. 

Mr. DivEN. Have not the public, through Congre ess, & right to limit | 
the charges tor the transportation of meat notwithstanding t the pat. 
ent? d think they have. 5 
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Senator PALMER. Only relatively. I doubt whether Congress has 
any right to make an arbitrary restriction. | 

Mr, DIVEN. No; but they have, I think, a right to put a limit upon 
the transpor tation charges. 

The CHAIRMAN. When it is an interstate-commerce question it can be 
regulated. 

Senator PALMER. The Interstate Commerce Commission does not go 
-into the rates, | understand, but only into the relation of rates. | 

The CHAIRMAN, | think Congress has the power to regulate rates, 
but | know gentlemen who think it has not. 


REMARKS BY REV. T. P. STEVENSON. 


Mr. Crarrs, Rev. T. P. Stevenson, D. D., corresponding secretary of 
the National Reform Association, will now address the committee. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the society which L represent. is one 
Which has been organized to maint: un all existing Christian features 
in the American Government, and to maintain and promote the con- 
nection between the American Government and the Christian religion. 
Consequently this question lies within the field of our work. 

Let me say that the law of God as we seek to have it regarded in our 
country does not simply require the observance of the Sabbath, though 
that is one point of view, Prom another point of view the law of God 
protects the rights of men to the Sabbath. It is the boon which God 
has given to the toiling world, this exemption on one day from the curse 
of labor, The yoke of toil on one day is lifted away. The whole con- . 
stitution of the world, our social life, and even the material forces and 
substances that we deal with, have been conformed to that law, | 

So experience has proven that men do not gain but lose by unremit- 
ting toil, and that more is accomplished, ndunieially and financially, by 
the observance of that law of rest than is accomplished by continuous 
labor. 

The Constitution of the United States throws its safeguard around 
one eminent personage in ont land, exempting him from “the necessity 
of labor on that day. The President of the United States has one day 
-in seven guarantied to him tree from the necessity of considering public 
business under the Constitution of the United States. 

- The whole framne-work of our Government has been arranged so as to 
secure exemption from work on that day for nearly all the officials of 
the Government. On two memorable occasions in the year 1828 the 
American Congress was constrained to adjourn on Sabbath morning. 
~The vote to adjourn having been twice defeated by the casting vote of 
the presiding oflicer, Congress was coustrained to adjourn by the pro- 
test of members, w ho contended that they would not remain there unless 
‘compelled by force, and that there was no power or law to compel at- 
‘tention to the public service on the Lord’s day. 
 Itisa fundamental principle in republican institutions that the rights 
of the humblest ave as sacred as the rights of the most elevated, and the 
same authority—the power of the Government—which guards by its 
fundamental law the right of the President of the United States to one 
-day of rest in seven ought to be exerted to guard the rights of all classes 
of our citizens. The two millions referred to here who are engaged in 
- needless secular labor on the Sabbath day, most of them unwilling la- 
borers, constitute an interest which oug ht to be the care of the Govern- | 
-ment and of legislation. 
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So we plead this as a question of ‘rights. | The American: Republic 
| had its birth in a contest for rights, and the noblest passages of our his- 
tory have been those in which we have been involved in aurugg gles lor 
the maintenance and preservation of human rights. _ , 

We present this as a broad question of rights, the right of men, an 
inalienable right under the ordinances and appointments of oar Creator, 
to one day of “rest in seven, That amounts toone whole year in every 
seven years, seven whole years in every forty- nine, free for the highe st 
uses, the highest, ends of Ta | 

The CHAIRMAN. Upon what ground do you aves your claim that this 
Sunday vest is an inalienable right, like the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness ? | 

Mr. STEVENSON. On the ground that it is a right given by the Orea- 
tor of men and clearly rev ealed in His Word to all the children of men, l 
just as the right to life and liberty. 

I wish to present one point more, [ refer to the recent movement on 
the part of the Government of Belgium. A report presented before the 
Belgian Parliament in the legislative chambers, by the minister for 

railways and the postal service, Indicates the reforms towards Which 
the Government there is striving, He says: 

In the great railway workshops, where thousands of hands are amord (d in effect- 
ing repairs, all work has cgased to be done on the Sabbath, save in urgent cases where 
the heads of such departments have tojustify their proceedings to the directors, — 

I have found, from strict statistical inquiries, that without ‘interfering i in the shebt- 
est way with commercial requirements, two hundred and fifty goods trains could be- 
withdrawn on the Sabbath. 

With regard to the post-office here in Brussels, we have ten eli a day, and 
we compel the postmen to continue this drudge ry on the seventh day of the week 
likewise. Are we not bound, on the score of Taumanity and justice, to allow these 
men æ little time for rest of hody and quiet of mind ? Y propose to arrange matters 
in such away that all correspondence shall be delivered in the Morning, with two-or 
three supple mentary distributions during the day in the principal centers, sO that no. 
interest shall suffer seriously. | 


We have, as yet, no general deao of mail by carriers in any | 
American city, and it seems that these timely reforms which the Bel- 
gian minister has proposed we might anticipate in this country by the 
abrogation of the Sunday mail service, the discontinuance of Sunday 
mail trains, and of all kindred violations of the Sabbath. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you claim, from your stand- “point, that the entire 
day, from midnight on ‘Saturday until midnight on Sunday, should be. 
obser ved? 3 | 

Mr. STEVENSON. We claim that the entire day, one- seventh of the | 
time, should be observed. 

The CHAIRMAN. You place it on the soul of sacred obligation ®: 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir; that the law of God in reference to thie 
Sabbath is a law that binds nations and governments as well as indi- 
viduals. We are unable to see how a nation or a government. has. any i 
= right to disregard the moral obligation of the Sabbath law. 3 
| ‘Senator PALMER. You state that there is one person in the United 7 
States to whom is guarantied exemption from labor on the Sabbath, 
namely, the President. Is that guarantied to him by: any aera 
in the Constitution? | 
© Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir; the Constitution provides: that the Presi- 
-dent shall have “ten days, Sundays excepted, 7 for the consider: ation of i 
-auy bill presented to him, A ee 
© Mr. CALL, How about other matters besides pills? a ae 

Mr. STEVENSON. My point is that that establishes the prineipta; and. 
that i in consistency the Government of the United States ought to carry. 
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out the same principle, as far its authority extends, in behalf of the 
humblest individual in the Jand. | 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Really, as a matter of argument, because of course 
you advance it seriously, can that be held to be in any sense more than 
a provision that the President is to have ten days, which everybody 
concedes to be days on whieh it is proper to work? He may con- 
sclenciously be opposed to work upon the Sabbath. Is not that simply 
this, that he shall have ten days when everybody is of opinion that be 
can work, and the seventh day he may work or not as he pleases in the 
consideration of bills? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Certainly. That is my understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. It saves his right of conscience as well as other 
people’s. — | t pa 

Mr. STEVENSON. I think that is precisely the meaning of the clause, 
It saves his right of conscience in the matter. 

Mr. CALEL. But how about the President’s other duties? The legisla- 
tive portion is a small part of the Executive duties, What provision of 
the Constitution is there that exempts the President from performing 
any other duties où Sunday ? 

Mr. STEVENSON. There is nothing. 

The CHAIRMAN. He still might enforce the law in case of necessity 
to preserve public order. The laws are not suspended on the Sabbath. 
Is there any other point you wish to make ? | 

Mr, STEVENSON. I submit the folowing document: 


t 


THE NATIONAL MAIL SERVICE AND THE SABBATH. 
By the Rev. PR. P. STEVENSON. 


The American people are asked to unite in securing the discontinuance of the 
national mail service on the first day of the week, commonly called the Lord’s Day. 
Certain forms of petition looking to this result will be found below. 

In the present discussion of this question, it is assumed : 

(1) That the law of God requires the observance of one day in seven as a day.of 
rest and worship, and that this law is of permanent and universal obligation. 

(2) That the human body and the human mind, as well as the beasts of burden and 
even the inanimate world, are so constituted as to require this weekly period of rest 
or change of occupation, The bealth aud longevity of mankind are promoted, and 
the wealth of the community increases faster where the Sabbath is observed. The 
privilege, therefore, of devoting one whole day in seven to the interests of man’s spirit- 

al nature, without material loss and even with material advantage, is one of the 
greatest boons which the Creator has bestowed on our race, The right to this weekly 
rest is one of the most sacred rights of humanity. Whatever infringes on or imperils 
it strikes at the foundations of individual and public welfare, | ae 

(3) Since the weekly Sabbath is at once the great witness for the rights of God, 
and the great opportunity for religious instruction, it follows that morality and re- 
ligion can not Jong survive among any people its overthrow or abandonment, 

(4) The law of the Sabbath is binding on nations and governments as well as on 
individual men, ‘This obligation has been recognized through our whole history by 
the general cessation of business in our courts and legislatures, and in all other de- 
partments of government on the first day of the week, and by the enactment of laws, 
in every Ntate save one, to restrain and punish the desecration of the Lord’s Day. 

(6) The transportation and delivery of the publie mails on that day can not be 
justified by any sound plea of necessity, especially in these days when the electric 
telegraph supplies the means of almost. instantancous communication aud is ordinarily 
employed for all urgent messages, ‘This was admirably presented once in a memorial 
of Glasgow workingmen, asking for the release of public servants employed in con- 


nection with, the postal and telegraph service on the Sabbath: 


“Letters delivered on the Sabbath must have been posted not later than the previ- 
ous day, so that telegrams forwarded on Saturday instead of them would have been 
delivered on the self-same day, and long before such letters: and letters posted on Sab- 


-bath are not delivered sooner than Monday, so that telegrams transmitted betimes on 


- Monday morning instead of them would be received as soon as such letters. And 


therefore a total cessation throughout the entire Sabbath from all postal work would 
not necessitate the transmission or delivery even of telegrams on that sacred day.” 
‘The national mail service on the Sabbath is therefore a violation of the law of God, | 
and, although of long-standing, is inconsistent with the established institutions and 
best traditions of the American Government. | | 
This document is addressed to those who are believed to feel and acknowledge the 
force of the foregoing considerations, 


EXTENT OF THE EVIL, 


The amount of labor performed on the Sabbath in connection with the mail service 
has greatly increased within the last few years, and is steadily and rapidly increas- 
ing, The great railroad lines are extending their connections, absorbing shorter 
roads, extingnishing local control, and welding them into great “systems” under dis- 
tant management. Along all these through or trunk lines the mails are regularly 
carrie@on the Lord’s day. The number of towns at which the mail is delivered, and 
the number of hours during which the post-oftices are kept open on the Sabbath, are 
being constantly increased, and these post-oflices are being 1acreasingly resorted to 
by the public, and even by Christian people, on that day. p | 

It has been commonly supposed that our great cities were Bie centers and seats of 
all those influences which are most powerfully prejudicial to a right observance of 
the day of rest, But, in the matter of the imail service, the desecration of the Sab- 
bath is spreading far more rapidly in the rural districts than in cities, A very small 
proportion of the residents of cities ever go to the post-office. Their letters and papers 
are delivered by carriers at their homes, As there is no delivery by carriers on the 
Sabbath, there is no reception of mail matter on that day by the great majority of 
the citizens. We are well aware how soon and how sadly all this may be changed by 
the establishment of deliveries on the Lord’s day in our cities, but the only efforts 
put forth in this direction heretofore have been suceessfally resisted. The extension 
of the mail service, however, on that day to interior towns has been followed there 
by a flood-tide of secular influences which are rapidly destroying all sense of the 
sanctity and peculiar obligation of the Lord’s day. _ | 

Partial statistics have been gathered as to the amount of work done in the princi- 
pal post-oftices of the country on the Sabbath, ‘That at Chicago may be citea as an 
example: | 
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Although, as appears from this table, there is uo delivery by carriers in Chicago 
on the Sabbath, yet the same letter informs us that the three hundred aud seventeen 
“urriers must go to the post-oflice on that day to prepare the mails which come in for 
delivery on Monday morning.. And we see that of four hundred and eighty-one em- 
plovés, only thirty have the Sabbath to themselves, | | 


Ta 
RELATION TO OTHER EVILS. 


If any one will glance at a complete railroad map of the United States and see the 
net-work of railways that lies on the land like the meshes of aspider’s web, and will 
think of the endless procession of trains, passenger and freight, moving night and 
day along these arteries of travel and commerce, and will then gyemember that this 
system, to a largeextent, continues its operations without regard to the Sabbath, he- 
will form some conception of the magnitude of the evil which confronts us. ae 

The number of passenger traing entering and leaving the Broad street station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in Philadelphia every Sabbath is about one hundred and forty- 
eight. The number varies from year to year, and at different seasons of the year, but | 
- the tendency is steadily toward the increase of the business done on the Sabbath. 
This is altogether exclusive of the freight business, (The whole business is criminal, | 
It isin plain violation of the law of God and of the laws of the States, and is, in alinost— 
every case, without excuse. The law of God is simply ignored. The laws of the. 
Commonwealth are overriddeu because the penalties provided a hundred years ago 
are insufficient to restrain the great corporations of to-day, because the legislatures 
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- refuse to increase them, and because the officers of the Government and the general 
-public are indifferent to the enforcement of the law, But the whole nation is involved 
in the guilt of this vast system of Sabbath desecration through the action of the Gen- | 
eral Government in its demand upon the railroads for mail service on the Sabbath, 

These facts are closely connected with this other momentous fact, that within five 
or ten years the great newspapersin nearly all our cities have begun the publication 
of regular editions on the Sabbath, and are making strenuous exertions to push them 
into wide circulation. Multitudes are not aware with what energy this assault upon 
the sanctity of the Sabbah is pressed, or at how many points. Some idea may be 
gained by observing what a singlo great newspaper is doing to extend the circulation 
of its Sunday issue, Many of the principal summer resorts are, like Saratoga and 
Newport, at points somewhat removed from the great arteries of travel, and the loval 
roads which reach them do not run onthe Sabbath. Inorder to place the Sunday 
. Tribune in advance of all other New York papers in the hands of the multitudes 
thronging the hotels at Saratoga, its proprietors have for two years been running a 
train exclusively for this purpose, from New York to Schenectady, in advance of the 
‘Mail and at a speed, in some places, of 6 miles in five minutes. At Schenectady the 
papers have heretofore been thrown to a pony express which completed the journey to 
Saratoga Springs. This year (1885), the newspaper bas secured the service of a special 
engine on the Delaware and Hudson Railroad —hitherto, we believe, a strictly Sabbath- 
keeping road. 7 a | 

To Newport the Tribune has been carried on the Sabbath by a series of expresses 
in which several men successively took part. A swift horse carried the load ina 
light wagon from Narragansett Ferry to a point on the bay where a yacht was wait- > 
ing, With sails raised to receiveit. The course from this point te Newport was nota — 
clear one, ‘There was an island to cross, The bundles were hurried across in another 
vehicle, and received on the other side by avother yacht which conveyed thein to 
their destination. Greater speed and an earlier delivery have this year been secured 
by a slightly different route. Narragansett Pier, and Watch Hill, and Hartford, and 
New London, and other points in Connecticut and Rhode Island, Richfield Springs 
and the Catskills in New York, the Delaware Water Gap, Stroudsburgh, and other 
places in Pennsylvania, have been reached by the same paper by similar means. 

From the efforts thus made to reach points to which the mails are not yet available, 
we can readily infer the eager pressure which is exerted on the postal authorities to 
quicken and extend the mail service on the Sabbath for their benetit, Without the 
oppurtunity afforded by this service to reach a wide circle of readers, these Sabbath- 
breaking newspaper enterprises would not have been undertaken, Their very exist- 
ence, with their illimitable intluence for evil, is chargeable to the mail facilities fur- 
nished by the Government, and they, in turn, react powerfully on the Governmeut to 
stimulate and extend the evil which creates their opportunity. 

The example of the metropolitan journals, in this respect, is being followed by the 
newspapers in cities of the second class, until it is now estimated that there are nearly 
500 newspapers in the United States which are issued seven days in the week. Every 
one of these is dependent, more or less, on the United States mail service tor oppor- 
tunity to reach its patrons. Every one of these exerts its influence to enlarge the 
area of that service on the Sabbath, To this whole vast system of Sabbath-breaking 
the national Government, through its mail service, becomes a consenting and con- 
tributing party. The “Sunday” newspapers, the United States mail service, and the 
railroads, constitute a triple unholy alliance against the right observance of the day 
of rest. by the American people. The Government, in this matter, throws the weight 
of its august example against the interests of religion and good morals, Tho Sab-: 
bath mail service is even more demoralizing than other forms of Sabbath-breaking, 
because it is the act of the Government itself, while they are illegal—existing in de- 
fiance of law. These facts constitute a veritable crisis in the history of the country, 
and set before the people one of the gravest problems which they have ever been 
called to consider. | | | i 
à EFFECTS ON MORALS AND RELIGION. 


~ The sanction of law reconciles many consciences to what wonld otherwise be 
Been to be great evils. Testimony carefully gathered from various sections of the 
country reveals the tact that the loval post-oflice open on the Sabbath is a sluice-gate 
through which a flood of secular reading and correspondence pours into even Chris- 
tian homes, Over wide sections of the country the arrival of the Sabbath morning 
- mail from the city is the signal for the resort of multitudes to the post-oftice. Chris- 
tian men and women, on their way to and from the sanctnary, swell the throng. 
~ The afternoon of the day is surrendered to secular things, The step to common labor 
-on the Sabbath, on some plea of necessity, is not a long one. ‘The rapid multiplica- 
tion of Sabbath-breaking occupations in all our centers of population is a legitimate _ 
> outgrowth of this planting. The three allied forces referred to above are eating | 
- like a canker into Sabbath keeping principles wud practices even of the professedly — 
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Christian public. There is no other point at which Sabbath-breaking customs so 
successfully invade the lives and the homes of Christian people, and no other at 
whieh resistance and protest aro more greatly needed. Std | 
o It requires no prophetic gift to foresee the consequences which must flow from the 
continued operation of these forces. As public sentiment learns to tolerate and to de- 
mand this supply of secular reading on the Sabbath, all the instrumentalities of diffus- 
ingit willbe enlarged and extended. The number of post-offices permitted to reiuain 
closed on the Sabbath will steadily diminish, The number of persons who will con- 
sent to receive, or will demand, their mail on the Sabbath, will continually increase. 
The demand for the delivery of letters from house to house in cities on the Sabbath 
will be renewed and granted. Stores and counting-rooms will gradually be thrown 
open that the letters thus delivered may be received and answered. Open for this 
purpose, other business will be transacted. Express companies will be urged to receive 
und forward parcels of goods for which the Sabbath morning mail brings pressing 
orders. Merchants who would preter to respect the Sabbath will grow restive under 
the seeming advantages gained by conscienceless. competitors, | 

Christian principle, weakened by small concessions and underinined by treacherous 
currents on every side, will gradually cease its resistance, save in the bosoms of a few 
who will hold to the precepts of God’s law and the memories of better days; and the 
Sabbath of the Lord, the Sabbath of our fathers, the Sabbath whose due observance 
is the chief pillar of national virtue and welfare, will be to all appearance lost in a 
rushing tide of lust for pleasure and lust for gain, With the loss of the Sabbath 
religion will perish; for history and the word of God bear witness that faith in things 
unseen Will not long survive where the Sabbath, God’s chief witness among men, 
has ceased to give its testimony. The natural, almost inevitable, effect of the nainte- 
nance of religious forms and usages while the habitual violation of the moral law is 
tolerated, will be a harvest, first of forinalism, and then of unbelief, | 

Infidelity and irreligion will sweep over the land; churches will be neglected; the 
great evangelistic agencies of to-day, which are leavening our own and other lands 
with the gospel, will be shorn of their strength; the ehildren of those who throng our 
sanctuaries to-day will become infidels and worldings; our sehools and colleges, per- 
verted tosecular education, will be seminaries of atheism; and only as she is scourged 
back to God and to duty by terrible judgments, can it be hoped that the nation will 
recover the advantage which to-day she is so wantonly casting away. Even if there 
be small hope of immediate success, effort against these on-coming evils will not be lost, 
It will have a valuable effect on the church and on the public, quickening Christian 
consciences, restraining many from falling into the use of the Sabbath mails, and so 
tending to prevent an increase of the evil. 


FORMER ACTION OF CONGRESS. 


A powerful incentive to effort in this behalf is found in the action which has forni- 
erly been taken by Congress. | | 


In the years 1328-29 numerous petitions against the mail service on the Sabbath 
were sent up from no less than twenty-one diferent States, These petitions were 
supported by powerful argumonts. In one it Was reasoned: | ica 
‘“Puring the session of Congress in 1828 (on the 12th of May and the sth of July) 
the House was not permitted to procéed with business on Sabbath utorning by reason 
of the steady and firm resistance of a large number of members who refused to rec- 
ognize the propriety of proceeding with thoir ordinary business on that day. The 
votes for adjournment were nearly equally divided, and more than once lost by the 
casting voteof the chair. Members then declared that they would leave the House 
and not return before Monday morning, unless brought in by force, and very properly 
contended that no authority existed to compel their attendance on the Lord’s Day ; 
and the House on both occasions was compelled to adjourn. * *. * Now, since 
= those men would not consent to labor a few hours on one or two Sabbaths in a year, 
with what consisteucy can they compel many thousands of their constituents to labor 


every Sabbath in the year? | | | 

“ Among the amendments tothe Constitution, and equally binding, is the folowing— 
Article I.: ‘Congress shall make no law respecting’ ap establishment of religion, or 
to prohibit the free exercise thereof.’ Now place beside this the clause: ‘And it shall 
be the duty of the postmaster, at all reasonable hours, on every day of the week, to 
deliver on demand any letter, or paper, or packet, to the person entitled to or author- 
ized to receive the same,’ and see whether aconscientious Christian can bea postmaster 
and at the same time enjoy the free exercise of his religion. If Congress has s right 
to reqnirs such labor, can it not require many other things contrary to the Christian. 
religion, as that every member of Congress, of the Executive, and every officer of 
the General Government, shall on every day of the week attend to the duties of his 
appointment, until every Christian shall be excluded from oftice? But would not 
such lawsprohibit the free exercise of religion, and’ be unequal and unconstitutional? 
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Would not this be as effecttial a ‘religious teat’ as to require a belief in a particular 
* system of religion as a qualification for office? * * * Butif the clause complained 
of be not a violation of that instrument (the Constitution), it is against the consti- 
tution of heaven. And what people ever prospered lugislating against God?” | 

The action of Congress upon these petitions is embodied in a report prepared by 
Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, and presented in the Senate January 19, 1829. The 
general tenor of this report is to the effect that the American Government ean not, 
consistently with itsown character, takeany cognizance of the law of God as a reason 
for its public acts. In that report occur such sentences as these: 

“Your committee look in vain to the national Constitution for a delegation of 
power authorizing Congress to inquire and determine what part of time, or whether 
any part of time, has been set apart by the Almighty for religious exercises, * * > 
The committee might here rest the argumenton the ground that the question referred 
to them does not come within the cognizance of Congress. * * * However suit- 
able such inquiries and decisions might be to an ecclesiastical council, they are in- 
compatible with a Republican legislature, which is purely for political and not for re- 
ligious purposes. * * * Tt is the opinian of the committee that the subject should 
be regarded simply as a question of expediency, irrespective of its religious bearings. 
In this light it has hitherto been considered. Congress has never legislated on the sub- 
ject. Itrests, as it has ever dono, in the legal diseretion of the Postmaster-General, 
under the repeated refusals of Cougress to discontinue the Sabbath mails,” 

The decision then reached remains to-day as the latest decision, and the report 
which recommended it as the latest utterance of the American Congress on the sub- 
ject to which it refers. For tifty-one years it has stood without reply and without 
protest. [tis constantly appealed to by the enemies of all Christian features in our 
Government. It gives aid and encouragement continually to those who are laboring 
to break down the safeguards of the day of rest. The struggle with the slave power, 
the war with the, rebellion, the reconstruction measures, the temperance contlict, 
have absorbed the attention of the Christian public to the neglect and exclusion, in 
large measure, of the whole Sabbath question. But many cireumstances-~none more 
than its vital connection with the temperance reform--are combining now to bring 
it into prominence, Its renewed discussion can not long be postponed. Lt ought not 
to be postponed for aday. And can any better point be fonnd at which to resume 
the discussion than that at which it was broken off fifty-five years ago—the national 
mail service and the Sabbath? Ought that roport and that decision to remain any 
longer on the records of the Government, and to operate as they are still operating 
in the minds of the people, without reargument and withont protest? Whatever 
the isane of the present effort, it can not make the situation worse than it is to-day, 
Nothing could be worse than the last recorded decision of the Government, in the 
terms of the above report. 


THE RIGHTS INVOLVED. 


The American people are jealous of interference with individual or publie rights. 
They have good reason for this jealousy. This nation had its birth in a contest for 
rights. Our gravest controversies since have been for the vindication of human ri ghts. 
Nations are powers ordained of God tor the maiatenance ot rights, and the nation 
which fails or refuses to maintain these will be thrown aside like a bow which shoots 
deceitfully. What rights are involved in this question ? 
= (1) The rights of God, the Creator, the Author of the Sabbath law, are trampled on 
and disregarded by all unnecessary secular labor on that day. This argument is of 
force only to those who believe in the divine obligation of the Sabbath. But these 
constitute, we believe, a majority of the American people, 

(2) The rights of the Christian majority of our population are violated when the 
action of the Government is hostile or injurious to the interests of the Christian re- 
ligion. The church in America has relinquished much of that claim to national favor 
and assistance which in other lands it has been thought weli to maintain. But the 
American Government can not set itself in open opposition to Christianity, while the 
majority of the people are Christians, without violence to their most sacred rights. 
The people have the right to demand that the money which they pay to the support 
of the Government shall not be nsed to overthrow and break down the system of faith 
and morals which they hold most dear. it aa ) | 

(3) The rights of officials and employés of the Post-Office Department are violated 
‘by the mailserviceon the Sabbath, The right toone day in seven—and that the day 
fixed by custom, by statute, and by the law ef God—for rest and for worship is one 
of the most sacred rights ofhumanity. It is aright inalienable by any action of the 
individual or of society. No man has the right to sell his labor onthe Sabbath. No 
man, no body of men, have the right to hire another mau to work on the Sabbath. 
No community, no Government, has the right to establish regulations which inter- 
fere with any man’s right to the Sabbath. All such regulations are oppressive, and | 
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expose the authorities which enact them to the displeasure of Him who regardeth the 
cry of the oppressed. The ouly exception which can be admitted is ‘ works of no- 
cessity aud mercy.” The claim of the mail service to the cover of this oxception has 
already been examined. It has been estimated that 150,000 persons in the United 

States are deprived of the whole or @ part of every Sabbath, to attend to the carriage 
and distribution of the mails. AHN these persous are compelled to choose between the 
loss of employment and the performance of sestlar labor on the Lord’s Day. When 
the Christian people of the United States have considered this subject they will de- 
mand that this system of oppression shall cease. | | 


THE WHOLE NATION RESPONSIBLE. 


The action of the Government inthis matter involves the whole nation in giult and 
exposes the whole people to the righteous judgments of God. No man can say, ‘I 
never used the mails on the Sabbath; Dam therefore not responsible.” When irre- 
ligion and vice unsettle the foundations of social welfare, no man can assure himself 
that his personal or domestic interests will not be imperiled. When Israel went into 
captivity “that this land might enjoy her Sabbaths,” the whole people suffered. A 
nation is justly held responsible for the action of its Governinent, because the nation 
is greater than the Geverniment, and can reform it at pleasure. The violation of the 
Sabbath by the nail service involves in guilt not merely the officials in charge of the 
Post-Office Department, but the American people, The people have direct, legiti- 
mate, and, in some sense, authoritative access to the Government. ‘Those who desire 
or would insist on the continuance of the Sabbath mail service, in the face of such 
considerations as we have urged, are a small minority of the population, It is only 
necessary for the people to speak ; the Government will obey their voice. 


THE PRESENT EFFORT AGAINST THIS EVIL, 


The National Reform Association which issues this document was organized some 
years ago, among other purposes, ‘fto maintain existing Christian features in the 
American Government, and to promote needed reforms in the action of the Govern- 
mont touching the Sabbath, the institution of the family, the religious clement in 
education, the oath,” etc. This work, therefore, since it concerns the action of the 
Government, lies within the proper field of this association. The list of officers ap- 
pended below attests its representative, unsectarian, and thoroughly national char- 
acter, It seeks, in this effort, to co-operate with and to supplement the labors of 
any other committees or associations which are seeking the sumeend, Its officers and 
members are deeply sensible of the gravity of the question at issue, aud of the earn- 
estuess of the controversy which will arise upon it. But they believe the boar is ripe 
for the renewed discussion of this subject, and, with God’s help, they will not falter 
in the task until the matter shall be settled in accordance with- the law of God, 

They hope, moreover, that this will prove to be but one part of a great work of 
Sabbath reformation, embracing many other practical questions and bearing al’ for- 
ward to wright and permanent settlement. Every such issue raises the whole ques- 
tion of the obligation and right observance of the day of rest. The discussion of 
one such issue assists the discussion of every other, The neglect of any one retards 
the consideration and settlement of all, We undertake this special work because it 
lies within our special field, but we feel that in so doing we are the helpful allies of 
all who are laboring, in any way, for the preservation of the Sabbath. And we shall 
succecd—not this year, nor next year, nor, perhaps, for many yoars. But the ultimate 
triumphot the Sabbath cause is among the “ sure mereies ” which God has promised to” 
the church andtothe world. And this, with God’s blessing, we shalleven now do. We 
shall lift this question out of general inattention and neglect, and set it on high, 
where it shall not again be lost sight of. We shall quicken Christain consciences, and 
evoke the testimony of the church, and enlist the co-operation of earnest men and 
women, All this will be positive and immediate gain, and will angment the forces 
which will ultimately determine the action of the Government, ace 

Other organizations, too, are working for the same result. The form of petition 
which we subjoin was prepared some time ago by the International Sabbath Associa- 
tion, with the approval of the Post-Office authorities at Washington, and has been 
widely circulated. Some excellent documents on the subject have been issued by the 
same society. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has created a department 
for the suppression of Sabbath desecration, and has already begun to agitate the 
discontinuance of the mail service on the Sabbath. All local Sabbath associations 
and committees will lend their aid. New friends and helpers will be found as the 
discussion goes on, The National Reform Association simply desires to contribute its 
share to the efforts which will one day secure this public and significant standing 
a ia by the American Government, of the obligation of the Christian 
pabbath ~ 5 0n eer MN eee ee ee ee, 
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This documeut will be sent, as fast as means are secured for the Tel ait to all 
newspapers, secular and religious; to all ministers of the gospel; to all woman’s ` 
Christian temperance unions; to all Sabbath committees and associations, and to 
other persons und societies likely to be interested in the movement. 7 

lt will be followed from time to time by other documents, to which similar cur- 
reney will be given, = = 

Copies of the petition appended below, in suitable form for circulation, will be sent 
to all pastors, and to woman’s Christian temperance unions, and will be furnished 
freely to all who will apply to the address of the corresponding secretary given below. 

These petitions, as they are returned to the office of the National Reform Association, 
will be classified by Congressional districts, and placed in the hands of Representa- 
tives and Senators for presentation to Congress, In every case tho matter will be 
pressed on the attention of Congressmen in personal interviews. 

Those who favor the proposed measure are requested to write personal letters to 
their Representatives concerning it, and to defend and urge if in the columns of the 
publie journals to which thoy have access. 

All ecclesiastical courts and other religious assemblies, and all conventions in- 
terested in measures of reform are requested to take suitable action and forward 
the saine to their Representatives in Congress, and to religious and other journals for 
publication, 

On the strength of the facts and argruinents set forth in this document we hope for 
the general and earnest co-operation of Christian citizens. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


For the sake of those who labor in’ our post-offices and in transporting the mails 
it is recommended that Christian men avoid, as far as possible, the mailing of letters 
and other matter as the Sabbath approaches. The following conversation between 
the editor of the Christian Instructor of this city and one of the clerks of the Phila- 
delphia post-office, related in the issue of that journal for July 16, 1885, is sugges- 
tive: | 

CLERK, “J have been surprised at religious people; they are the most exacting peo- 
ple the laboring man has to deal with, Christian journals say that we ought to 
‘remember the Sabbath day to keop it holy, ete. and yet late Saturday night some | 
of them will bring large quantities of mail matter to the office and insist that it must 
be sent off immediately, and they have even come on the Sabbath with mail matter to 
have it sent off. Now, this compels us to work all day Sabbath just as on other days, 
and we get no. rest.” 

Eprror, “The Instructor makes it a point never to bring mail so that it will have 
to be handled on the Sabbath. If our mail matter is not likely to reach its destina- 
tion before the Sabbath it is retained until Monday, except in the case of long dis- 
tances, where it is not possible to send our mail without ifs being out over Sabbath.” 

CLERK, ‘Weil, that 1s not so generally. Some of the largest religious publishing 
houses in the city” [here ho mentioned several by name] “bring their mail late Sat- 
urday, so that it all has to be handled next day, and. it just keeps us busy all day long. 
This kind of conduct shows a want of sincerity in chareh ivembers and destroys all 
- gontidence when preachers and public leaders tell us that we must keep the Sabbath 
day and then compel us to break it.” 

The Government will be more ready to discontinue the mail service ou the Sabbath 
if the mails are notably lighter on that day than on other days. Large business 
firms and publishing houses, especially, cau make their influence felt in this way. 

~The Rev. Prof. A. Rittenhouse, of Dickinson College, Pennsylvania, in a note to the 
Christian Statesinan, sue gents that Christian mon, publishers, and business firms have 
their letters stamped with this direction to postmasters, ‘This letter is not to be dis- 
patched or delivered on the Sabbath,” and adds : 

“I believe that such a notice on envelopes would do good. Every one of them 
would be a silent protest against the Sunday mails, and letter-carriers and others 
who are compelled to handle mail matter on that day would hail them with gratitude.” 

The suggestion is judicious and practical. The effect of such a protest could not 
fail to be considerable, and in many quarters which could not otherwise be easily. 
reached. There are Christian mev who send out hundreds of thousands of letters . 
every year, and who, without a farthing of expense to themselves, could in this way 
make every letter ‘a préacher of righteousness” to the Government and to the 
care ot SIMILAR MOVEMENTS ABROAD, 


ie While these pages are being prepared for the press it is announced in the foreign 
dispatches tha. ‘he socialists of Germany have been demanding the weekly rest, 
though not on religious grounds, and that the Inperial Government bas promised 


to investigate ‘ihe whole question of Sunday labor,” 
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The Austrian Government, it is also announced, has issued stringent regulations 
against any common labor onthe Sabbath. In consequence of this change there have 
for some weeks been no newspapers in Vienna on Monday morning. The regular 
issues appear on the Sabbath, work is then suspended until Monday, aud the papers 
re-appeur on Tuesday morning. So welcome is the general relief from the oppression 
of uninterrupted toil that there has been no complaint over the omission of the Mon- 
day papers, The publication of the papers, however, on Sabbath morning is wholly 
indetensible. The work done on Saturday would provide for Monday’s paper as well 
as for one published on the Sabbath. There is no necessity, as has been demonstrated | 
by some of the most successful papers in the United States-—notably the New York 
Journal of Commerce—for a single hour of Sabbath work on a Monday morning 

pEr, ‘ 

i ‘A similar movement in Belgium is set forth in the following extract from a speech 
recently delivered in the legislative chambers by the minister for railways, telegraphs, 
and the postal service, After reviewing the opinion of his predecessor, who had 
thought it unwise to attempt any change, tho present ministor said: 

‘Now, my reforms are these: In the great railway workshops, where thousands of 
hands ave employed effecting repairs, all work has ceased to be done on the Sabbath, 
save in urgent cases, When. the heads of such establishments have to justify their pro- 
ceedings to the directors. The freight offices in the cities and larger towns are closed 
after the mid-day dispatch. I have found, from strict statistical inquiries, that, with- 
out interfering in the slightest way with commercial requirements, two hundred and 
fifty goods trains could be withdrawn on the Sabbath. With regard to the passenger- 
wwilway traffic, no curtailment will at present take placo. As yet Belgium is not ripo 
for such a movement, A great reform, it seems to me, would be compromised by 
urging this prematurely. With regard to the post-office here in Brussels we have 
ten deliveries a day, and we compel the postmen to continue this drudgery on the 
seventh day of the week likewise. You all know what an estimable and thoroughly 
duty- going set of men our postmen are, Are we not bound on the score of humanity 
and justice to allow them a little time for rest of body and quiet of mind? I propose 
to arrange matters in such a way that all correspondence througbout the conntry, 
without exception, shall be delivered in the morning, and that at the principal cen- 
ters there shall be organized two or three supplementary distributions during the day, 
so that no interest shall suffer sericusly.” | 

The attentive reader will see at once how far more favorable are the state of pub- 
lic opinion and the habita of the people in the United States than in Belgium and 
other Kuropean countries to the inauguration of such a reform as we propose, There 
the minister apologizes for and defends the reduction of deliveries by carriers on 
the Sabbath from 10 to 3 or 4, Here we have, as yet, no delivery by carrier in any 
of our cities. All the reforms he so timidly proposes, if successfully carried out, 
would not bring Belgium up to the point even now occnpied by the American people. 
No considerations of expediency forbid us to take the true and consistent ground. 
Public sentiment here is not so far corrupted as to make it unwise to propose the 
entire discontinuance of the mails and of railroad traffic on the Lord’s Day. Unless, 
however, an arrest can be placed on the growing desecration of the Sabbath by the 
postal service, we shall gradually conform ourselves to the European standard, We 
shall make progress ip one direction or in the other. We shall either regain what 
we have lost, or we shall continue to lose, While Europe is thus struggling pain- - 
fully to recover her lost Sabbath, let us lead the way in kindred efforts, and, with 
God’s blessing, in substantial victories here, | | 


REMARKS BY REV. F. W. CONRAD, D. D. 


Mr. Orartrs. The next representative will be Rev. F. W. Conrad, 
D. D., of Philadelphia, editor of the Lutheran Observer, who will speak 
in behalf of those Germans who love the Sabbath. : ae 
Mr. CONRAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: As — 
has been said, I am to speak concerning the views and positions of the 
Germans in this country, most of whom are Lutherans, on this Sabbath : 
question. | | | | ee ie x 

The Germans, as you know, are a constitutioually religious people, 
chosen by Providence to be the agents to introduce Protestantism ; but 
they have deteriorated, as other nations have done. | i a ae 

Taking the tide of emigration that bas been flowing over here for 
more than two hundred years, from the time when the Swedes artived 
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on the banks of the Delaware before Penn, and the Germans soon after- 
wards, the emigration has deteriorated. The Germans, who for the last 
tive or ten years, or probably more, have been emigrating to this country, 
who are free-thinkers in their belief and socialists in their political 
views, we are told by those who understand the matter are a lower 
grade of German emigration, and they have at last thought themselves 
so strong and formidable that they have organized associations all over 
thecountry termed personal liberty leagues, oneof the essential purposes 
of which is to overthrow the laws that protect the Lord’s Day, the Sun- 
day, the Christian Sabbath, Those associations have become somewhat 
formidable, and, having thrown themselves into the political arena, 
they have become a factor in American politics as well as in the religious 
development in America. | 

I desire to speak for the evangelical portion-of the German em oration 
who are Lutherans and also Reformed Evangelical Christians, as we call 
“them. In regard to their position on the Sabbath, while they differ 
relatively as to the basis on which the Christian Sabbath now rests, and 
also in regard to the manner of observing the Sabbath, chey are, I should 
say, universally in favor of maintaining the Sabbath laws that exist in 
America. | | 

To show how the elevated Christian Germans and Lutherans feel on 
the subject, I will state that when this personal liberty movement began 
in Philadelphia, where there are so many Germans, and where, L think, 
it was born, Dr. William J. Mann, for twenty-five years.the pastor of 
the largest German church in Philadelphia, now professor in the Phil- 
adelphia Theological Seminary, one of the strongest seminaries in this 
country, felt himself called upon to write a plea against. this personal 
liberty movement, in which he pointed out the wrong these Germans 
were doing and the propriety of the establishment of the Sabbath, He 
also vindicated the establishment of the Sabbath and pointed out to 
them the impropriety and wrong for them, as emigrants to this country, 
to endeavor to uproot these institutions and to control the country in 
that respect. The Philadelphia Sabbath Association has published that 
as a tract, and Sent out 20,000 copies of it; is distributing it now, and 
Dr. Mann put his own name to it, to receive the opposition of his own 
countrymen, if they saw proper to pour it upon his head. 

In regard to the significance of the German Lutheran development 
in this country, I desire to say that it is becoming more and more sig- 
nificant both in our religious and political life in America, Professor 
Marsh said thirty years ago that one-half of the Americau nation was 
of Teutonic origin already, aud that the Germans had carried into their 
language all the learning of the world. The emigration that is now 
coming to this country adds tothe Lutherans more than 100,000 a year, 
so that the Lutheran is now the third denomination in the land; and as 
they have the half of Protestantism to draw from, our Methodist and 
Baptist brethren will have to go on double quick if these German 
Lutherans do not overtake them by and by and become the strongest 
denomination in this country. A Soe 

So we desire to testify for this great nationality that constitutes such 
a large mass of the American church and of the American state that 
on this question those who are evangelical and have not departed from 
the faith of their fathers, from the positions of-Luther and Melancthon, 
and the Confession of Augsbury on the Sabbath, stand for the Sabbath 
law and will maintain it with their American countrymen. [ Applause. | 


REMARKS BY REV. A. H. LEWIS, D. D. 


Mn C RAPES. Wo shall now gr rant toan opponent of the bill, ù repro- 
: sentative of the Seventh-Day B aptists, Rev. A. H. Lewis, D. D., the 
time which he asks. ees o 
Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman and honorable Senators: | appear, under 
the instruction of the American Sabbath Tract Society, betore this 
committee as a representative of the Seventh-Day Baptists in the- 
United States. What I am about to ask intimately concerns a large — 
number of people other than the Seventh-Day Baptists, such as Sev- 
enth-Day Adventists and Jews, though Lam not commissioned to speak. 
for them at this time. 
We respectfully ask that the bill now under consider ation be added 
10, as es aeS 
SEO Persons who abst rve theseventh day of the week as the Sabbath shall be 
proves ted in such observance equally with those who observe Sunday; they shall 


also be exempt from the provisions of this bill relative to “secular work, labor, or 
lnisiness,”? both as to the performance of the samo and compensation the refor, 


We ask such protection and exemption on the broad ground of con- 
seientious and constitutional rights in matters of religion, not asa cou- 
cession toa minority. We observe the Sabbath rather than the Sunday 
froma deep religious conviction that we can not obey the divine law 
in any other way. For more than two hundred years, in the United 
States, the Seventh Day Baptists have submitted to the unavoidable 
difficulties which at best are associated with their religious convictions. 
This fact forbids question as to the character of these convictions. It 
is also one reason Why we appear here to ask equality before the law. 

When, from conscience toward God, we obey one part of the fourth 
commandment, by keeping the seventh day, it is manifestly unjust for 
the Commonwealth to require us to disobey another part of the divine 
law, which requires men to work six days. Such a requirement com- 
pels them to violate conscience, or lose one-sixth of their time for secu- 
dar duties. i 

That is now the ease in several of the States. The business men of 
the church of which [ am pastor in the city of Plainfield, N. J., con- 
duct very little business except on five days in the week. Most of them 
are doing business either in the city of New York or in the city of Plain- 
field. We submit to this as one of the inconveniencies of our belief, | 
and only ask that the law, especially the national law, shall not make 
the inconvenience greater. 7 

Such compulsion contre avenes the fundamental principles of religious: 
liberty. Hence we ask freedom and protection in the exercise of those. 
‘inalienable rights which exist in the nature of God’s government aud — 
of this Republic. These rights belong to men as individuals, not as c 
mass; to minorities as well: as majorities. Human legislation does not : 
eres ate them: It is bound to respect them. ~ ; 
What we ask should be granted the more. readily since. the. state ot. 
-things which this bill seeks to remedy does not and can not arise from. 
the exercise of these rights by those who observe the Sabbath instead — 
of the Sunday, — Sunday mails, Sunday newspapers, Sunday commerce, — 
— Sunday excursions, and Sunday games abound because those who claim 9 
- some sort of regard for Sunday institute and carry forward these things. 
- If Sunday, now so. sorely wounded, is Anally slain, it will be at the. 
hands of its friends, and not of those who, having kept. the e AAN s 
< seek to use Sunday for lecitina secular affairs, e : 
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In serail instances under State laws which grant no exemption 4 such 
as we here ask, Sabbath. keepers have suffered fines and imprisonment 
for pursuing agricultural and other quiet pursuits on Sunday, Our 
plea at this time is urged lest the national sanction be placed on such 
injustice. When this bill becomes law we ask nothing which can be 
construed as favoring unwholesome and obnoxious business on Sunday. | 
On the contrary we join heartily in all Sunday legislation against saloons - 

and saloonism, aud beg to suggest iu passing that little can be hoped 
tor in legislation against the saloon on Sunday, its harvest day, because 
the masses are at jeisure, When it is permitted fall freedom on all other 
days. 

The CHaAinMAN. Would you be willing to see yourselves or the public, 
restrained on the Sabbath with reference to anything in which the law 
does not already restrain everybody upon week days? For instance, 
take the case of the saloon of which you speak. You are willing to see 
it restrained on the Sabbath. 

Mr. Liwis. Most assuredly. | 

The CHAIRMAN. You areequally willing to see itrestrained upon all 
other days ? 

Mr. Lewis. Most assuredly. We join heartily in all such legislation. 
We only ask that the privilege to pursue legitimate business which is 
permitted to other people upon the seventh day shall be permitted to 
us on the first day. / 

The CHAIRMAN. Any legitimate business pursued by other people on 
the six secular days you wish to be allowed to pursue on the seventh ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, on the first. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the first, L meant to say. 

Mr. Lewis. We further ask to be permitted to observe the seventh 
day as a day of religious worship. 

The CHAIRMAN. You claim that to you business is legitimate on the 
first day which to other people is legitimate on the remaining six days ? 

Mr. Lewis, We do. Iuse the term legitimate in the sense of a busi- 
ness thatis wholly in keeping with the best interests of good order ; 
like agriculture. 

The ( SMAIRMAN. You claim then, that if a railroad train should fall 
tuto the hands of Seveuth-Day Baptists they could run it upon the 
Sabbath without restraint? 

Mr, Lewis. They could run it without restraint unless it Was shown 
to be tothe disadvantage of the Commonwealth, in which case they 
should be restrained as others who iufringe upon the interests of the 
Commonwealth. 

The CHAIRMAN. In other words, if it was deemed by the majority to 
be for the interest of the Commonw ealth to observe the first day as a 
day of rest, you would think it would infringe in no way upon the right 
of a Séventh- -Day Baptist that he should be restr: vined from doing le- 
gitimate work to the same degree that other people are? 

= Mr. buwis. We should not “ask for any exemption which other peo- 
ple do not ask, unless the absence of that exemption deprived us of 

-such legitimate work as is the privileg ge of each man to pursue for his 
livelihood. 

The CHAIRMAN. If it were the opinion of the majority of the com- 
munity that to run a railroad train by Seventh-Day Baptists disturbed — 
others upon Sunday, do you think they would have a right to do so be. | 
cause they had observed some other day? 

Mr, Lewis. So faras the mere matter of disturbance is concerned we — 
should feel that that was uot a standard sufficiently defined nor high 
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enough to justify legislation upon a question of this kind—prohibiting 
our rights; but if the pursuing of railroad business upon the first day 
of the week by Seventh-Day Baptists, or any others, were shown to be 
necessarily inimical to the best interests of the commonwealth, we would 
agree that it should be restrained. | | 

We further ask that such phrases as “and to promote its observ- 
ance as a day of religious worship,” iu the title of the bill, and the 
similar expression, “Secure * * * the religious observance of the- 
Sabbath day,” in section 6, be stricken out. Jaw should protect relig- 
ious services and religious observances on all days alike. It contra- 
venes religious liberty and the UOonstitution of our Republic when itat- 
tempts to go beyond this. : a ee. a 

We further suggest for the consideration of the honorable Senators 
that the present state of things concerning Sunday observance has not 
come about for want of Sunday laws. . Beginning with the early colo- 
nies, most rigorous Sunday laws were enacted and enforced. These 
have been modified, and have remained unenforced because of changes 
which have taken place in the public opinion of the Jand. This change 
in public opinion has been as strongly marked in religious circles as else- 
where. Primarily and fundamentally the question of Sabbath observ- 
ance is a religious one. The results which this bill seeks to attain can 
— only through the channels of religious, moral, and economic 
reform. 

I submit to the committee, as bearing directly upon the subject under 
consideration, the preface to “A Critical History of Sunday Legislation 
from 321 to 1888 A. D.;” a work from my pen: i 


This book enters a field not hitherto occupied in the literature of the Sunday ques- 
tion. Sunday legislation is more than fifteen centuries old, but the general reader 
has not hitherto been sble to know accurately either its extent or its specific char- 
acter, The following pages answer many questions which are pressing to the front. 
Existing Sunday laws are niuch disregarded, and many contradictory theories are 
put forth relative to them, Much that is said concerning them is superficial and im- 
pertinent, because men do not understand their origin or their history. 

The surpassing value of the ‘historic argument” is slowly gaining recognition, © 
History is an organic whole, a series of reciprocal causes and effects. No period can | 
be separated from that which has gone before nor be kept distinct from that which 
follows, Herein lies the value of facts lik those which compose this volume. Every 
effort to remodel existing Sunday legislation or to forecast its future must be made 
in the light of the past. It is not the province of this volume to pursue an argument 
relative to Sunday legislation, but rather to present those facts on which intelligent 
conclusions must be based. | 

The first Sunday legislation was the product of that pagan conception so fully 
developed by the Romans, which made religion a department of the state, This was 
_ diametrically opposed to the genius of New Testament Christianity. It did not find 
favor in the church until Christianity had been deeply corrupted through the influ- 
ence of gnosticism and kindred pagan errors. The Emperor Constantine, while still 
a heathen—if indeed he was ever otherwise—issued the tirst Sunday edict by virtue 
of his, power as pontifex maximus in all matters of religion, especially in the ap- 
pointment of sacred days. This law was pagan in every particular. — | 

Sunday legislation between the time of Constantine and the fall of the empire was 
a combination of the pagan, Christian, and Jewish cults. Many other holidays— 
mostly pagan festivals baptized with new names and slightly modified—were asso- 
ciated in the same laws with the Sunday. = Hee | 

During the Middle Ages Sunday legislation took on a more Judaistic type, under 
the plea of analogy, whereby civil authorities claimed the right to legislate in religious 
. matters, after the manner of the Jewish theocracy. a a a tae 

The Continental reformation made little change in the civil legislation concerning . 
Sunday. The English reformation introduced a new theory and developed a distinct | 
type of legiglation. . Here we meet, for the first time, the doctrine of the transfer of | 
the fourth commandment to the tirst day of the week, and the consequent legislation © 
growing out of that theory, The reader will find the laws of that period to be ex-. : 
tended theological treatises as well as civil enactments. The Sunday laws of the — 
United States are the direct outgrowth of the Puritan legislation, notably of the Crom- — 
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wellian period. These have beeu much modified since the colonial times, and the 
latest tendency, in the few cases which come to direct trial nnder these lawa, is to 
vet forth laws of a wholly different character through the decisions of the courts. 

In the Sunday legislation of the Roman Empire tle religious element was subordi- 
nate to the civil. Inthe Middle Ages, under Cromwell, and during our colonial period, 
the church was practically supreme. Some now claim that Sunday legislation ia 
not based on religious grounds, This claim is contradicted by the facts of all the 
centuries. Every Sunday law sprang from a religions sentiment. Under the pagan 
conception the day was to be “ venerated” as a religious duty owed to the god of 
the sun. As the resurrection-festival idea was gradually combined with the pagan 
conception, religious regard for the day was’ also demanded in honor of Christ’s res- 
urrection. In the middle-age period sacredness was claimed for Sunday because 
the Sabbath had been sacred under the legislation of the Jewish theocracy. 

Sanday was held supremely sacred by the Puritans, under the plea that obligations 
imposed by the fourth commandment were transterred to it. There is no meaning 
in the statutes prohibiting ‘‘ worldly labor,” and permitting “ works of necessity and 
mercy,” except from the religious stand-point, There can be no * worldly business” 
ifit be not in contrast with religious obligation. Every probibition which appears 
in Sunday legislation is based upon the idea that it is wrong to do on Sunday the 
things prohibited. Whatever theories men may invent for the observance of Sunday 
on non-religious grounds, and whatever value avy of these may have from a scien- 
tiñe stand point, we do not here discuss; but the fact remains that such considera- 
tions have never been made the basis of legislation, To say that the present Sunday 
laws donot deal with the day as a religions institution is to deny every fact in the 
history of such legislation, The claim is a shallow subterfige. 

Let the reader uote that specific legislation against the liquor trafe and its evils 
upon Supday does not come under this head, Such legislation is no more pertinent 
to Sanday than to any other day, except that as a day of leisure Sunday offers greater 
opportunity tor rioting and criminality.  Thisis reason enough for the most stringent 
legislation against the liquor traflic on that day. 

Tho writer is not unaware that the just and unavoidable conclusions to which the 
following facts compel will overthrow many pleasant theories and destroy some 
cherished hopes connected with Sunday legislation, Some minds will deem it sacri- 
ligions to oppose these facts of history to revered notions so long untouched. Such 
considerations are of little weight when one remembers ‘that no question is settled 
until it is rightly settled.” Facts are stubborn because they are eternal; and the 
theory which attempts to ignore them insures its early destruction. 


REMARKS BY REV. GEORGE ELLIOTT. 


Mr. CRAFTS. Rev. George Elliott, pastor of the Foundry Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of this city, and author of The Abiding Sabbath,” 
will now Speak. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman and Senators: I wish to say shūpiy a 
few words with reference to the very fair statement of Dr. Lewis, mainly 
to call your attention to the fact that he admits this subject is one solely 
of legislative discretion. The question of religious belief, the theo- 
logical questions which interest those of us who suppose that we are 
experts, are questions that we would be happy to instruct you in on the 
Lord’s day and on other proper occasions, but we can bring here only 
such arguments as address’ themselves to the legislative reason. If it 
shall seem to be within the range of right and justice that you enact as 
a national law the observance of a day of rest and you look about to 
select that day of the week which will best accommodate all citizens, 
I have no fears as to what day you will select. | a | 
Of the Seventh-Day Baptists, so ably represented by Dr. Lewis, and 
the Jews, who I do not understand are asking anything of this com- 
mittee either for or against the bill, there were at the last census but 
two-sevenths of 1 per cent. of the entire population. The larger por- — 
tion of our Jewish fellow- citizens are not atall actively inimical to Sun- 
day laws. I observe that a great portion of them find it very easy to 7 
reconcile Saturday selling with their consciences, - oreo 
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It must be remembered that the bill before the committee applies to 
the territory under the direct jurisdiction of Congress. In that terri- 
tory the proportion of seventh-day observers will dis appear to an al- 
most invisible fraction, Most of them live in sinall communities in the 
several States. — 

So the question which you have to consider, it seems to me, is sim- 
ply the general interests of the commonwealth. Whether you shall 
deem it wise to make any form of exception with regard to persons who 
conscientiously believe Saturday to be a holy day is a question for you 
to decide. But I must insist that the exception to which Dr. Lewis 
objects, that they shall not in such service or work disturb others, is 
one which is essential to the very existence of such a day and such a 
law as we ask at your hands. Your petitioners are only asking that 
the National Government within its jurisdiction give similar legal pro- 
tection to the Sunday that is already given by nearly all the States. 
That ought not to be considered a large or unreasonable demand. 

It has already been remarked that Suuday legislation is in some sort 
a part of the common law of the Anglo Saxon peoples. It antedates 
what is known as statute law by great distances. It isin the old con- 
stitutions or judicial codes which are back of the time of Edward the 
Confessor. The code of Alfred.the Great begins with the Ten Com- 
mandments, and repeatedly enacts penalties for violating the first day 
of the week, or the Lord’s Day. In the codes of Athelstan and Edgar 
the Peaceable, and away back even iu the old days of the Saxons, when 
England was divided between West Saxon and Kent, there were Sun- 
day laws. It is a part of the very constitution of all the English-speak- 
ing peoples, a part of their laws and immemorial custom. Sunday is a 
non-legal day, as has already been observed, by the recognition of even 
the Constitution of the United States. The President is not compelled 
by law to do any work on Sunday. He is given ten full days for the 
consideration of all bills. As to his executive business, L do not know 
that you have any way to compel him to perform it, unless he should 
neglect his duties on any day. He disposes of his own time; butin the 
only work that you can require at his hands you give him the day of 
rest. We only ask you to give it to all other workers as well. 

It has been remarked by Dr. Lewis that there is no want of Sunday 
legislation. There is, indeed, no want of State legislation on the sub- 
ject, except in some remote localities. Perhaps we would desire some 
amendments and improvements’in the laws of many States, but there 
is an almost entire want of national legislation. The President of the 
United States has called your attention, in his recent message, to the 
recommendations of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and the fact that the confused state of the Suuday laws in this very 
community, in which many of us live, require some action by Congress. 
I have hardly dared to speak it publiely, for fear that advantage might 
be taken of it by saloon men and others, but it is very uncertain whether 
we have any Sunday laws whatever, in this District, which can be re- 
lied upon to stand the test of judicial analysis. 

There is want of legislation on the subject. The only natiomal leg- 
islation that I know of with regard .to the Sunday question is the single 
clause in the Constitution already mentioned, and I think provisions 
that at the naval and military schools there shall be no requirements 
of instruction on Sunday. If Iam not mistaken that is the range of 
national legislation, and answers fully the argument that there i is no 
want of legislation. 

As to the religious questions involved, I presume that we ask for this 
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legislation mainly, as far as your discretion is concerned, as an eco- 
nomic measure in the interest of workingman, and as a religious meas- 
ure only as it protects the Christian commonwealth in its right of 
undistarbed worship and as it defends the rights of conscience. When 
you require Sunday work of public servants you incapacitate for filling 
| public ofice those whom you ought most to desire to fill those offices. 
If I may be warranted in the suggestion, if the growing distrust of the 
‘Sunday-school man in places of trust, as cashieg of a bank and other 
responsible positions, is significant of anything, it is that the Sunday- 
school man of to-day is not the Sunday-school man of Puritan times. 

The church of to-day is weakened; the power of conscience in the 
church and community is we vakened ; that power of moral conviction 
and high principle upon which public morals depends is weakened by 
the trifling with its conscience at the hands of the state and nation. 

Therefore, as a matter of free conscience, as a matter of our rights as 
citizens to hold office freely and fully, to render all public service in 
every way without interference or hindrance by law, we ask for such 
legislation at your hands. 

At any time when you desire instruction on theological questions 
such as Dr. Lewis has referred to, of course we shall be happy to give 
you all the information which we possess. 

The CHAIRMAN. Dr. Lewis, it seems to me, was quite right in saying 
what he thought fit to say, as it bears upon the protection of the rights 
of conscience in this proposed legislation. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Certainly I do not question the general relevancy of 
his remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. I suppose that he speaks from the stand-point of 
his religious convictions, and to guard against the enactment of any- 
thing that might violate those rights of conscience. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I insist that you shall give all weight to what he has 
said, Tor my part (and in this I speak only for myself), if you find that 
without injuring or weakening the legislation you can make a proper 
exception in behalf of these people which would guard all rights, I for 
one would not be found opposing it. I fear greatly, however, that you 
will not be able to properly frame such an exception. 

Senator CALL. I did not quite understand what you meant by your 
‘suggestion that the state is trifling with the conscience of the church. 
In what way? To what legislation do you refer? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. You require Sunday work of your public servants, for 
example, in the Post-Office Department. 

Senator CALL. Suppose you find in the Post-Office Department that 
an embezzlement and a theft is being commuted, vhat would you go 
in regard to that? 

Mr. LLIOTT. I would punish it, of course. _ 

Senator CALL. Would you allow the man to be arrested on Sunday ? 

"Mr. ELLiorrt, Certainly; Sunday is a non legal day with regard to 
civil process only. 

Senator CALL. What law is it, either State or national, that requires 
work against a man’s conscience on Sunday ? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Post-office clerks are required to work on Sunday, At 
the former hearing I called your attention to the fact that the present 
laws with regard to the postal service give too much discretion to local 
postmasters with regard to the requirements, the opening of the office, 
etc, on the Lord’s day. — 

- Senator CALL. The law requires certain work. to be performed on 
‘Sunday, but it does not compel any man to do it who is conscientiously 
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opposed to working ou that day. You Say the state is trifling with 
the conscience of the church. How does it do so? = | 

Mr. ELLIOTT. You make it difficult for men to hold office, Of course 
you do not compel a man to work on Sunday ; he can resign his office, 

Senator CALL, Suppose the law authorized a mau to use as a substi- 
tute some one whose conscience would not be trifled with by work on 
that day? _ 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not care to go into fine questions of casuistry. 

Senator CALL. But you said the state was trifling with the conscience 
of the church. While we mightadmit everything else you say, I should 
like to know specifically in what respect the leg islation of any State does 
not respect, not only in terms but in fact, the conscience of the ehureh. 
Our constitutional provision is that Con TESS shall make no law respect- 
ing the establishment of religion, That is to protect each man’s con- 

science. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Certainly. 

Senator CALL. We say, who believe in the church, that it protects the 
conscience of the church. So it does; but it protects the conscience of 
everybody else. | 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is true. Without doubt the existing system of 
Sunday work is in violation of the spirit of our laws. 

Senator CALL. That is what it was intended to do, at least. I only 

wanted to know in what way the state is trifling with the conscience of 
the church. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is evident, whatever may be the nice point of eas. 
uistry, that a man who has conscientious objections against Sunday 
work is placed at a great disadvantage. 

Senator CALL. Suppose he could get somebody else to ‘do the work 
who did not have conscientious scruples ? | | 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The fact that he is compelled to put somebody else in 
his place would pat him ata disadvantage. And amanof very delicate 
conscience would believe that what a man does by another he does by 
himself. | 

Senator CALL. How are you to avoid it? 

Senator WILSON. I suppose the man would have to resign? 

Senator CALL. Notat all. He could cease work fora few hours; and 
that would not hurt his conscience very much. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Every letter-carrier in all our large cities is required 
to report at the post-office on Sunday. 

Senator CALL. Suppose you have a provision which says that every 
man who has a conscientious conviction that he ought not to deliver a 
letter on Sunday shall be excused from that work and be authorized to 
put a temporary substitute in his place at the cost of that particular 
service only, would not that save his conscience ? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It might possibly save a part of the cases, but the 
question of individual conscience does not exhaust our argument for 
the bill. 

Mr. CALL. But it exhausts the argument as to the state trifling with 
the conscience of the church, does it not? 

Mr. ELLIOTT, I do not think it does. | | | 

Senator WILSON. Would not that practice still maintain the Sunday 
mail service? _ 
~ Mr, ELLioTT. It would still maintain the Sunday service. | 

- Senator CALL. But Mr. Elliott was. speaking of the effect on the i in 
dividual. As to the question of religious obligation, we might agree 
Ahont that. 
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The OHAIRMAN, What would become of the service if be could not 
find a substitute who lacked the same conscience ? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think it of great importance, from my stand-point as 
a Christian minister, that everybody should have that sort of conscience. 
It is of the highest importance. 

Senator CALL. We can nob legislate in regard to the individual con- 
science. 

Mr. BLLIOTYT. I understand that. 

Senator CALL. You do not propose to ask us to do that? 

Mr, ELOTT. Not at all. 

Senator PALMER. I understand the point the reverend gentleman 
makes to be that the state, by compelling these duties to be performed 
on Sunday, is debauching the public conscience on that point. 

Senator CALL. That is a different thing. I understood him to say 
that the state was trifling with the conscience of the church. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I wish toadd a word on this point of conscience. The 
legislation which we propose is not merely with regard to national serv- 
ice, but to such private service as is under the control of the national 
law. There a man can easily be discharged who refuses to work on 
Sunday, and any provision that you make for a substitute in such cases 
would probably be unconstitutional ab initio. You ean not enter that 
far into the domain of private business, | 

Senator CALL. Butin regard to the public business we could provide, 
for instanee, that Seventh-Day Baptists might perform the service. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Certainly; but if the million men employed on the 
railways (L can not state the mine but ‘tis a much larger number 
than we have in the public service altogether) are not protected by a 
o law of the United States oe make itimpossible tor scrupulous 

Christian men to compete for such positions. 

The CHAIRMAN, Your position is, if I may epitomize it, that the 
postal and other Government employés who do publie work on the Sab- 
bath and the employes of railroad and other private corporations who - 
perform work which is now done on the Sabbath, by the will of the 
employers of such laboring people, must choose between the violation 
of their conscience and the abandonment of their means of livelihood 
under the present customs and laws. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes, sir; as r regards any constitutional question m- 
volved in a religous test, "the fact that Sunday isa non-legal day in 
the common law, coming with the strain of our traditions and as an im- 
memorial custom, makes its observance a part of the very organization 
and fiber of our society rather than a religious test. Its mention in the 
Constitution in the case of the President sufficiently proves that the 
‘framers of that document did not regard it a religious test. 

Senator CALL. Do you propose that Congress shall make provision 
to pay the people in the employ of the Government who are exempted 
on Sunday for Sunday work ? 

Mr. ELLIOTT, I expect you to give them an adequate « compensation. 

Senator OALL. Do you propose that the law shall provide that the 
same amount shall be paid for six days’ work as for seven ? | 
-= Mr. ELLIOTT. I do, for the reason that we believe these employés can 
do all the work that is to be done in six days, and if they do all the 
work they ought to have all the pay. | 

Senator CALL. How will that comport with private affairs ? | | 

> Mr. ELLIOTT. Other gentlemen have already argued that question 
here at length. We believe that the State is richer and that the Bn- 
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glish-spe aking peoples are richer through the centuries forhavi ng rested 
one day in seven. | 

Senator CALL. All that part of the proposition may be granted to 
you, but the simple question is, will the people of the country consent to 
pay for six days’ work the same as for seven? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is not a question whether they will. 

Senator CALL. The economic proposition is whether it can possibly 
be done? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Whether the people will consent to it or not, is not the 
question. l 

Senator CALL. The Government can do no more than the people. It 
is a Government of the people. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. As a matter of fact they will have to do it. The eco- 
nomic law holds good that in the long run the shortening of hours and 
the regulation of labor.does not affect the whole body of wages which, 
as an economic principle, comes out of the fixed wage fund. 

Scnator CALL. I grant that; but how does it afte ot the man who hap- 
pens to besick on Sunday ? He requires attention of some kind. How 
does it affect the man who is in danger of being murdered or mobbed ? 

Mr. ELLIOTY. The bill excepts w orks of mercy and charity. 

Senator CALL. Then it will depend entirely upon the definition as to, 
what is a work of mercy ? 

Mr. Etiiorr. That is true. You are in the domain of judicial con- 
struction then, and there is quite a large body of decisions bearing on 
that point. 

Senator CALL. But the question is, how far you can differentiate the 
wages paid to an employé of the Government or to an employé in pri- 
vate life; how far it is practicable for you to establish a standard of that 
kind? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Asa matter of fac t, in the majority of employments in 
all the productive industries, there is absolute rest on Suuday. 

Senator CALL. The Government requires certain service to be per- 
formed in the railway mail service. Suppose the Government says that 
service shall not be performed which renders necessary the employ- 
ment of those men on the Sabbath day? Here are a million men erm- 
ployed on the railroads. Here are these private corporations who em- 
ploy a million men. By what law and what process are you going to 
compel those corporations to pay their employés the same price for six 
days’ work that they now pay for seven? _ | 

Mr, BLiiorr. Congress can not compel them, They would be com. 
pelled to do so by an economie law. 

Senator CALL. Economic law and national law are different. We are 


talking about a national law. 


The CHAIRMAN. Let me suggest that the national eight- hour law iş 
based upon the question you are arguing so far as the publie work is 
concerned. 

Senator CALL. But the peut is, how} is this national legislation going 
to benefit these employés! That is the proposition the reverend gen- 
tleman has been arguing; not whether eight hours is tu be the standard. 
The pointis to show how this national law i is going to make these private 
individuals pay as much for six days’ work as for seven. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Even John Stuart Mill in his essay on Liberty (p. 155), 


in @ paragraph in which he is opposing Sunday laws, declares that— _ 


The operatives are undoubtedly right in thinking that if all worked on Sunday, 
seven days’ work would have to be given for | six days? eee: 


S. Mis, 43-——4 
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It is curious to note that in a following passage he opposes laws 
against Mormon polygamy. 

Senator CALL, Then you do not want any law to give the same wages 
for six days as for seven? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. We do not want any law to make wages. That ques- 
tion will care for itself. Allow me to add thatit does not appear that the 
private corporations referred to are unwilling that some law shall be 
passed prohibiting, or at least regulating, Sunday work. Probably 
many would welcome a law which would bear equally gpon all parties 


REMARKS BY DR. HERRICK JOHNSON. 


Mr. CRAFTS. Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, will be the next 
speaker. 

Mr. JoHNSON. Mr. Chairman, to my mind Dr. Lewis has given his 

whole case away in saying that he wants nothing that will interfere 
with the best interests of the community. It would be simply impos- 
sible to destroy the rest day and allow one person to take one rest day 
during the week, and another to take another, and conduct the public 
business. , 
-= We all agree that one day should be set apart for rest in the interest 
of the community. The great body of the people—an inconsiderable 
fraction to the contrary—believe that Sunday is the day set apart for 
that purpose, It would be impossible to set two days apart. The 
Seventh-day Baptists, for instance, holding stock in a railroad where 
the majority of the stock is held by parties who believe in the Sunday- 
rather than the Saturday rest, could not have its work stopped Satur- 
day in addition to Sunday. So it would be al) through; business could 
not be done on the principle he states without surrendering the very 
point he defends, which is, that the best interests of the community 
require a suspension of labor upon one day in seven. 

With reference to the basis for the question of conscience he has 
raised, what is it? To my mind it is making a fetich of the letter. 
The Lord established a feast, and afterwards abrogated it. So He es- 
tablished a rest day, and afterwards abrogated it and instituted an- 
other. The feast of the Passover Ile set aside, and instituted another 
feast, the Lord’s Supper. The Saturday rest He set aside and appointed 
another day for rest. | 

This appointment of one day in seven is arbitrary. There is nothing 
in nature to indicate that division of time. Thereis the day of twenty- 
four hours, there is the month, there is the year, all.these are natural 
divisions; but there is nothing in nature to indicate the weekly division; 
the observ ance of one day In seven. Itis arbitrary, and we regard that 
as an evidence of its Divine origin. 

The CHAIRMAN. How do you base the Sabbath itself upon a Divine 
ordinance when there is vo natural law to indicate which day is to be 
observed ? 

Mr. JoHNSON. It is in Revelation, and it is found to be exactly in ac- 
cord with the laws of nature. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. You base the law of one day's rest in seven upon 
| revelation ; that is to say, upon the Bible? 

“Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir, . 

The CHAIRMAN, There are many who doubt that it is established iby 

revelation, are as not? 
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Mr. JonNsoN. I think no one who accepts the Bible doubts that there 
is one dav in seven to be observed as a day of rest. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you just state the authority ? 

Mr. JOHNSON. “ Remember the Sabbath day to keepitholy.” * * ® 
“Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any other? | | 

Mr. JOHNSON. There are references to this law all through the Bible. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now you come and change that Sabbath day to 
which the Lord there refers. 

Mr, JOHNSON. That we hold was changed by the Lord himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. When did He do that, and by what language? 

Mr, JOHNSON. There was a meeting for worship on the first day in 
the week, the day the Lord arose, and seven days after there was an- 
other meeting for the same purpose, and then it is referred to as the 
Lord’s day. 

The CHAIRMAN. After the change? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir; after the change. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is based, then, upon two or three days being ob- 
served as days of religious wor rship after the resurrection 3 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir. Now, let us look at the impracticability of 
the question raised here and see where this matter of conscience rests. 
It is now half past 10 in Chicago. It is half past 11 here. Ifone of the 
Seventh-day Baptists should start west from Chicago to go around the 
world, always keeping each seventh successive day, when he got back 
to Chicago he would be keeping Friday instead of Saturday, as the 
Sabbath; and another Seventh-day Baptist who went the other way 
around the world would be keeping Sunday instead of Saturday for the 
ag Ney when he got back. That is what comes of making a fetich of 
the letter. | 


REMARKS BY REV. BYRON SUNDERLAND, D. D. 


Mr. CRAFTS. The Rev. Dr. Sunderland, of this city, will now address 
the committee. 


Mr. SUNDERLAND. Senators, we come before you as your fellow: 
countrymen, vour fellow-citizens, your fellow-patriots, and your fellow- 
Christians. We come here to ask of you in your high places, as the 
successors of the great men, the great Christians,who founded this Gov- 
ernment and who gave to us the Constitution of the nation, such legis- 
lation as shall tend to preserve the Sabbath of our forefathers, and 
transmitit in its purity and simplicity to the latest generation. We do 
not ask of you any novel thing. Look back to the records of a hundred 
years ago; look back to the action of the Congress of 1779; look back 
to the proclamations and orders of Washington, the utterances of such 
men as Franklin and Adams, and all the great Christians who have been 
prominent in the history of this country. You know, Senators, the 
record of the past, and you know that those fathers bequeathed to us 
the Christian Sabbath. | 

We are aware of those great changes in society and in our country 
which, I will say, more particularly for the last quarter of a century, | 
have given a vast strain to the public morals of the nation, and we ap- | 
preciate thoroughly the difficulties of legislation on almost any ques- 
tion that comes before Congress. But we feel that you have the right — 
and that you are endowed with the perogative a f legislation. on this as 
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we I: as every other subject whic h atfeets the general interests and wel- 
fare of the people. 

] was going on in a different direction, but this question having 
arisen here unexpectedly, in which the honorable chairman seems to 
have felt an interest and as he would like to have something said in 
reply to his question, I will change my line of remark entirely. 

The CHAIRMAN. Please take three ininutes on your original or de- 
signed line of remark. 

Mr. SUNDERLAND. If you will allow me I should like to go directly 
to the answer to your question, especially in view of what our friend 
Dr. Lewis has said. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed, dector. 

Mr. SUNDERLAND. I understood the purport of the question to be, On 
what authority of the Bible do we base this claim of the Christian 
Sabbath? Was that the question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Consider it so. 

Mr. SUNDERLAND. In the cosmogony of Moses, it is stated in refer. 
ence to the structure of the physic val universe that the sun and moon 
and stars of heaven were to be for signs and seasons and days and 
years. Those were the great chronometers of time for the human race. 
But you will observe that there is no division, no specification of a sep- 
tenary of time; there is no division of days into periods of seven. There 
is nothing said about it there, and yet afterwards in the Scriptures, all 
through one of the most prominent divisions of time is the septenary, 
the weekly period. We find upon examination of the Scriptures that 
there are three distinct weekly periods pointed out and legislated for. 
One is the creation week, the other is the Jewish week, and the third. 
is the Christian week. 

Senator PALMER. Will you permit me to ask a question right there, 
and I do it for information, not in the spirit of cavil? 

Mr. SUNDERLAND, Certainly. 

Senator PALMER. Does not the division by seven possibly come from 
the lunar calendar, from the quarters of the moon ? 

Mr. SUNDERLAND. No, sir; because—— 

~ Senator PALMER. Was not that the ancient system of measurement 
of time? 

Mr. SUNDERLAND. Oh, yes; the Jewish calendar is all made up on 
the movements of the moon. | 

Senator PALMER. I do not know that that really involves the division 
of seven. 

Mr. SUNDERLAND. Not quite, because the days of the month, of 
course, according to the movements of the heavens, varied somewhat. 

Senator CALL. That does not touch the doctor's argument at all. The 
doctor’s argument is not upon the structural division. 

Senator PALMER. The point was made by Dr. Johnson, of Chicago, 
and I asked for information. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I would say that it does not, because four weeks do 
not make a lunar month. The month is not exactly so many days. 

Mr. SUNDERLAND. There is a variation in the month. 

The CHAIRMAN, It makes a month of thirty days. 

Senator PALMER. But that is the Julian calendar. | 

Mr. SUNDERLAND, I should be very glad to communicate any infor- 
mation we may have that may be desired if time were allowed. 

Senator PALMER. 1 merely threw in the suggestion. Proceed with 
the line of your argument. 

Mr. SUNDERLAND. We find in the Scriptures, and it is a fundamental 
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distinedon of the weekly period; that it consists of six secular days, 
followed by a seventh—a sacred day, or day of rest. That was the case 
with the creation week, and the order is not changed anywhere under 
any dispensation—the paradisaic, the patriarchal, the Jewish, or the 
Christian. A week consists of six secular days, followed by a seventh, 
a sacred day. So far as the records of the Bible show, there is no no- 
tice anywhere of the change from the creation week to the Jewish week 
or of the change from the Jewish week to the Christian week. 

I ought to state further how this division of weeks arises. In every 
case—in the creation week, in the Jewish week, and in the Christian 
week—they are reckoned from and founded upon some great providen- 
tial event. The creation week is founded upon and reckoned from the 
xreation of this world. The Jewish week, which was designed for a 
particular and special nation, is founded upon and reckoned from the 
falling ofthe manna. The Christian week is founded upon and reckoned 
from the greatest providential event of all, the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 

In the twentieth chapter of John’s gospel you will find that thereon 
a certain day it was found that He arose. On the evening of the same 
day He met with His disciples. Bight days afterwards. tle met with 
them again. That is the record of the first Christian week. 

The interealary day on which He rose I maintain is called “a Sab- 
bath,” or “one of the Sabbaths,” and that the phrase “ the first day of 
the week,” which we find in our English version, ought never to have 
been there; and even as it stands there it has no vital significance in 
this discussion. It belongs to the old Jewish calendar, the Jewish 
system, and it does not belong to the Christian dispensation, to the 
Christian week, or the Christian Sabbath. 

The Christian Sabbath is the seventh day of the Christian week and 
comes directly under the Fourth Commandment of the decalogue: 


Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work, but the seventh is the Sabbath of 
the Lord; in that thon shalt do no work; thou shalt rest. 


The CHAIRMAN. You claim that our Sunday is the seventh day? 

Mr. SUNDERLAND. It is the seventh day of the Christian week. 

The CHAIRMAN. And therefore Dr, Lewis in observing the seventh 
day, should observe the day following that which he does observe ? 

Mr. SUNDERLAND. Certainly; he is back in old Jewish times. He is 
following the Jewish calendar to-day, with which we have nothing in 
the world to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Dr. Lewis does not concede that, I take it. 

Mr, Lewis. No, sir. 

Mr. SUNDERLAND. Jt is true. That is my humble opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is an issue between you aud Dr. Lewis. 

Mr. SUNDERLAND. Yes, sir. That is just my humble opinion. If 
any man will examine the original Greek text he will see that there is 
nothing in the world about “ the first day of the week.” 

The OMATRMAN. We shall have to leave out the Greek. Was there 
any other point you wished to present? — 

Mr. SUNDERLAND. I could talk all day. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you have stated your position ? 

Mr. SUNDERLAND. I have given just the one idea. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is all based upon your assumption that the 
days meutioned in Genesis are literal days which were established dur- 
ing the time when even the sun itself did not exist, and that the ques- 
tions between you and the geologists are settled in favor ot the Mosaic 
literal account of the creation 4 
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Mr. SUNDERLAND., I take it the honorable Senator will raeme the 
twentieth chapter of Exodus where Moses explains that thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly, I am expressing no opinions. I am try- 
ing to illustrate the grounds of difference that exist and that we will 
meet with if we try to push the bill. We have got to meet men who 

will even cavil, and you must not assume that friendly suggestions are 
antagonistic to your views or those of anybody else. 

Mr. SUNDERLAND.. I understand that. I wish to say that for one I 
am as great a stickler for the rights of private conscience as any man 
in this country, aud for liberty regulated by law; but I do not want 
that liberty to degenerate into licentiousness, and I do not want the 
sacred day of God, the Christian Sabbath, the seventh day of the 
Christiau week under the Christian dispensation, so desecrated as it 

was in the days of Charles the Second. 


REMARKS BY REV. C. H. PAYNE, D. D. 


Mr. ORAFTS. Rev. O. H. Payne, D. D., of New York, will speak of the 
tí personal liberty ” phase of the Sabbath question. 

Mr. PAYNE. Honorable Senators, I do not wish to call your attention 
specifically to the religious aspects of this question; not because they 
are not of importance to you, but because the judicial and governmental 
and prudential aspects of the case are more fitting for consideration 
in a place like this. 

You are aware that there have arisen recently in our country organi- 
zations calling themselves “ personal liberty leagues,” which demand 
that Sabbath laws, in closing business on the Sabbath, shall make an 
exception for the liquor traffic, I claim that this is a demand for a 
species of class legislation. Such legislation, as you well know, is dan- 
gerous in any country, especially among a free and self. voverned people. 

They demand that a peculiar class of people and a special business 
shall be exempted from laws which are applicable elsewhere through- 
out our entire Government. Nearly, if not quite, every State in the 
Union makes common labor and traffic on the Sabbath day a misde- 
meanor, They ask exemption from that, in the nature of class legisla- 
tion, which it would be injurions to the liberties of the people to grant. 

I oppose these personal liberty leagues also because they seek to 
seat more firmly on its throne the most despotic power known to civili- 
zation. I am not using words rashly when I thus characterize the sa- 
loon; and any special exemption for that traffic, asked of sensible and 
intelligent men to-day, will hardly commend itself to them. I need not 
prove to you the power that this great traffic has over our whole coun- | 
try. It endangers the liberty of the people in that it largely controls — 
their votes. I will cite a single illustration. In the city of New York it 
has recently been shown that one brewery holds mortgages on morethan 
six hundred saloons.’ The number of votes that are controlled thereby 

and the same has been said by Mr. Edward Everett Hale in regard to 

3oston and other cities) you can easily see. | 

While these personal liberty leagues make their plea for Sunday open- 
ingin the interest of the workin gman, they necessarily oppress the work- 
ingman, because they ask what can not be granted to all without de- — 
-stroying the rest day—the oneday tbat nearly every State in the Union 
has made non-legal, with evident intent that it should be separated 
from other days and be freer from the burdens of life, and so bring its | 
benison of privilege and of helpfulness to the workingmen. | 
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Mr. John Stuart Mill has well said: | 


The operatives are perfectly right in thinking that if all worked on Sunday seven’ 
days’ work would have to be given for six days’ wages.* 

‘That will be the outcome in this country, as it is in other countries, 
if our Sabbath laws are overthrown. We claim that nothing but the 
protection of the law for a civil Sabbath can guard the rest day asa 
boon to the workingman. Amid the exactions of capital, the greed of 
men, and the competition of business, the rest day must inevitably go 
and a working day be substituted for it, unless the angel of law stands 
at the gate of the Sabbatic Eden with flaming sword in hand to keep 
away the spoiler. | | 

Again, and finally, these Personal Liberty Leagues demand in the 
n: me of liberty what is in every way subversive of the real liberties of 
the people and in harmony with despotism, There is a contradiction 
between what they claim and their real fruits. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why do you say that of them ? 

Mr. PAYNE. They hold that all Sabbath laws are an assault on what 
they call the basic principle of our republican government, but, in fact, 
a civil Sabbath, made non-legal and protected by law, is an essential 
basic principle of our Government, without which itis in danger of be- 
coming a despotism, 

Judge Noah Davis, in a speech in New York last year on this subject, 
well said: | | 

There can be no liberty without law; there can be no personal liberty except in 
obedience to law. 

And Senator Reagan, of Texas, in arguing this question with Mr. 
Jefferson Davis in the prohibitory campaign in that State, well said, in 
substance: | 3 

You may search the English charter and whatever there is in the Constitution of 
the United States concerning the rights of man, and all the bills of rights of the sev- 
era] States, and you will not find a single sentence in which there is any protection 
tor that which is injurious to the interests of society. 

We claim that the open bar on Sunday, and all'noisy public amuse- 
ments, such as parades, creating disorder, destroying the peace of the 
Sabbath day, are inimical to the highest interests of society, and tend 
to overthrow the liberties of the majority of our people. 

We ask your attention also to the fact that there never has been in 
all history such an audacious demand made upon a people as is made 
upon the American people by the Personal Liberty Leagues. It is not 
a few malcontents who are aggrieved, but the American people, whose 
rights are invaded, whose liberties are assaulted, whose long cherished 
history and traditions these leagnes seek to overthrow. 

We are audaciously asked to abandon a policy that the nation from 
the very beginning has observed, and which has elevated it to its pres- 
ent greatness and its pre-eminent place among the nations of the earth— 
we are asked to abandon that policy and to grant what these leagues 
are pleased to call “ personal liberty,” which means license to a few 
malcontents to do as they please on the Sabbath. I hold that, whether. 
it is regarded as religious or not, the observance of one day in the week 
by our forefathers and by every State in the Union, and by this whole 
nation throughout all its history, has elevated it to its pre-eminent’ 
place of greatness, and we think it an insult to be asked to abandon the 
policy at this late day. _ as ae ws , oe 
| —* “On Liberty,” near end of Chap. IV, 
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REMARKS BY PROF. ALONZO T. JONES. 


The CHAIRMAN. There are gentlemen present who wish to be beard 
in opposition to the bill. Prof. Alonzo T. Jones, of Battle Creek Col- 
lege, Michigan, is one of those who have spoken to me in regard to it. 
Will you not state, Professor Jones, What your desire is? -I have no 
doubt that we can obtain leave of the Senate to sit during its session 
today. [tis exceedingly desirable to go on with this hearing and com- 
plete it now. How would such an arrangement comport with your con- 
venience? State first, please, whom you represent and your reasons 
for desiring to be heard. 

Mr. Jongs. Mr. Chairm: m, we represent the organization known as 
the Seventh-Day Adventists. Itis true we have ‘Deen entirely ignored 
by the other side. The very small, as they stated it, seet of Seventh- 
Day Baptists have been recognized, but we are more than three times | 
their number, and much more than that in the force of our work. We 
have organizations in every State and Territory in the Union. We bave 
the largest printing house in Michigan, the largest printing house on 
the Pacific coast, a printing establishment in Basle, Switzerland, one 
in Chri isttana, l Norway, and one in Melbourne, Australia, Our mission 
fields and mission work run almost around the world, besides in the 
body of Europe, and we come here for a hearing, with the consent of 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Jonus. At the present time in Michigan. My home, for the past 
four years, has been in California, My family are in Chilotte. I am 
teacher of history in Battle Creek College, Michig Cal, 

[must say in justice to ourselves, and also in behalf of the body 
which I represent, that we dissent almost wholly, I might say wholly, 
from the position taken by the representative of the Seventh-Day Bap- 
tists here. I knew the instant when Dr. Lewis stated what he did 
here he had given his case away. We have not given our case away, 
Senators, nor do we expect to do so. We expect to go deeper than has 
been gone yet at this hearing, both upon the principle and facts, and 
upon the logie of the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN, This matter is all familiar to you. You are a pro- 
fessor of history. Can you not go on this afternoon ? | 

Mr. JONES. Yes; if I can have a space between now and this after- 
noon to get my papers together. I have some references to make that 
I did not bring with me. 

The OHRAIRMAN, Very well. 


REMARKS BY JOHN B. WOLFF. 

Mr. JoHN B. WOLFF appeared. | i 
The CHAIRMAN. Whom do you represent ? 
= Mr. Wourr. I represent the Secular League of the United States and 
National Defense Association, bodies organized for the purpose of pre- 
venting the encroachment of ec elesiastical ideas upon legislation, That 
is, we are personal liberty people. | 

The CHAIRMAN. You represent the Personal Liberty League? 

Mr. WoLFF. No, sir; L do not belong to that association. 

The CHAIRMAN. Could you g go on for lifteen minutes now 7 
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Mr. WOLFF. I will do SO, although I should aeri to hear all the 
other speakers first. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, ladies and gentle- 
men: My first point is very briefly to make a formal protest as to the 
equity of this hearing. I am limited now to fifteen minutes, or it may 
be a little more, when this case has been heard on the other side on 
tormer occasions, and heard at great length to-day from the other side. 
It is utterly impossible co discuss either the main question at issue, much 
less to attempt a formal reply to what has been said. The time is 
wholly inadequate to meet the case. I shall have to content myself as 
much as possible with generics. | 

There are two great dangers to republics and to societies. The first 
is ambiguity of constitutional compacts, lack of clearness; and the sec- 
ond is the logical effect of strained interpretations of those ambiguities, 
which inevitably, in the state of human imperfection, lead to abuses. 

I can not approach this subject as I should like to, but I want to state, 
first of all, in regard to the Constitution, that in the organization of this 
Grover nment an “attempt was made to define specifically the powers and 
functions of the Congress of the United States. Among the questions 
that were in the common mind at that time was this very religious 
question. | 

Those of you familiar with the history of the country are aware of 
the fact that we had de facto the establishment of church and state 
prior to the organization of the Government, and the limitations placed 
in the Constitution of the United States ag ainst the exercise of the 
powers of Congress in this direction grew out of the fact that the in- 
choate States feared that there might be an attempt on the part of the 
generic compact to interfere with the rights of conscience iu the in- 
choate or perfected States; i. e., the right to establish a State religion. 
Hence the prohibition is against Congress alone, while the States sever- 
ally are left perfectly free, and can at any time create a State religion 
without in any degree violating the Constitution of the United States. 

In the Constitution of the United States there are but four distinct 
questions of common morality delegated to Congress. All other ques- 
tions of common morality derived by inference, either direct or remote, 
from the palpable teachings and the letter of that document are dan- 
gerous procedures and precedents for the future of this or any other 
country which violates the principle involved. 

If you will take the prohibition quoted by Senator Call with regard 
to the prerogatives of Congress in this direction, that Congress shail 
not pass any law in respect to tie establishment of any form of religion, 
it applies as clearly as logical facts and language can make it apply 
to the point, that they may do by indirection that which they can not 
do by the strict letter of the document itself. I look upon this move- 
ment as an attempt to do by indirection that which is forbidden by the 
letter and the spirit of the compact which binds us together, and when- 
ever legislative bodies disrespect the spirit and letter of the compact 
there is an end of government and an end of personal liberty with 
government. | | 

The theory prevailing in this movement is the common, old, and fal- 
lacious one that the end justifies the means; that you may do ‘evil that 
good may come; that you may stretch the ‘Constitution of the United 
States to its utmost limit under the plea that the object which you have 
in view is a good one. There never was a more dangerous basis for ac- 
tion, either in public legislation or private morality. ; 

The noo of this movement to enforce this innovation i is appall- 
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ing to men who occupy the position I do, and yet there is an P of 
salvation in it; for right hereon this floor I find represented three or 
four distinct divi sions antagonizing each other; and that will necessa- 
rily have a preserving influence, 

I wish to say, as I pass, with regard to the argument of Dr. Lewis, that 
however he may have given himself away Incidentally, that any man 
with a logical mind and a clear conception of human rights who will 
take that. argument and carry it to its logical results can only reach the 
One ( conclusion, and that is that yon have no right to interfere with the 
conscience of anybody. 

The CHAIRMAN. What if a man couscientiously believes in Mor- 
monisin ? : 

Mr. WOLFF. You have no right to interfere with his conscientious 
belief in any form of religion, even if it is devil worship. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you any right to interfere with his practice if 
it be in conformity with his conscientious belief? 

Mr. WoLFF, If his practice impinges upon the convictions of the ma. 
jority, the majority makes right in this country, whether moral or oth- 
erwise. 

The CHAIRMAN. How if the majority see fit to establish the Sabbath? 

Mr. WoLFF. He has to submit to inevitable necessity. Have Ian- 
swered your question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. Ll only wanted to get your view. 

Mr. Wou¥FF. As the chairman has raised this question perhaps I 
ought to digress, but I shall not take my time in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN, You introduced the point, and it was a very im- 
portant one. 

Mr. WOLFF. Allow me, Mr. Chairmau, to compliment you upon the 
questions you have asked, bringing out the points in this case as well 
as the others. 

I find here not only thisdiversity of sentiment, but I find represented 
in the bodies here making this demand a desire ostensibly that we shall 
have a civil Sunday (to which I do not öbject, and which I would help 
to enforce), but in reality a religious Sunday, a part of them taking the 
civil side and a part the evelesiastical side, and both making common 
cause for a Common purpose. 

This is not the most extraordinary feature of this assembly to those 
who are conversant with the history of ecclesiasticism., From the 
highest power and unrestrained rule of the Roman Catholic Church 
down to the time When the Reformation commenced and from then down 
till now there has been the greatest possible antagonism between the 
Catholics and Protestants as to the interpretation of the same bible, 
each believing that the other is exactly wrong and will land where 
brimstone is in excess of comfort, you may call it sheol if you please. 

l find here to-day before me in that petition the representatives of the 
Roman heirarchy. For what purpose? That there shall be a compul- 
sory process enforced upon the consciences of men to compel them to- 
_ the observance of religious institutions. Here these hosts are making 
common cause against common liberty. 
~ Mr. SUNDERLAND. Will the gentleman allow me just one question? 

Mr, WOLFF. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Allow me to say that it has been found by experi- 
ence that when a public hearing before a Senate committee becomes a 
couversation between persons who choose to attend and listen to it, the — 
confusion which results destroys the hearing. Any question suggested 
] will put to Mr, Wolff, You may pass the question in writing. 
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Mr. SUNDERLAND. I will pass it in writing to the chairman. 

Mr. WOLFF. Very good. — | 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed, Mr. Wolff. | 

Mr. WOLFF. I call your attention to the fact that this immense branch 
represented as being about half the entire number who are making this 
appeal (I refer to the Catholic Church) in Catholiccountries do not enforce 
the observance of the Sabbath. Their scandard of the Sabbath differs 
essentially from your standard of the Sabbath. They have entertain- 
ments, dances, bull-fights, and theaters on Sunday. They attend the 
regular church services with due formality, but after that is done and 
the religious conditions are complied with, they enjoy themselves in any 
way that suits them the rest of the day. I have nothing to do with 
their consistency, but they are here consorting under a republican Gov- 
ernment for an end which their associates refuse where they have the 
power to carry it out under the Governments they control. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Please discuss the subject, aud not those who have 
chosen to appear before the committee. 

Mr. WOLFF, I shall come to the point of my argument, as the chair- 
man suggests. E have notes plenty here tọ keep me for two hours or 
more, but I shall not follow the specific arguments. I have not at- 
tempted to do this, and I shall not now. 

Going back to the very gist of the argument, I concede as you must 
concede the human, and conceding the human you must concede the 
divine right of every intelligent, responsible human being to his own 
belief, both with regard to doctrines and observances; that minorities 
have rights as well as majorities (which majorities seldom respect), and 
that when you invade my right personally as to the non-observance of 
any religious day or festival, you justify me when I am in the majority 
in invading your right of conscience as to the observance of such a 
day. There is no safety in society at any time or place, under any sys- 
tem of religious or civil law, when the rights of each individual, as one 
gentleman said here to-day, no matter how humble, uo matter how much 
he may dissent from the common public opinion, shall be held less 
sacred than the rights of the majority. 

It is only in the mutual respect for and enforcement of the rights of 
the individual that we can establish permanengy in society and state, 
and only by that means. What is being attempted to be done by this 
movement, is an invasion of individualright. Though I stood alone in 
the whole United States, no matter what theopposition, I should rise and 
protest against any movement that contravenes my right to believe 
what I please in regard to infinite causes aud the laws of infinite mind, 
in this life or the life to come, | | : 

That is why i am bere to protest. This is exactly what’you are do- 
ing: You are setting a precedent which, when the sentiment of the 
world shall come up to this standard of individual conscience and right 
of action, may re-act against you in the most terrible manner, because 
they who play with fire and sword are apt to get burnt and gut. 

I will say in regard to the secular side of this question, as Senator 
Call intimated in his interrogatories, that no man is bound to work for 
the Government, that no man is bound to become a candidate for the 
Senate or House or to fill any of the appointive offices of the Govern- 
ment. That is his election. Therefore the argument that he is com- 
pelled to do the work has no value. It is his right to withdraw; to 
abstain from the service of the Government, and thus protect his 
Hera and if he is a good man and conscientious he will certainly | 
do 80, es | i | _ ane ae ras 
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As I am not at liberty for lack of time to go into a specific answer to 
the arguments which have been offered to-day, I will indulge just a 
moment on another point. 

One gentleman here raised the question with regard to the difficulty 
of the Christian Sabbath, It is a physical impossibility to institute a 
Christian Sabbath of any specific number of hours upon the whole face 
of the earth, of any kind whatever. As you change towards the polar- 
ities of the earth you diminish or increase in the leng th of your days; 
and as the earth revolves upon its axis from west to east you compel, 
so far as the day-light and the measurement of time are concerned, the 
adoption of a different period of time, for one day in one place from 
another. 

The only thing that you can do to accomplish this purpose is to make 
a theory of one-seventh portion of the time, and adjust it as well as you 
may to the physical conditions of our solar system. The gentleman as- 
sents to that. That is the truth. You will then have an exact con- 
formity. 

I wish to call attention to another point in this solar system business. 
Not only is there a difficulty as you travel from east to west, butif you 
start from the east and go west, after you pass the line you will get two 
Sundays in one week. That iy a physical difficulty you probably had 
not thought of at all, 

With regard to the difficulties in the minds of these ecclesiastical gen- 
tlemen on the subject of the measurement of time by the Jews, I prob- 
ably can throw a little light on that subject. There is not any doubt 
that the chairman is right in regard to the divisions of seven, by the 
quarters of the moon, nor is there any doubt, if you will search the his- 
tory of the past, that the months of the ancient Jews were lunar months 
and properly measured twenty-erght days in round numbers. 
= If you will take their history and the statements in regard to the 
great age of the patriarchs made in the Bible, and explain them by 
that law of interpretation, you will find that a good deal of mystery 
will disappear from that book which is past understanding at the pres- 
ent time. Divide the ages by 12 or 13 and you get a reasonable age. 
The change by adding the days to correspond to the solar year came as 
a matter of course in the progress of time, for they had thirteen months, 
or thereabouts, instead of twelve. This spoils the longevity business. 

The question of religious belief and observance is a question between 
a man’s own conscience aud his God, if he has any. If he has not any, 
then that ends the matter with regard to him. The question is limited 
right there, and it is a matter that the State has no right to interfere 
with, either directly or indirectly. 

Now, take my own case. Excuse me, gentlemen, I am a graduated 
theologian. I have been through the mill that grinds out preachers. I 
studied the question from the beg vinning to the end of it, and I reached 
the conclusion that you arein error, that L was wrong; L have changed 
my position on the subject, and Lam a personal bberty man. I am per- 
fectly willing that you shal! have your Sabbath, your churches, your 
Sunday-schools, and all the torms of religious exercises that are neces: 
sary to your individual happiness and growth. But [ am perfectly un- 
willing that you shall trespass one inch upon my domain, and in any way 
interfere with my right to scan it, to weigh it, to measure it, to study it, 
to form my own opinions aboat it, to re culate my own life by it, and to 
be a man for myself without regi rd to any. external influences brought 
to bear upon me. | 

I wish now to call your attention to another point in this controversy. 
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Ecelesiasticism has been a despotism, the most tyrannical; oppressive, 
destructive, and cruel that ever attempted to control human thought 
or action. [t has drenched the earth with blood, and just in proportion 
as it trespasses in this direction upon human rights it will continue to 
do that thing, What did the Protestants doin the enforcement of their 
idea? What the Catholics did prior to the Reformation the Protest- 
ants did subsequently to the Reformation to the extent of their ability. 

From the days of the burning of Michael Servetus down to the pres- 
ent time, ecclesiasticism has been, and will always continue to be, a 
despotism. Why? Because it assumes God origin. Because it assumes 
supernatural powers. Because it assumes infallibility of knowledge and 
of belief. These conditions of the human mind as inevitably lead to 
despotisin as the exercise of arbitrary y power in civil government makes 
despots and tyrants of men. 

The CHAIRMAN. Conceding that there are supernatural powers or a 
supernatural power pre- -eminent over all others, and that all human 
existence and conditions are an outgrowth or a creation of that power; 
in other words, assuming the ordinary belief that there is a God and 
that human beings have y relations to that God, do you see anything in 
the ecclesiasticism of which you speak, except its abuses, that can be 
objected to? Are not those relations a legitimate subject of investiga- 
tion, an all-important subject of investigation, and a difficult subject. of 
investigation, so that as in all other pursuits of life there may come to 
be a specialty and men may study it as experts study any other subject- 
matter, limiting themselves within the proper sphere of the relations 
between man and God? Is not that ecclesiasticism of which you speak 
to be encouraged rather than condemned ? 

Mr. WọoLFF. If you will give me an ecclesiasticism that is absolutely 
infallible in its doctrines and acts, I shall have no answer to make to 
you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then let me change my question a particle. — If you 
require that those human beings who investigate this subject shall be 
perfect, do you not make a condition that is impossible to be complied 
with, and therefore in effect say that there shall be no investigation at 
all, since there are none but human beings who are imperfect to con- 
duct that inv estigation ? 

Mr. WOLFF. N o, sir. In the first place, I did not make the imper- 
fection a condition of non-investigation. On the contrary, it is a justifi- 
cation of investigation that they may become more perfect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is not the imperfection a common condition of hu- 
manity which nobody can remove? | 

Mr. WoLFF. It is a common condition of humanity and. a perfect and 
absolute barrier to the attempt of the races being to dominate one 
more perfect. * | 

The OHAIRMAN. ‘Would you not say when you speak of domination 
that you reach the condition of abuse on the part of ecclesiasticism of 
which you spoke? 

Mr. Wotrr. When the assumptions of ecclesiasticism are those of 
_ perfection, of deific ability and authority, the log gical effect mpo the 
imperfect boing is abuse of power. 

The CHAIRMAN, Everybody will concede that. 7 

Mr. WoLrF. Everybody must concede it. 
The OHAIRMAN, The Protestant and probably the liberal Catholic l 
will concede you that. 
_ WOLFF. The Catholic has to be very liberal, |, however, to con- ; 
cede it. | 
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The CHAIRMAN. This right of individual conscience remains. Now 
we come to the condition of society and those regulations which are 
necessary in order that society may be preserved and improved and 
elevated. The majority, including the ecclesiastic whose reasons may 
be the same as those which influence the man who is for the civil Sab- 
bath plus those which come from our relations to the Creator, ask for 
legislation. You say there may be legislation, and that you will assist 
in obtaining it. 

Mr. WouFF. Yes; I am in favor of right legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does it invalidate the right for this legislation that 
ecclesiastical denominations come here and add to all the reasons which 
you may give for it, the other and to them the stronger sanction of 
their behef that the Divine command requires it? | 

Mr. WoLFF. The objection I make, in answer to your question, is 
that it is not merely an addition to my argument in favor of a secular 
period of rest established by law but that it carries with it the ecclesi- 
asticism, and that theargument is founded on the fact that the Sab. 
bath is of God-origin specially instituted. 

The CHAIRMAN. But these people come here and argue for the God- 
= origin of the Sabbath. You concede that the legislation is for the pub- 
lic good, whether their reason be true or false. Is it fair tocome here 
and discuss this bill, and urge against the bill,or some bill like it, 
the fact that reasons which you do not believe in can be given in its 
favor when you concede that there should be a Sabbath from your own 
stand-point? Why reply to their argument? Meet the bill. 

Mr. WoLFr. In the first place, I have only conceded under the generic 
false system of society that this day of rest is useful. If you were to 
interrogate me on my ideas of political science and material economy I 
should probably take a different view, but to avoid conflict I make that 
concession and do not bring that question in. 

The CHAIRMAN, Here are 65,000,000 people who will promote this 
movement, and from every conceivable stand-point, and you put your 
points with as much force as anybody will before the committee. Have 
you examined the bill? 

Mr. WoLFF. I have read it previously, but not lately. 

The CHAIRMAN, Take the bill itself. I should like to hear you as to 
the specific provisions in respect to sections or propositions, and know 
what objection you have to them. | 

Mr. WoLFF. You wish me to take it up seriatim ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WoLFF. I could not do that without reading the bill again. I 
will do it now if you will give me time. Take the bill, as you are fa- 
miliar with it, and ask me any question you please on a specific point. 

The CHAIRMAN. I should like, if you can give us any light that bears 
upon the merits of the bill, to hear you. If you know nothing about 
the bill it is possible you have taken all the time you need to take. 

Mr. WoLFF. Excuse me, I know enough about the bill, having read it 
sometime prior to this hearing but expecting to be heard on Friday in- 

stead of to-day, it was utterly impossible for me to reread the bill. 
© The CHAIRMAN. Do you wish halfan hour at some other time to-day? 

Mr. WoLFr. Yes, sir; if you please. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well; you may take it. Here is the bill, We 
will give you half an hour later. : 

Mr. WOLFF. Thank you. 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS BY REV. T. P. STEVENSON. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there any gentleman in the foom who desires to 
be heard now? | | 

Mr. STEVENSON. I wish simply to add that the great question in the 
development of government in modern times has been to maintain a 
just balance between the rights of individuals and the rights of society. 
With reference to the rights of individuals, we freely, from our point 
of view, concede that every man has a right to his opinions, whatever 
those opinions may be; the right to his unbelief, the right to dissent 
at every point from the prevailing religious belief of the community in 
which he lives; the right to argue for his disbelief, to maintain even 
atheistic convictions. On the other hand, society has the right, as it 
seems to us, to express and to maintain itself to act in accordance with 
its convictions. | 

In other words, if the people of a nation believe that there is a God, 
they have the right in the sphere of their publie life to acknowledge and 
to worship their God. The individual in the sphere of his individual 
life is pertectly free to disregard God altogether, and even free to teach 
his children that there is no God. Thenation is free, on the other hand, 
to acknowledge its God and to teach its faith in God to its children, to 
write its faith in God on publice monuments and embody it in public 
declarations, in days of fasting or thanksgiving, and in all other public 
institutions. | 

When, then, the individual assumes to lay a veto upon the right of 
the state, and forbids the state to do anything that he dissents from, it 
seems to us that he presses the rights of the individual so far as to de- 
stroy the rights of society, just as if society, on the other hand, were to 
invade the sphere of his individual life or his own home and forbid him 
there the expression of his opinions. 

Therefore we maintain that this nation is free to acknowledge God 
and His law, and to act in the sphere of its public life in accordance 
with those convictions, while at the same time we would maintain the 
right of every individual citizen in the sphere of his individual life to 
act out his convictions. Only thus, it seems to us, can the just balance 
be preserved between the rights of individuals on the one side and of 
society upon the other. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS BY REV. A. H. LEWIS, D. D. 


Mr. LEwis. Mr. Chairman, I rise for a word of personal explanation 
in regard to the “ giving away” which my friend Dr, Johnson seemed 
to discover. | | i 
_ The committee will remember that I distinctly said that if the run- 

ning of a railroad train on Sunday were determined or shown to be 
detrimental to the interests of the Commonwealth I would not ask for 
that privilege. I did not agree that the running of a railroad train 
should be determined to be detrimental to the Commonwealth upon the 
ground that Sunday is a sacred day, for I do not believe that; but for 
me to ask the privilege of doing any business that was proven upon 
scientific grounds and grounds well understood to be detrimental to the 
general interest of the Commonwealth would be a sign of bigotry rather 
than of intelligence. I therefore do not say I would consent to this pro- 
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hibition u upon the ground that Sunday isa sacred day, Gul on the ground 
that it would be inimical to the best interests of the Commonwealth. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would you consider it inimical to the interests of 
the Commonwealth because it was wrong to do this kind of labor upon 
a sacred day ? i | 

Mr. Lewis. J would not; for I do not consider that Sunday is in any 
Nese a sacred day, 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you consider that your Sabbath i is a sacred day 1 

Mr, Lewis. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you consider that there isa violation of the laws 
of God in the transaction of the ordinary civil employments upon the 

seventh day of the week, or Saturday ? | 

Mr. Lewis. I do, 

The CHAIRMAN, You then feel that the community at large is sian 
in a violation of the Sabbath ? | 

Mr. LEwI!s. I do; and that it should be left to the divine law, and 
not the secular, to determine what is a violation of the Sabbath. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is one difficulty which has occurred to me in 
regard to that matter. The Christians are now about 300,000,000 of the 
1,500,000,000 people on the face of the earth. We believe, ag ‘you state, 
as all Christians agree, that there is a Sabbath day, one day in seven. 
The Christians disagree among theinselves as to which day it is. You 
say that it is Saturday, others say that it is Sunday. You consider 
that the great majority of Christians are engaged in a violation of the 
Sabbath. They believe that if you work on every day you are engaged 
in a Violation of the Sabbath. | 

Now, it is as easy to conceive of three divisions of Ohristians as of 
two in the subtleties of theological discussion, and of four as of three, 
and of five as of four, and of six as of five, and of seven as of six. ‘Sup. 
pose the Christians were divided up into seven equal parts and each one 
believed the Sabbath to be a different day from that which the others 
believed to be the Sabbath. Thus we would have six-sevenths of the 
whole Christian world engaged in violating the Sabbath of the other 
seventh, That is all logical, all mathematical, all supposable, because 
we have the demonstration that here are two divisions of the Christian 
world differing conscientiously and each holding thatthe other is violat- 
wg the Sabbath. The exsisting facts lead by the ordinary processes of 
reasoning and logic to the supposition which I make, that six-sevenths. 
of the whole Christian world may. ultimately come to believe that every 
day one-seventh is thus engaged in a violation of the Sabbath. 

Ya not that a reductio ad absurdum, and does it not lead to this, that 
there can be no such claim made as the theological basis of civil legis- 
lation in reference to the Sabbath, and that we have to deal with this 
question upon a ground on which we all agree, if possible—the ground 
of what is good for human beings here in this world? So far as our. 
relations to the next world are concerned, of course they should be 
taken into account by each man in the region of his own conscientious 
belief; but if we are to have a day of rest, we must sclect some partic- 
ular day. You want Saturday, other gentlemen want Sunday; but if 
five-sevenths thought it should be Thursday we should have to yield to 
the five-sevenths and say that Thursday is the Sabbath, and the others 
would have to conform to it; for if they do not conforin it is impossible 
that there should be any one particular day observed, and you being 
the one-seventh must concede the right of the other six- -sevenths to se 
upon a day and you must observe it. cee 
Mr. LEWIS. Are you through with your question t 
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The CHAIRMAN. Itis a speech rather than a poms but it i is a line 
of reflection that comes to my mind occasionally, and I do not know 
whether I am quite definite myself. | | 

Mr. Lewis. It brings me where I am very g clad to make a reply. I 
believe the whole question of the Sabbath to De purely a religious one, 
with which the civil law is not at liberty to interfere by way of com- 
pulsion, but only by way of protection ; and upon that ground it should 
‘pe lett to the individual action, to the individual conscience, to the in- 
dividual choice; each man being protected alike. If, as you suppose, 
there should come such a division as that each day of the week would 
be observed, I would have “he civil law do nothing more and nothing 
less than protect e each man in doing as he believed he ought to do. 

Indeed, there is at once a deep rooted fallacy, as well as a contradic- 
tion, in talking of a “civil Sabbath.” There may be a civil day of ces- 
sation from toil, but there can not be a civil Sabbath. Sabbath-keep- 
ing is a religious conception, starting from the idea of Divine authority 
and nothing less, 

If you will grant me this fact in the history of Sunday legislation, I 
further say it sprang from the Roman conception that religion was a 
department of the state. Itis not the New Testament conception. The 
New Testament conception of Christianity, so far as the individual is 
concerned, is purely a spiritual one, ‘The conception which introduced 
legislation in reference to Sunday and associate feast days was the con- 
ception of the Roman Government that religion was a department of 
the state, and that the Emperor pa oficio was the head of that depart- 
ment. 

The first distinct legislation under Constantine was, in all its tone, its 
language, its temper, its surroundings, from the pagan stand-point, ‘not 
introducing a single religious idea from the Christian, It was sixty-five 
years after Sunday legislation began under the Roman Empire before 
so much of the Christian idea appeared that the terin “ Lord’s day” 
was used in civil law. | 

The OHAIRMAN. I wish to ask you a question: What is religion ? 

Mr. LEWIS. It is that conception of the individual’s personal relation 
to God which binds him to obey what he believes God requires. 

The CHAIRMAN. You believe that God requires the observance of one 
day in seven? — 

Mr. LEWIS. I believe that God requires the observance of the sev- 
enth day in an universal, unbroken, and undisturbed cycle of time from 
the earliest period of history, namely, the seventh day of the week. 

The CHAIRMAN. You believe that God requires that? | 

Mr. Lewis. I believe that God requires that. 

Thé CHAIRMAN, Suppose that human beings trying to live in accord- 
ance with the will of God re-enact his law and write it on their statute- 
book; is it wrong for society to put into its public laws the requirements 
of the obedience to God and his law? | 

Mr. Lewis. I am very glad that the honorable chairman has taised 
this question, since it gives me an opportunity to say that the effect of 
Sunday legislation has been to desabbatize Sunday by calling the at. 
teution of the individual to the human authority, and not to the divine. 
The conscienceless state of the American people and the American 
| church, and of the European peoples, running back through the centu-: 
Ties, is ‘the result of thrusting forward the civil conception of the day in 
place of the divine, and 80 D breaking down the true bee ae at of Sab- 
batti keeping. Bo | : | 
ne 8. Mis. 43—65 ; 
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The CHAIRMAN, But here are a few poor, unfortunate Senators who 
are called upon to aid in the enactment of laws. You say that God re- 
quires the observance of one day in seven, You further say, and all 
agree, that there is not one day in seven that is observed according to 
the command of God. Al) States have made laws re-enacting the will — 
of God, as Mr, Webster said in his 7th-of-March speech, when Congress 
© was called on to enact that slavery should not be extended into certain 
of the Territories. He said it could not go theres it could not live 
there; and to say that slavery could not go into the Territories was 
being called upon to re-enact the will of God. Nobody claims that 
there is any absurdity in this ease. The will of God exists, Je re- 
quires the observance of the seventh day just as he prohibits murder ; 
and as we re-enact His law in making a law and enforcing it' against 
murder, so all the States have enacted laws against the desecration of 
the Sabbath, going further or not so far, according to the ideas of the 
o various legislatures, i | | 

Here is a domain of the violation of the Sabbath. Itis purely under 
the control of the national power so far as it relates to interstate com- 
merce, to the work of the Army and Navy in time of peace, the Post- 
< Office Department of the Government, and also the general service of | 
the Government. The States can not touch that domain. This practice 
has grown up in direet contradiction and violation of the traditions of 
the-Anglo-Saxon communities, nations, and races, and in derogation 
and violation of the Jaws of all the States which made this Govern- 
ment, so that they are practically nullified to a great extent by the ac- 
-tion of this superior Government which was created by their consent. 

‘The people of the United States, being the people of the several 
States, want to keep their Sabbath. They did not understand that they 
were conceding to the General Government any right to destroy the 
Sabbath when they gave away the jurisdiction of civil power relating 
-to interstate commerce, to the Post-Office, and no further than abso- 
lutely necessary in the control of the Army and the Navy. They did not 
understand that they were giving to the nation at large the right to 
violate that which they supposed they retained to themselves, and which 
within their special special jurisdictions they exercised among them- 
selves, | i | a 

Now, the question comes right to this point: God. having ordained 
the Sabbath, as you concede with all religious organizations, here is 
the National Government, which alone can make that law of God oper- 
ative in this sphere of national action. Why should not the National 
Government, then, re-enact that conceded law of the Almighty and 
emake it effective? | tthe | Fee eS 
Mr, Lewis. The Sabbath law differs entirely in its primary relation to 
man from the law against murder, in that the law against murder regu- 
lates a relation between men as men; the law of the Sabbath primarily _ 
and fundamentally regulates a relation between God and man. | 
The CHAIRMAN. But are you not begging the question? That is not 
meant offensively. Is it not the fact that this legislation is justified by 
-reason of the relations of men to each other? ~~ gts Oe eet a 
Mr. Lewis. I was coming to that point. I believe (and therefore the 
- answer that I made when it was said I gave myselt away) that when | 
scienee shall have demonstrated that a given practice is inimical to the 
highest interests of the commonwealth (and in that Ido not mean to 
- the religious opinions of those who may differ from me, but to the highest _ 
-interests of the commonwealth in the deep and scientific sense), Con- 
grean es aright to protect the commonwealth against any such inimi- — 


Phe CHAIRMAN. Is not the fact that a particular thing js thus detri- 
mental to the interests of the commonwealth a demonstration that that 
thing is prohibited by the law of God, and, having a common origin, the 
will of God, as well as the just requirements of society for its own pres- 
ervation? | i Be | oe 3 

Mr, Lewis. True; but the facts of history, as well as the philosophy 

of our relation to God, show that the benefits of the Sabbath can only 
come as a Sabbath from God downward, not from the civil law upward, 
and the intervention of the civil law in the case of the seventh day 
would do as it has done in the history of the first day, desabbatize it, or 
rather prevent it from being considered as a sacred day. Since the 
divine law alone is the standard of action and the ground of couscience 
in the matter of Sabbath, keeping, J insist that to talk of a civil Sabbath 
is a misnomer; but if carefal investigation shall prove that the com- 
monwealth must protect itself against general injury by compelling men 

to rest (a thing which I did not even grant in my first reply, nor do 1 
now), then the commonwealth is at liberty thus to do. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS BY REV. BYRON SUNDERLAND, D. D. 


Mr, SUNDERLAND. May I be allowed to make just one explanation ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly, | | 

Mr. SUNDERLAND, We have another engagement at half past 1, and 
I hope that the friends and the other gentlemen who are to address the 
committee will not regard it as an intentional disrespect to them if we 
now retire, a | 

I want to say before I go, and to give a parting shot to my friend 
Brother Wolff, that his speech here to-day about ecclesiasticism would 
have done several centuries ago in the darkness of the Middle Ages, 
under the Urbans and the Gregories, but for such a speech to be deliv- 
ered at this time of day to American citizens, the sons of the fathers 
and founders of this Government, 1 am utterly surprised and astounded 
beyond expression. | | 


REMARKS BY PROF. D. B. WILSON. 


Mr, WILSON. Mr. Chairman, will you allow me a few words? _ 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly, Please state your relation to the sub- 
ject and whom you represent. — 3 : | TORE 

Mr, WILSON. Iam from Pittsburgh, Pan and a member of the Sab- 
bath Union that has been in session in this city. z = 
_I felt when the exception in the Constitution in favor of the Chief 
“Executive was noted that there is great force inthe argument and that 
the same exemption might constitutionally be given to all whom the 
Government employs, for in one great sense the President is himself a 

servant, — | | | E A oi he le 
I wish also to note a fact which has been brought home to me, that, 
by virtue of his position as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Washing: 
ton issued an order with regard to the Sabbath; and when the great mass | 
of men were called intothe Army in the late war President Lincoln issued 
a similar Sabbath order. In those cases it was done by President. 
| Washin gton and President Lincoln iu their capacity as Commanders-in- 
chief. Now, in time of peace, Congress, acting in conjunction with the 
_ Executive, takes the place of the Commander-in-Chief, and it appears 
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to me that it is in kang with what the people ret vognized as so bene. 
ficial during the civil war that in time of peace the same authority should 
be exercised. i 
I know the Sabbath order opened the way for Sabbath- keeping men 

to go into the Army, and enabled. such a man to tell a superior officer 
who was exercising particular authority over him: 

The Commander-in-Chief requires you to give me as much of the Sunday for rest as 
the exigencies of the service will permit. 

In the same way I feel that the matter van be fairly brought forw ard 
now. I myself felt in the Army, and Lhave always felt, that the matter 
might be brought home in this way by the Congress and the Executive 
acting together, taking the place of authority, and saying to the em- 
ployés of ‘the Government: ap 


You may have the rest that you conscientiously desire. 


REMARKS BY JOHN NOBLE STEARNS. 


Secretary of the National Temperance Society. 


Mr. iad. Mr. Chairman, I did not come her e to make an argu- 
ment. I desire simply to convey to you the hearty sympathy of our 
National Temperance Society with this bill and this movement. We 
are twenty-three years old. William B. Dodge was our first president. 
His successor is Dr. Theodore Cuyler. We have a vice- president in 
every State, and in every part of the country our members are in sym- 
pathy with this movement. 

l never yet saw a man, woman, or child who worked on Sunday who 
did not want to rest instead. They said, “1 wish I did not have to 
work.” I have been in the summer to great summer-resorts like Ocean — 
Grove, where half a million people go, and to Asbury Park and other 
places where there are no Sunday mails or Sunday trains, and a more 
quiet, peaceful, or better citizenship I never saw. | 
I will make but one other observation, namely, that T believe the 
despotism of the liquor traffic in compelling its members to violate the 
Sabbath is the greatest weakness in that traffie and will eventually be 
one of the greatest factors in its entire annihilation. | 
‘ By: CHAIRMAN. How does it compel its members to violate the Sab- 

ath 

Mr. STEARNS. By discharging them if they do not work on Sunday. 
on have to work Sunday and at nights; they have to do continual 
work. 

a CHAIRMAN. How many do you think are en gaged in the nanos 
trafic | 

Mr. STEARNS. Probably 500 000 or 600, 000 persons are directly on- 
nected with that traffic. | 

The CHAIRMAN, And their families would be an addition to that 
number ? ARR | 

Mr. STEARNS. Their families would be an addition to the number. 

~The CHAIRMAN, The larger portion of them are single men? 

‘Mr. STEARNS. The larger portion are single, 1 should judge. I have 
‘not any special: acquaintance with the men individually, except as I- 
come ia contact with says families in my mission work in the city of 
Brooklyn. - 
The CHAIRMAN. Do you think any larger proportion of them are sin- ; 
glo persons than in the ordinary avocations of life? 
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Mr. STEARNS, I I should think so. | 
The CHAIRMAN. They are young men who would naturally become 
the heads of faiillies. 

Mr. STEARNS., Yes, sir; if they were not in that business. 

The CHAIRMAN. Its demoralization would be quite as severely felt 
by the community on that account ? 

Mr. STEARNS. Yes, sir. [have had many of them say to me they 
wished to be out of the business and in something else where they might 
build up a character and position in society. [only refer to the Sunday 
work of these liquor men as an element of w cakness in that trafic. 

After nearly forty years of business experience in New York City í 
believe that men do more work and better work who work only six days 
than those who have to work every day in the week, I think that the 
moral sense of the people is lowered by Sunday work. 

The CHAIRMAN, I suppose you have had as much abservation as al- 
most any one else as to what ‘the common people i in this country think 
and believe and how they feel, What proportion of the common peo- 
ple of this country, and of all the people of this country, do you judge, 
believe that the Sabbath is of Divine ordination? | 

Mr. STE ARNS., I should suppose that more tha three-fourths, 

The ỌHAIRMAN. Including those who are and those who are not re- 
ligious, in the common sense of the term? 

Mr. STEARNS. Yes, sir. I will give an instance that occurred re 
day. A man told me— 

Lam not a church member; Ido not go to church, but I want yon tosay, any time 
you have an opportunity, that I hope the members of the church will triumph in 
this nation and in this Government, 

I shall not go into any further particulars, but that is the universal 
feeling. I have a mission Sunday-school, with uearly a thousand con- 
nected with it who do not go to church, but who are in poverty and 
trouble because of the Sunday work of many of their families in this 
liquor business. — 

The CHAIRMAN, You do not then consider this necessarily 4 mere 
ecclesiastical or hierarchical church movement? 

Mr. STEARNS. No, sir. 

The OHAIRMAN. To what extent is the movement supported by the 
American people? 

Mr. STEARNS. As an organized movement it is comparatively new. 

The CHAIRMAN. I refer to the support of the people. | 

Mr. Stearns, The sentiment of the people, as I have seen it for thirty 
or forty years, is rising higher and higher in favor of absolute Sunday 
rest, 

~The CHAIRMAN. Take the labor organizations and those whom we 
call the working people, That seems to draw a distinction between 
work such as we are doing here to-day and that which a man does on @ 
farm, but I would rather work on a farm than work here for that mat- 
ter, However, I mean now to confine the term to those who are at work 
in the productive manual occupations. How generally do you think 
those people want a legalized Sabbath ? | 

Mr. STEARNS. Very generally, and the sentiment is increasing in our 
locality. I live in a ward of 45,000, mostly working people, and that is 
| their i increasing opinion. | 
The CHAIRMAN. A portion of those people desire this legislation from 
religious conviction, and another portion from a conviction that it is 
a Detter for them in their earthly work and relations that Tore Baa pe 
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a Sabbath; and some s desire the ‘Sabbath from both motives; as I une 
-derstand you? 

Mr. SYTHARNS. What I was going to say is that they do not desire it 
so much tor religious purposes as for theit own streng th and benefit and 

rest. 

The CHAIRMAN, All who desire it for religious purposes. desire it for 
these other reasons also, and beyond those people there ig a large mass 
‘of others who desire it. 

Mr. S@ BARNS, There is am large and growing mass who desire it for 
their own be mett and protection “and safety. and strength, 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS BY MRS. J. C. pie 


Mrs, BATENAM. May I be pe rmitted to give a little item of informa: 
tion on that point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. T think such items will be as effective 
with legislators as any others, and if the facts alleged do not exist Con- 
gress will not trouble itself very much about legislation, | 

Mrs. BATEHAM, As our women go about with these petitions among 
the labori Ing Glasses the report is almost universal that nearly every wage- 
worker is with us. We hear no objection, and men and women al- 
most universally say, “Itis just what we want” [ have had a great 
many to appeal to me personally, and others through other persons, 
saying, “Help us all you can; the laboring people are all with you.” We 
have more than 240,000 of ‘the se Wave Workers on our petitions and 
we can get all we have time to rei wh, l am satisfied, with the excep- 
tion of very small numbers, because we scarcely ever Game across op- 
position, As we look on the petitions where the occupation is given, L- 
have been astonished myself, because while we find ministers and other 
professional men, yet along dow nin thelist of signers are the butcher, 
the baker, and all classes of laborers running ste cadily rightalong every 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN, To what extentdo vou think these petitionsare signed 
by that elass of people because the minister or any other individual may 
exert an influence over them ? | 

Mrs. BATEHAM. Oh, it has no influence whi utever, They donot know 
anything about any ministerial inflaence or any thing of that sort. Our 
women go right to them, pass from house to house, and right among the 
employés in some factory, and ask,“How many of you wish to sign this 
petition?” And when thay look at it they are ready tosign it, Luever 
heard a woman say,“ E have been refused when I went into a fac- 
tory,” or When I went among the laborers the people refused to sign.” 
They almost always sign when asked, | 

The CHAIRMAN, Do you see any reason to think that this is an eccle- 
| siastical movement? 

Mrs. BATEHAM, I am satisfied that itis not so at all. Itisa move- 
ment of the masses. I think the country is stirred at this time from 
one end to the other on this question, and the working r people are aso 
‘much stirred on itas any other class of people. | 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a claim made by many that this is an effort 
of the ministers to bring around @ state of laws so that people can be 
compelled to go to church. | 
Mrs. BATEMAM. The ministry, I may say, have had almost nothing to 
‘do with it. This petition work has been done chiefly by our Woman’s | 
Christain Temperance Union, It was started in behalf of the elevation 
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| of the masses to phatase the morality of the people. Of course we have 
` had indorsements also from ministers and leading men. All the think- 
ers are with us, and the leaders of public opinion toa very large extent, 
but for the most part have gone right among the people. aon is om- 
phatically.a movement of the people. ° 

The CHAIRMAN. The ministers are obliged to give in? 

Mrs. BATEHAM. Not exactly. They are always ready for this thing, 

The CHAIRMAN. But they did not startit? 

Mrs. BATEHAM. They did not start it. They have at last established 
the American Sabbath Union, which is now in session in this city. 
This was organized a mouth ago. Before that the ministers, as organ- 
ized bodies, had done nothing except in some cases to indorse the peti- 
tions by votes of ecclesiastical assemblies. They have stood up for it, as 
we oo all ministers of the gospel would, but it has not been their 
wor 

The CHAIRMAN. They come limping along afterwards and now organ- 
ize, 

Mrs. BATHHAM. We claim that thisis a sort of a wheelbarrow govern- 
ment anyway. The Government must be pushed by the people, and the 
ministers must sometimes be pushed by those who sit in the pews. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then you do not see in this movement any danger 
of ecclesiastical domination or of spiritual rule that will destroy our 
civil liberties? | 
i Mrs. BATEHAM, There is not the slightest ground whatsoever for that 
fear. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you suppose that there are the names of any in- 
fidels on these petitions ? 

Mrs. BATERAM. We have never asked the question. I could not tell 
you as to that. There might be infidels and there might be other un- 
believers. We never ask the question. We only say, “Are you in favor 
of a law that will protect Sunday as a national rest day, which will 
stop this transportation by trains,” ete., and they say, “ Yes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. What proportion of those to whom the petitions 
were presented have declined to sign? 

Mrs. BATEHAM. The proportion is very small. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you think 1 person in 500 would refuse to sign? 

= Mrs. BATEHAM. No; I do not suppose so many would refuse. You 
see we do not always Zo to those who we know would oppose it. For 
instance, we would not go to a saloon man, We would aoe that On 
natural principles he would oppose it. 

The OHAIRMAN. To whom do you go? 

Mrs. BATEHAM. We go to those whom we suppose from their ocenu- 
pation would not be opposed to it. There isa large class of people 
who make money from Sunday recreations. ‘We know that the strength 
of'the opposition comes from that class in one form and another, and 
we naturally would not go and ask them to indorse such a petition, be- 
cause it would be time wasted. | 
| he CHAIRMAN. With those exceptions, you g go to all classes of peo- 
ple | = 
Mrs. BATEHAM. Yes; sir, 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you go into. factories E 

Mrs. BATEHAM. Oh, yes. | 

~The CHAIRMAN. Do you go to railroad éniployést | i | 
Mrs, BATEHAM. Certainly. We have hundreds of petitions from. 
mem I have received w letter since I came here to-day, which says 
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that there are ‘nearly 100, 000 railroad men praying. for the success sof 
the Di | 
The CHAIRMAN. How about the farming people in the country 9 

Mrs, BATHHAM. They are always ready to sign our petitions, 
The CHAIRMAN. How about the people in the tlourishing villages and 
in the small cities? | 

Mrs. Baten AM. We have always had good success among them. | 
With more time, we could have rolled up a ‘petition sO large as to show 
that we carry the population with us. 

The CHAIRMAN. What opposition do you meet t and what reasons do 
-the opponents give? , | 
Mrs, BATENHAM. We have never found any opposition. We have had 
persons who have privately said, “Ido not know that I approve the 
bill,” but we have never known of any real opposition except from what 
weeall the “ Saturdarians,” those who in one form and another prefer Sat- 
urday. Their papers stir them up to it, and they do oppose this move- 
ment. 

The CitArRMAN. You have tried to guard against their opposition by | 
this proposed amendment? 

Mrs. BATEHAM, Yes; we believe in saving the rights of oe 
and we believe that where others oppose it from greed they are scarcely 
worthy of recognition by anybody. 

The CHAIRMAN, You donot think it interferes with the rights of con- 
science ? 

Mrs, BATEHAM. It does not. We should follow that which is best for 
the community, and which is the will of the community rather than the 
greed of a few; but when it comes to conscientions scruples, we say 
they must be respected. Our Constitution guaranties thata man shall 
worship according to the dictates of his conscience. We believe that 
that principle must be respected, and that it can be respected, and yet 
at the same time allow society to have a uniform day of rest. 

The CHAIRMAN. How far would that uniform day restrain w manany 
further than that he shall not disturb others ? 

Mrs. BATEHAM, For instance, he coald not possibly hire another man 
to work for him, because that w ould be interfering with the other man’s 
right to rest. He could not work in a way that would interfere with 
the public right to rest. He would have private rights, 

The CHAIRMAN. Subject to those limits he may practice his belief. 

Mrs. BATENAM. Yes, sin 

Mr. STEARNS. I meant to emphasize the point, in the first place, that 
I never saw a wage-worker or employé who was not in favor of this 
movement. 

I wish to say another thing, that for myself [ find that for physical 
recuperation T need one day in seven, I should have found that out 
had there been no ce law. 


d 


‘REMARKS BY C, R. HUNT. 


Mr, Hunt. I represent the Sabbath Association of Iowa. I wish to 
say that the association was recently formed. It was formed in October, — 
and we have not yet gotten our petitions out over the State as we had 
‘desired before this significant time, but the people generally all over 

our State are very much interested in this movement. — l 
- Ex-Railroad Commissioner Coffin gives the statement that there are 
25,000 railroad men in the State of Iowa who are kept from their Sab- 
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bath rest because of their employment by the valixoad companies, ‘and 
that there are some 75,000 in their families whose Sabbath rest is 
also thus interfered with, As there are so many wage-workers all 
over the United States who are thus kept from their ‘Sabbath rest, 
E wish to make a little review of the grounds on which our friends who 
wish to have the seventh day observed object to any Sabbath law. 
They demand that all should be free to act in accordance with con- 
science, Take the 75,000 in Lowa, no less than 125,000 in IHlinois, per- 
haps 100,000 in Indiana, 125,000 or 150,000 in Ohio, and so traverse the 
whole United States, and see What the number will be. Flere our friends 
say they want all free to act in accordance with their conscience. 

The men who are working tor railroads tear that as soon as they quit 
their railroad work they will be unable to support their families, because 
railroading ipg their business; ma only work they are accustomed to, 
So we see at onee if they have : conscience against Sunday work and 
religious convictions against it, iti is religious oppression to keep them 
in this employment, 

Yet those bodies of men who prefer the seventh day come here and 
ery out against all legislation, and say that we should not have a civil 
Sunday, because they do not agree with us as to that day. What are 
the relative numbers? We can see at once that the wage-workers will 
outnumber them by a great majority. The only test is whether their 
religious Convictions are worth more than those of the wage-workers. 
As to numbers; as to religious liberty; as to religious convictions, the 
conclusion is at once in favor of the gre at majority who are oppressed 
by Sunday labor. 


ARGUMENT BY PROF. ALONZO T. JONES. 


The CHAIRMAN. You will have a full hour, professor. It is now 
half past 1. | 

Mr. Jones. There are three particular lines in which I wish to conduct 
the argument: First, the principles upon which we stand; secondly, the 
historie al view, and then the practical aspect, coming down to this day 
and that which is going on. | | | 

The principle upon which we stand is that civil government is civil 
and has nothing to do with religious observances in any way in the 
matter of legislation. The basis of that is found in the words of Jesus 
Christ, in the twenty-second chapter of Matthew, twenty-first verse. — 
When they asked whether it was lawful to give tribute to Orsar or nob 
Ite replied : | 

Render therefore unto Cæsar the things whic h are Cesars, and unto God L the things 
that are God's. 

In this the Savior certainly separated that which pertains to Cesar 
from that which pertains to God. We are not to render to Cesar that 
which en to God; we are not to render to God Dy Owsar that 
which pertains to God. 

The CHAIRMAN. May not the thing due to Cæsar be due to God also? 

Mr. Jonnas. No, sir. If that be so, “then the Savior did entangle Him- 
selfin His talk—the very thing which they wanted Him to do. That is 
what it says, that they. wanted to entangle Him in His talk. If He has- 
drawn the distinction He has between that which belongs to Cæsar and 
that which belongs to God and there are those things which belong to 
both, then he did entangle Himself in His talk, | : 
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| ‘The Cairne ‘Is it not: a requirement of Goa that v we render to 
Cæsar that which is due to Cæsar ? 

M1, JONES. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN If Cæsar is society and the Sabbath is required for 
the good of society, does not God require us to establish the Sabbath 
for the good of society ; and if society makes a law accordingly is it not 
binding ? 

Mr. JONES. Iti is the good of society to bo Christian; it'would be for 
the benefit of society. E 

The CHAIRMAN, Do you not confuso this matter? A thing may be 
required for the good of society, and for that very reason be in accord- 
ance with the will and the command of God. God uses His conmand 
for the good of society, does He not? God does not give us commands 
that have no relation to the good of society. | 

Mr, JONES. His commands are for the good of man, 

The OHAIRMAN. Man is soc lety ; itis made up of individual men, 

Mr. JonES. But what He has issued to man for the good of men He 
has given those things which pertain solely to man’s relationship to his 
God, and He has also given things which pertain to man’s relationship 
to his fellow-men. Those things i in which our duty pertains to our fel- 
low-men civil government can have something tudo with, and yet notas 
a duty to God, | 

The CHAIRMAN, Man would obey God in obeying ¢ ivil SOU iety ? 

Mr, Jones. All right; I will come to that point. As to those things 
which pertain to our duty to God, society has nothing to do with the 
individual’s right of exercising before God. In the formation of civil 
society you know there are certain rights surrendered to society by the 
individual, without which society could not be organized, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not conceded, When was this doctrine of a 
compact in society made? It is the philosophy of an infidel, 

Mr. JONES. It is made wherever you find men thrown together, I care 
not how. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you and I ever agree toit? Did it bind us be- 
fore we were compos mentis ? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly; civil government is an ordinance of God. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then it is not an agreement, of man, necessarily. 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir; it springs from the people. 

The CHAIRMAN, As to the compact of society, that is talked about; 
it is not conceded, you know, that it is a matter of personal aud indi. 
vidual agreement, Society exists altogether independent of the voli- 
tion of those who enter into it. However, I shall not interrupt you 
further, only did this because of our private conversation, in which 
I thought that you labored under a fallacy in your fundamental prop- 
—osition that would lead all the way through your argument. I sug- 

gested that ground, and that is all. 2 
— Mr. Jones., [ think the statement of the Declaration of Independ. 
ence is true, which says that “ Bovermnients: i derive their just powers 
-from the consent of the governed.” — | 
The CHAIRMAN. I do not controvert that. 
| oy JONES. That is the theory of civil government upon which we. 
‘stan 
The CHAIRMAN. But society is behind the government which society 
Mr. JONES. Certainly. All civil government springs from the people, 
i care not in what form it is. | | 
The OHAIRMAN. That is all agreed tos 
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Mr. Jones. But the people, I care not how many they are, have no 
right to invade your relationship to God nor mine. That rests between 
me and God through faith in Jesus Christ, and as the Saviour has made 
this distinction between that which pertains to Cæsar and that which 
is God’s, when Cæsar invades the realm of that which pertains to God 

then Cæsar is out of his place, and in so far as Cwsar is put there God 
is denied, because in that place if God is denied then Oæsar is put in 
the place of God, and there is a usurpation of powers by Cæsar that do 
not belong to him. eat | 
— This argument is confirmed by the Lord’s own commentary upon 
that text in Romans xiii, first to tenth verses. There the apostle is 
writing of this same thing, and it will confirm the statement I have 
made. Lecome now to the commandment which these people want to 
enforce: — | a | 
Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. a 
At least they want to make whatever term they choose to speak of it. 


— Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For thero is no power but of 
God: the powers that be are ordained of God, 


+ + 


Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God: and they 
that resist shall receive.to themselves damnation, | | 

Then the apostle speaks the other words about how the civil gov- 
ernment of: society bears the sword not in vain. Then we come to the 
sixth verse : i | 

For, for this cause pay ye tribute also, 

In the seventh verse he says: | 

Render therefore to all their dues; tribute te whom tribute is due. 

It ig plain to be seen that those words of the apostles were written 
with direct reference to the words of Christ in regard to tribute. Shall 
we render tribute ; and, if so, to whom? To Cwsar. Wedo not render 
tribute to God; we render worship to Him. We need not pay taxes to 
Him. But here the apostle is writing of that same subject of tribute, 
that which we owe to the powers that be, and he says : | 

Render therefore to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to 
whom custom ; foar to whom fear; honor to whom honor, l 

Owe no man any thing, bat to love onc another: for he that loveth another hath ful- 
filled the law. | | | i 

For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, 
Thou shalt not bear false witness, Thou shalt not covet, and if thers be any other 
commandment, it is briefly comprehonded in this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy 

neighbor as thyself, | : : E 

The apostle of Jesus Christ knew full well that there are other com- 
mandments besides those which he quoted. He knew that there are 
commandments of that same law, the Decalogue from which he quoted ; 
but yet he quotes certain ones and says: | | 

If there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, 


t 


namoly, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, 

© Why is it that he, knowing of the first four commandments of that 
law from which he quoted, that thou shalt have no other Gods, that 
thou shalt not make any graven image, thou shalt not take the name. 
of the Lord thy God in vain, and remember the Sabbath day to keep it. 
holy, because it. is the Sabbath of the Lord, and knowing of the one 
great commandment which says, thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
alı thy heart, and all thy soul, and all thy mind and strength, yet when - 
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he quotes five of the ten he say 8, if there be. any other one it is compre. | 
hended in this, love your neighbor. as yourself? | 

Why did he leave out the first four commandments and the great one, 
when he knew full well that they are there, when he says if there be 
any other commandment, it is comprehended in love your neighbor as 
yourself? ? 

Why did hedo it? For this reason: He is writing of that which we 
Owe to the powers that be. Heis writing ofthat which we are to render 
to Gesar; and therefore in writing of that which was rendered to Cæsar, 
and whieh we owe to the powers that be, the Lord himself has lett out 
the first four commandments of His own law. 

The refore, whenever any civil government attempts to enforce any- 
thing in regard to any one of the first four commandments it invades 
the prerogi itive of God and is to be disobeyed (L do not say resisted, 
but disobeyed); and as the Lord has lett out oft the accoutt-tHrese com. 
mwandments in His own command upon the principle whieh Christ es- 
tablished, so we deny forever the right of any civil government to legis- 
late in anything that pertains to God, This Sunday bill does propose 
to legislate in regard to the Lord’s Day, If it is the Lord’s Day we are 
to render it to the Lord, not to Cesar. When Ciesar exacts it of us 
he is exacting what does not belong to him, and is demanding of us 
that with which he has nothing at all to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would it answer your objection in that regard if, 
instead of saying the Lord’s Day,” we should say t‘ Sunday ?” d 

Mr. JONES. No, sir; because the underlying principle of Sunday is 
ecclesiastical, and it is evclesiastical legislation. I will come to the 
question you ask. presently, and we shall see how it runs. 

Now, do not misunderstand es on this pointe Weare Seventh-Day 
Adventists, but if this bill were in favor of enforcing the seventh day 
as the Lord’s Day we would oppose it just as much as we oppose it as it 
is now, for the reason that civil government has nothing to do with what 
we owe to God, or whether we owe it at all or not, or whether we pay | 
itor not. 

The CHAIRMAN, Yon ones all the Sunday lawa of the country, 
then ? | | 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir, 

The OU AIRMAN, You are against all Sunday laws? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir; we are against-every Sunday law that was ever 
made in this world from the first enacted by Constantine to this one now 
proposed, | 

‘Phe CUAIRMAN, $ State and national alike? 

Mr. JONES, State and national, sir, I shall give you historical re tbe 
sons presently, and the facts upon whic h these thing rs stand, and I hope 
they will receive some consider ation. Pal 

George Washington, L believe, is given some weight, at least by the 
Seventh Day Adventists, and he said every man who conducts himself 

as a good citizen is accountable alone to God for his religious faith, and 
is to be protected in worshiping God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, and so should we be protected so long as we pay our taxes, 
so long as we are law-abiding citizens, and you will find none more law: 
-abiding i in the United States than the denomination to which I belong. 
There are no saloon keepers among them. They are not found in the 
courts of law in litigation with their neighbors, or anything of that 
kind. You will find no people in this country or in the world more — 
: peaceable and law-abiding than they. We teach them that one of the 
- highest duties of the Christian ¢itizen is to obey the law and pay taxes. 
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The. OHATRMAN. That is s the common Moimon: abgunient:. ‘The Mor- 
mons say their institution is a matter of religious belief. Everybody 
concedes their right to believe in Mormonism, but when they come to 
the point of practicing it, will it not be to the disturbance of others ? 

Mr, JONES. I shall come to that point, and L should have come to it 
if you had not asked the question, We have stated that it is contrary 

to Scripture, contrary to the principle of Obrist, to have the civil gov- 

ernment legislate in anything that pertains to God. Tt is every man’s 
right in this country, and anywhere else, to worshipan idol if he chooses, 
Pallen man says that his God is what he thinks heis. That is the only 
way he can worship, He canonly worship what he thinks, That is the 
God whom he worships, 1 do not care what shape it is or whut form it 
is, and he has the right to worship that God anywhere in all the wide 
world, But suppose in the worship of that God he attempts to take 
the life of one of his fellow-men and offer it as a human sacrifice? The 
civil government exists for the protection of life, liberty, property, ete. 

The civil law protects the man’s life from the e xoreise of that man’s re- 

ligion, but in legislating it does not legislate in regard to his religion; 
it legislates in regard to the protection of the citizens whom it is.made 
to protect, and for whose protection it exists. That is what the civil 
law is for, | | : 

Again, there are people who believe in community of property in this 

world, Supposethey base their principles upon the apostolic example 
that they had all things in common. Very good; they have the right 
to do that if they want to, very one who sells his property and comes 
and puts it into a common fund has a right to do that if he wants to. 
Bvery one who subinits to tliat has a rig ht todoit. But suppose these 
men, in carrying out that principle-and in claiming that it is a religious 
ordinance and necording to the will of God, were to take your property 
or mine in their community, and they go aud take it without your hav- 
ing given your consent; to it, then wh: wt? The State forbids it, It does 
not forbid’ the exercise of their religion, but it protect 8 your property 
and mine, 

Therefore it is true (and you, or anybody else, may think of itas long 
as you please), the State in its legislation can never legislate properly 
in regard to any man’s religious faith, or in relation to anything in the 
first four commandments of the Decalogue; butifin the exercise of his 
religions convictions under the first four commandments he invades the 
rights s of his neighbor, then the civil govermnent says that is unlawful. 
Why? Because it: is irreligious or because it is immoral? Not at all; 
but because it is uncivil, and for that reason only, 

The CHAIRMAN. Now apply that right to this case. 

Mr. Jones, Yess; to Mormondom. 

The ( JMATRMAN, No; to the institution of the Sabbath among men 
for the good of men, | 

Mr, JONES. Let us look at that point. Here are persons who are 
keeping Sunday, we will say. It is their right to work on every other 
day of the week ‘put that. It is their right to work on that day if they 
want to. They are keeping that day. “It is the Sabbath; they recog- 
nize it as Sabbath. Very good. Now, then, when they are doing that 

all right, here are other people who are keeping Saturday, or we will 
say Friday. The Mohammedan recognizes Friday, Here are other 
people who keep Saturday, the seventh day, as the Sabbath. Those- 
who keep Sunday, and who want legislation: for that day, ask that 
other people shall be forbidden to work on Sunday because it disturbs 
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their rest; it disturbs t their worship, ete., and shey claim that their 
rights are ‘not properly protected. | 
= Do they really believe that in principle? Let us see. They will | 
never admit—at any rate E have never yet found one of them who 
would admit—that their work on Saturday disturbs the rest or the wor- 
ship of the man who rests on Satirday. If their work on Saturday 
does not disturb the Sabbath rest of the man who keeps Saturday, | 
then upon what principle isit that our work on Sunday disturbs their 
rest because they keep Sunday ? | have never found one on that side 
yet who would admit the principle. If their work does not disturb our 
ha and our worship, our work can not disturb their rest or their wor- 
ship. | 
More than this, in a Sunday convention held in California, in which 
Iwas present, there was a person who spoke on this very question, 
Said he,“ There are some people, and a good many of them, in this 
State who do not believe in Sunday laws, and they keep Saturday as 
the Sabbath. But,” said he, “the majority must rule. The vast 
majority of the people do keep Sunday, and their methods must be re- 
spected, and they have a right to enact it into a law” I rose and said, 
“ Suppose the seventh-day people were In the majority, and they should 
go to the legislature and ask for a law to compel you to keep Saturday, 
out of respect to their rights, would you consider it right?” There | 
was a murmur all over the house, “ No.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Upon what ground did they say “no?” 

Mr. JONES. That is what 1 should like to know. There is no ground 
logically except the claim that the majority has the right to rale in 
matters of conscience. | 
-The CHAIRMAN. That does not follow; at least if does not strike me 
that it follows. The majority has aright to rule in what partains to 
the regulation of society, and if Cæsar regulates society, then the ma- 
jority has a right in. this country to Say What shall be rendered to 
Cæsar, 

Mr. JONES. If nine hundred and ninety- nine people out of every thou- 
sand in the United States kept the seventh day, that is Saturday, and 
I deemed it my choice and right to keep Sunday, I would insist on it, 
and they w ould have no right to compel me to rest on Saturday. | 

The CHAIRMAN. In other words, you take the ground that for the 
good of society, irrespective of the religious aspect of the question, so- 
ciety may not require SUSHIL from "labor on the Sabbath if it dis- 
us others? | K | 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. 

The OHATRMAN. You are oaia all the way through that there shall 
be no Sabbath. This question was passed to me to ask: Is the speaker 
also opposed to all laws against blasphemy? 

Mr. Jonns. Yes, sir; not because blasphemy is not wrong, but be- 
canse the civil gove rnment ¢ can not define blasphemy hor punish it. 
Bla sphemy pertains to God ; itis an offense against Him ; it is a sin 
against Him. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose the ‘practice of it in soci iety at large is hurt- 
ful to society ? | 

Mr. JONES. That will have to be explained. | How is it hurtful to S0: 
ciety? mee 
| “The CHAIRMAN. Suppose it be hurtful to society in this way, that a 
belief in the existence of God and reverence for the Creator and the. 
cultivation of that sentiment in society is tor the good of society, in fact, 
the basis of all law and restraint, lf the Almighty, who knows every | 
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thing, or is | supposed to know, and has all power, has no right to re- 
strain us, 1t is difficult to see how we can restrain each other. | 

Mr. JONES. He has the right to restrain us. He does restrain us, — 

The CHAIRMAN. To commonly blaspheme and deride and ridicule the 
Almighty would of course have a tendency to bring up the children 
who are soon to be the state in an absolute disregard of Him and His 
authority. Blasphemy, as I understand it, is that practice which brings: 
the Creator into contempt and ridicule among His creatures. 

o JONES. What is blasphemy here would not be blasphemy at all 
in China. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are not dealing with the pagan community. A. 
regulation that may be appropriate in a pagan community would not 
answer meu in a Christian community. Do you mean to say that there 
is no such thing as blasphemy ? | 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chinaman hardly believes in any God whatever; 
at least in no such God as wedo. Taking our God and these Christian 
institutions of ours, what do you understand blasphemy to be? | 

Mr. JONES. There are a good many things that the Scripture shows 
to be blasphemy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The power of the law has undertaken in various 
States to say that certain things are blasphemy. 

Mr. JONES. Precisely; but if the law is going to define lasphony and 
Ar it, why does it not go to the depths of it and define all and punish 
all’ 3 
© The CHAIRMAN, Perhaps it may not go as far as it ought. “You say 
you are against all laws against blasphemy, cursing, and swearing?’ 

Mr. JONES. In relation to any one of the four first commandments. 

Senator PALMER, Suppose that what is defined as blasphemy in the 
statutes of the several States should detract from the observance of the 
law aud regard for it, would you regard laws against it as being im- 
proper ? 

Mr. Jones. Under the principle that the Scripture lays down no leg- 
islation in any way can be proper in regard to the tirst four Command- 
ments. There inay be many ways in Which it would appear very nice 
and very appropriate for civil government to do this or to do that, but 
when you have gone over the line where will you stop? 

Senator PALMER. Abstaining from blasphemy is & part of the educa. 
tion of the youth of the country. 

Mr. JONES. That is true. If youth are properly educated they will 
never blaspheme. 

Senator PALMER. We pass laws for the education of the youth. The 
question is whether abstention from blasphemy could not be included 
in the scope of education. Take it on that ground. | 
Mr. Jones. Idolatry (and covetousness is idolatr y)is no more than a 
Violation of the first Commandment— | | 


Thou shall have no other gods. before me. 


The CHAIRMAN. Covetousness is a state of mind, but ae aveto 
ness becomes practice by P tealing, taking from another without consid: ; 
erat On, the law interferes. ; 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 
Senator PALMER. There i is an infection i in blasphemy or in sovetons: l 
ness. For instauce, if one covetous man in a neighborhood should in- 

l funo. the whole neighborhood with coyetonanoss to. aneh an extent that 
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all would become thieves, then covetousness would be a proper subject 
of legislation. ae i | 

Mr. Jones. Never. You forbid the theft, not the covetousness. You 
can not Invade the condition of mind which is covetousness, 

The CHAIRMAN. We do not say that we must invade the condition of 
minds but society has a right to make regulations, because those regu- 
lations are essential to the good of society. Society, by a major vote, 
establishes a regulation, and we have.to obey what is settled by the 

“majority. o | =e | 

Mr. JONES. In regard to the New England theocracy, our- historian 
Bancroft said that just simply for the sentiment they punished (stating 
how and to what extent) blasphemy, or whatever a jury of twelve men 


ee 


committed the overt act, then it could be punished. 1t was the majority 


is a question as to making a law. | te 
= Mr, Jones, When Paul spoke, and wherever he spoke in the Roman 
Empire, he was blaspheming according to the law, and he was held as — 
a blasphemer and as an atheist, and was put to death under that very 
principle. 
~The CHAIRMAN. The law was wrong, you say? | 
Mr. Jones. Certainly, the law was wrong. The Roman law was that 
no man should have particular gods of his own. | | 
The CHAIRMAN. That law was not for the good of society ? 
Mr. Jones. No, sir. E | | | E 
The CHAIRMAN. Certainly it was not; then you have to repeal the 
law or obey it? 
Mr. Jongs. It ought to be repealed. | : | 
The CHAIRMAN. During these eighteen hundred years we have con- 
‘trived to repeal that law; but bere comes an intelligent people who 
have evolved among themselves, as the result of a thousand or fifteen 
hundred years of history, among other things, the institution of the 
Christian Sabbath which is written into the laws of every State in this 
country, so that the whole American people, made up of communities 
or States, have enacted the principle of this law. | 
Mr. Jongs. The same principle is ander the bill before the committee. 
There is the same principle under itall. If you can legislate in regard - 
to the Sabbath, you can legislate in regard to blasphemy, you can leg- 
islate in regard to idolatry. | E | 
= The CHAIRMAN. You deny the right of the majority, in other words, 
to make a law in conformity’ with which the whole shall practice in 
Mr. Jones. L deny the right of any civil government to make any 
law respecting anything that pertains to man’s relationship to his God 
under the first four of the Ten Commandments. ae | tte 
© The CHAIRMAN. Then you assume that this bill and all Sunday laws 
concern only the relation of man to God and not the relation of men to- 
each other? E T Fes ee dn Po ae a 
Mr. Jones. That is the principle by which other things come in, 
-Phe CHAIRMAN. Right there I found fault with your original propo- 
sition. You have got to establish before you can defeat the ground of- 
Sunday laws, that Sunday laws are not for the good of Cæsar, that is, — 


not for the good of society. 
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Mr. Jones. I have not had time to prove that yet. I will prove fully 
that Sunday laws are not for the good of anybody. ne "is 

The CHAIRMAN. Come to the point as soon as you can. That is the 
= point in this yo as between you and the law proposed to ‘be enacted. 

Mr. JONES. As | was saying, and I want to come to that point in the 
line which I had laid out, when the Christians went into the Roman 
= Empire worshipping God th rough Jesus Christ every man who professed 

the name of Christ made himself a traitor to the Roman Empire. The 
Roman Empire had also a law not only that no man should have par- 
ticular gods of his own, but that whoever introduced a new religion 
should be put to death if of the lower ranks. That was the law. _ 

The Christians did have a particular God of their own, not recognized 
by the Roman law. They did introduce a new religion. The Roman 
Empire enforced the law, and that is why the Christians were put to ` 
death. If things pertaining to God be a proper subject of legislation 
by civil government, then no Christian was ever persecuted, and there 
never has been persecution in this world. All that the Roman Empire 
did in killing the Christians was to enforce the law. 

Then the qnestion was with the Christians at that time, and the ques- 
tion is with us, Was not the law wrong, and did not the Christians have 
the right to attack the law? That is all they did. When a Christian 
was brought before the magistrate and asked whether he had a partic- 
ular God of his own, he answered, “ Yes.” 

Q. Did you not know that the law was against it ?—A. Yes. 

Q., Have you not introduced a new religion ?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Did you not know the law was against it?—A, Yes, | 
Q. Did you not know that the penalty was death if of the lower ronkal—A. Yes, 

Q. You are of the lower ranks ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have introduced a new religion ?7—A. Yes. 

Qe You have a God of your own ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the penalty ?—A. Death. 

That is all; the Romans only enforced the law upon the Christians 
in the first aves of Christianity, and there was no persecution in it 
if the principle be recognized that civil government has a right to 
legislate in religious things; they were only enforcing the law. That 
is all the Roman emperors did from that time of Constantine or any 
other time. All the papacy did in the Middle Ages was to have the 
emperors enforce the law. We come just to the point where the Chris- 
tians were at that time. We come to the root of the whole matter and 
deny the right of the civil government to legislate on anything that. 
pertains to our duties to God under the first four commandments. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you understand that this bill undertakes to make | 
anybody worship God? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir; I do say that, and I will prove it by facts from | 
that side themselves. N ow, I will take the second point, the historical 
part of this very thing, and I want you all to see that in this precise 
way the Papacy was made in the fourth century. I shall read all that 
I a read perhaps from Neander’s Church History, second volume, Pro. 
fessor Torrey’s edition, Boston, 1852. There are other editions in which — | 
the pages differ a little from this one, and I can only refer to it by the — 
page. Itis in sections and then subsections all the way throngh. Itis | 
not chaptered, so that I can not give any more definite references. : 
~ The principle that the Christians asserted was to render to Cæsar that — 
which is Ceesar’s, and to deny the right of Cæsar to demand anything : 
that pertained to God. They gave their lives in support of that prin- | 
ciple against the law of the Roman Empire and against the very exist- — 
ence of the Roman i Empire. Bat this principle was carried on until it — 
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_ forced the Roman Empire with all its power to recognize the right of 
every man to have particular gods of his own. i a 

Tbe Roman Empire did come in the days of Constantine and Lycin- 
ias to that fact at the death of Galerius, and it was decreed in the Ro- 
man law that every man should be at liberty to have whatever god he 
pleased and worship him as he pleased. But it was the Christian prin- 
ciple that forced the Roman Empire to that point in the face of the 
Roman law, which they opposed when Christ first started His doctrine 
-in the world. oS - E: | 
< Itis the Christian doctrine that civil government has nothing at all 

to do with religious things under the first four commandments. The 
Christians asserted that, and they brought the Roman Empire to that- 
point where it was forced to recognize, just as every national constitu- 
tion does now, that the civil government shall have nothing to do with 
religion, but leave that to every man’s conscience and his God. As 
long as he is a good citizen they will protect him, and he has a right to 
worship whom he pleases and when he pleases and as he pleases. 
When brought to that point it only trembled in the balance for a little 
while, and then the Papacy, with that ambitious spirit that developed 
the Papacy, took up the strain, and took up that line of work which 
ended in the imperious despotism of the Middle Ages. L want you to 
see just how that was done, and you will have no difficulty then in see- 
-ing the secret of this movement. 

I read first from page 132 of volume 2 of Neanders Church History. 
Neander says: | | 

There had in fact arisen in the church * * * afalse theocratical * * *, ground- 
- ing itself on the idea of a visible priesthood belonging to the essence of the chureh 
and governing the church, brought along with it an unchristian opposition of the 7 
spiritual to the secular power, and which might casily result in the formation of a 
sacerdotal state, subordinating the secular to itself in a false and outward way. 
(Neander’s Church History, vol. 2, page 132.) | 

Then it was a theocratic theory of government that was the prevail- 
ing one. Neander says in the next paragraph : | 

This theocratical theory was also the prevailing one in the time of Constantine. 


Out of that theocratic theory of government the Papacy grew, which 
did subordinate the civil to the ecclesiastical power, and that same spirit 
is to be guarded agaiust to-day in the United States as much as in any 
other country. : ia 7 | | | 
IT wish to put alongside of this the parallel as we go. I want you to 
see that there is a theocratical theory underlying this whole thing. | 
Mrs. Bateham has said that the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
= Started this movement a little while ago, and they have worked it out. 
What is their aim in civil government? I read from the monthly read. 
ing of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of September, 1886, a 
monthly reading read in all the local unious throughout the country, 
the following: | ae | ma? ee h 
A true theocracy is yet to come; * * * hence I pray devoutly, as a 
-Christian patriot, for the ballot in the hands of women, and rejoice that the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has so long championed this cause.— 
-Womans Christian Temperance Union Monthly Reading for September, 1886. j | 
_ A theocratical theory again is coming in to interfere in civil things, to- 
establish a theocracy, and to subordinate the civil at the last to the 
ecclesiastical. er E a ee Pek eta anes oe 
The OHAIRMAN. Do you think that the question of giving the ballot. 
-to women is a religious question? = č > > 02 
Mr. JoNES. No; I only read this for the purpose of giving the proof 
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| that there i is a theocratical theory coming in as nae was a then, s so as 3 to 
show the parallel. i 
The CHAIRMAN. But the ‘parallel seems to imply that the extension 
of the suffrage to woman is by divine appointment, and i is the introduc- 
- tion ofa theocratic form of government? rai 
Mi To ONES. Yes, they want the ballot 80 as to make theocracy suc: 
- cessfu 

The CHAIRMAN. Therefore, you would be agains’ woman ‘suffrage t | 
Mr, Jones. I would be against woman suffrage or any other kind of 
suffrage to establish a theocracy, | | 
= The CHAIRMAN. But that is not the question. It is possible these 
women have misstated their own idea there. oo 
Mr. Jones. No, because I have other proofs. Let me > read them. 
Senator PALMER. Do you suppose they intended there : a practical 
~ theocracy? — E 
= Mr. JONES. Let me read further aud you will get their own words. | 
The CHAIRMAN. If these women are trying to overthrow the institu- 
tions of the country and are about to establish a sacerdotal state we 
ought to know it. ; 

Mr. Jongs. That is it, and that i is why Tam showing here. ka want 
the nation to know it. — 
- The CHAIRMAN. These women need looking after, I admit. : 
_ Mr. Jones. They do in that respect, and ‘there are many men con- | 
cerned in the same business. 

The CHAIRMAN. Otherwise it would not be dangerous? : 

Mr. JONES. It would be dangerous anyway. A theocratical theory 
of government is dangerous anywhere. Itis anti. Christian ; itis pull 
trary to right and the principles of justice. «4 

The CHAIRMAN. Do ‘you not suppose that the government of heaven 
is a theocracy ? 
_ Mr. JONES. Yes, sir; but a civil government is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then why is it dangerous ? | | 
-= Mr. Jonrs. Governments of earth are not dangerous when’ properly : 
— controlled 7 
~ The CHAIRMAN. They only Say that the trie theocracy is yet to come. 
A millennium is supposed to be coming. Perhaps they have reference 
to the millennium that we have not. Jet got, so that they must wait 
=- some years before they get it. | 
_ Mr. JONES. But I am going to read what kind of laws they propose 
to make to bring in the millennium. — | 
‘The CHAIRMAN. So far as you have read you have not touched the 
question, for they say ‘a true theocracy is yet to come,” and it may be 
_ they are looking to the coming down of the new Jerusalem for the time- 
of the new theocracy. 7 
Mr. JoNES. No, because no true theccraty. can ever cone e through | 
civil Laws, or through politics, or through the ballot. ao i 
The CHAIRMAN. That is not sure at all. | | | | 
Mr. Jones. It is by the Scriptures. oa X 
O The OHAIRMAN. I do. not know ; T have read the Bible several times. . 
< But goon. = | | 
Mr. JONES. Another statement is s the following: | | | 
“The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, local, state, national; and world-wide; 


“has one vital, organic thought, one all- absorbing purpose, one undying. enthusiasm, - 
| and that is, that Christ shall be this world’s king. Yes, verily; t this oe king ; 


The OHAIRMAN. 46 Shall. bet”. 
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Mr. J ONES. “ Shall be this world’s king.” 

The CHAIRMAN. But you are a clergyman, and you read. the Blbie 
to us. | 

Mr. JONES. 1 am going to read a passage presently right on this 
point. Se | 7 | 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not the same Bible, if the time when Christ is 
to he king is the present. 

Mr. JONES. I am going to read a passage from the Bible in connection 
with this subject. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, local, state, national, and world-wide, 
has one vital, organie thought, one all-absorbing purpose, one undying enthnsizsm, 
and that is, that Christ shall be this world’s king, Yea, verily, this world’s king in 


-its realm of canse and effect; king of its courts, its camps, its commerce ; king of its 
colleges and cloisters; king ‘of its customs and its constitutions. 


That emphasizes this world’s king. Jesus Christ himself said, “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” Then, assuredly, the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union stands flatly against the word of Jesus Christ, 
and saying that that kingdom is to enter the realm of the law through 
the gate-way of politics. Jesus Christ has His entrance through the 
gate-way of the gospel and not through politics. 

Neander says, as I was reading, on page 132 of this volume; 

This theocratical theory was already the prevailing one in the time of Constantine 5 
and * * * the bishops voluntarily made themselves dependent on him by their 


disputes and by their determination to make use of the power of the state for the 
furtherance of their own aims. (fd., p. 132.) 


What, then, were their aims? Their first and greatest aim was the 
exaltation of themselv es; and second only to that was the exaltation of 
Sunday. These two things had been their principal aims, and especially 
of the bishops of Rome, for more than a hundred years, when Constan- 
tine gave them a chance to make their aims effectual by the power of 
the state. The first assertion of the arrogant pretensions of the bishop 
of Rome to power over the whole church was made in behalf of Sunday 
by Victor, who was bishop of Rome trom A. D. 193 to 202, 
= He wrote an imperious letter to the Asiatic prelates, commanding them to imi- 
tate the example of the Western Christians with respect to the time of celebrating 
Easter (that is, commanding them to celebrate it always on Sunday), The Asiatics 
answered this lordly requisition * * * with greatspirit and resolution, that they 
would by no means depart, in this manner, from the custom banded down to them by 
their ancestors. Upon this the thunder of excommunication began to roar, Vietor, 
exasperated by this resolute answer of the Asiatic bishops, eae communion with 
them, pronounced them unworthy of the name of his brethren, and excluded them 
froni ‘all fellowship with the Church of Rome. (Mosheim, Church History, Second 
Century, Part II, hapter V, par. 11.) 


-© The one means by which these church managers secured from Gon- 
= gtantine the use of the power of the state Was the famous edict prohib- 
-iting certajn kinds of work on “the venerable day oF the sun.” nat 
edict runs thus: 

Let all tho judges aud oaa i and the occupation of all trades rest on tbe 
-venerable day of the sun, but let those who are situated in the couptry freely and at 
full liberty attend to the business of agriculture, because it often happens that no 


other day is so fit for sowing corn and planting vines, lest the critical moment being : 
let slip men should lose the commodities granted by Heaven. 


This edict was issued March 7, A. D. 321. It will be. seen by this 
_ edict that only judges and towns-people and mechanics were commanded 
to rest on Sunday. If mechanics were allowed to work the spiritual 
_ temple could not be built f ‘without the noise of the hammer;” don’t you 
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seo? But this did not satisfy the political managers of the churches for 
any great length of time. 

By a law of the year 386 those older changes effected by the Emperor Coustantine 
were more rigorously enforced, and, in general, civil transactions of every kind on 
Sunday were strictly forbidden, Whoever transgressed was to be considered, in fact, 
as guilty of sacrilege. . (Neander, Zd., p. 300. | | 

But these’ laws only prohibited work on Sunday ; pleasure- seekitig, 
games, ete., were not even yet prohibited. — Consequently a church con- 
vention hcid at Carthage in 401— 


Resolved to petition the Emperor that the public shows might he pada from 
the Christian Sunday and from feast days to some other days of the week. (Lb.) | 


And the sole reason given by that convention was: “ Because the 
people gather more to the circus than to the chureli.” 

But what was the purpose of all these Sunday laws and petitions for 
Sunday laws? From the first Sunday law enacted by Constantine to 
the last one enacted by any other emperor; from the first petition pre- 
sented. by the political bishops of the fourth century to this last one 
E by the political preachers of the United States; the sole 

cason and purpose has always been— | | 

So that the day might be devoted with less interruption to the purposes of devo- _ 
tion, and in order that the devotion of the faithful might be free from from all dis- 
turbance. dd., pp. 297, 301. 

But what was it that disturbed the devotion of the faithful on Sun- 
days in the fourth century ? 

Owing to the prevailing passion at that time, especially in the large cities, to run 
after the various public shows, it so happened that when these spectacles fell on the 
sume days which bad been consecrated by the church to some religious festival, they 
proved a great hindrance to the devotion of Christians, though chie fly, it must be al- 
lowed, to those whose RRAS was the least ati affair of the life and of the heart. 
ld, p. "300. 


But, again, how could a theater or a circus in one part of the city 
hinder the devotion of the faithful in another, and perhaps distant, part 
of the city, or even in the country? Thus: 


Church teachers * * * were, in truth, often forced to complain that in such ~ 
competitions the theater was vastly more frequented than the church, Jb. 


That is the secret of the hindrance to their devotion. If there was a 
circus or a public show on Sunday, it would get a great mauy specta- 
tors, and “so break up a great many congregations ;” the church-mem- 
‘bers would go to the circus, and “let the hour of worship go by un- 
heeded ;” and so their devotion w: as greatly disturbed and hindered. 

But yet those ambitious prelates of the fourth century were not con- 
tent with stopping all manner of work and closing public places on 
Sunday. They had secured the power of the state so far, and they de- 
termined to carry it yet further, and use the power of the state to com- 
pel every body to worship according to the dictates of the church. And 
one of the greatest fathers of the church was father to this theory. 
That was the great church father and Catholic saint, Augustine, and, — 

by the way, he is grandfather to national reform, too, as we shall prove 
one of these days. Augustine taught that— | | 

-It is indeed better that men should be brought to serve God by faabenetion than 7 
i by. fear of punishment or by pain. But because the former means are better, the 
latter must not therefore be neglected. * * * Many must often be brought “back , 
-to their Lord, like wicked seryants, by the rod of temporal suffering, before they at- 
| vetion a highest grade of religious development, Schaf, Churek History, Fot, II. 
secti 
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And says Neander: 


It was by Augustine, then, thata theory. was penpan and. forinded, which Poe os 
contained the germ of that whole system of spiritua despotism, of intoleranco and per- 
secution, which ended in the tribunals of the Inquisition., Neander, Id., p. 217. 

Of-thab whole fourth century Sunday-law movement, from begin- 
ning to end, Neander, with direct reference to those Sunday laws, 
RAYS! 


In this way ne church ee ae kap from the state fòr the furtherance of her 
ends. Id. »p. sol. | l 


That is the indisputable truth of the matter. And it is just as in- 
disputably true that this Sunday-law movement inour day in this nation, 
is only another attempt of the church to seize upon the power of the 
state aud use it to further her own aims. And just as surely as these 
political preachers of our day secure the power and the recognition of 
the state in their first step, they will carry it to the last step, and the 
logical end to which it was carried in the fourth century, and afterward 
in the working of the theory of Augustine. 

The church of our day can no more safely be trusted with political 
power than could that of the fourth century, or of any other ¢ century. 
The only safety for the people, and the only security for the state, is 
to make it perfectly certain that the church shall never receive the help 
of the state for the furtherance of her own ends; and that she shall 
never obtain any recognition at all by the civil power, beyond that 
granted to every other person or class in the nation. 

By these evidences from the fourth century, as well as by the evi- 
dences from the church conventions of our own day, it is demonstrated | 
again that there is no such thing as a civil Sunday, and that there is no 
such thing as civil Sunday laws. 
> The first Sunday law that ever was enacted was at the request of the 
church ; it was in behalf of the church; and it was expressly to help 
the church. The call for Sunday laws now is by the church; and 
wherever they are enacted or enforced, it is in behalf of the church, and 
to help the church; and it is so throughout history. The, keeping of 
Sunday is not a civil duty, and can not of right be made a civil duty. 
Sunday is wholly an ecclesiastical institution, and the keeping of it can 
only be enjoined or enforced by ecclesiastical power. And whenever 
the civil power attempts to enjoin or enforce it, the civil power then in 
that is made subordinate to the ecclesiastical, and becomes only an in- | 
strument of ecclesiastical oppression. 

That is the use that was made of Sunday laws in the fourth century ; 
it is the use that has been made of them in the United States withiņ 
the last three years; and that is the use that will be made of them in 
days to come as surely as the churches secure this help of the state in 
the furtherance of their own political and ambitious aims. Through 
Sunday laws the Papacy was developed in the fouth century; and 
through Sunday laws there will yet be developed a living image of the 
Papacy in this country. Therefore we are, and everybody else ought 
to be, uncom promisingly opposed to the enactment or the enforcement 
of any manner of Sunday laws, — 

_ Mr. Elliott, who has spoken here, knows that there is no law i in the 
Bible for keeping the first day of the week. I could read a passage 
from his own book, the Abiding Sabbath, page 184, in which he con- 
fesses the complete silence of the New Testament SO far as any explicit 
command for the Sabbath or definite rules for its observance are con- 
cerned; and everybody knows that the Old Testament does not say 
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i ‘anything bodl the first day of the woek as the day of the resurrection 
of the Savior. Dr, Johnson, and others here. this morning, have said. 
the first day of the week was taken because it is a memorial of the res- 
urrection of the Savior. 
It is the New Testament that tells. about the resurrection of the 
Saviour, ‘That is granted. Doctor Elliott confesses, and the American 
Tract Soviety publishes it, that there is complete silence in the New 
Testament in regard to it. If there is complete silence there, what 
right have they to putit into a law or adopt. it and tr y to compel by 
ivil law other people to Keep that for which there is no scriptural 
authority ? | | 
Let me read another passage from another book printed by. the. 
American Sabbath Union. They gave $1,000 for that prize essay. 
Doctor Elliott got $500 for his. On page 136 of The Lord’s een writ- 
ten by Mr. E. A. Wattle, are these words: | 


‘Up to the time of Christ’s death no change had beon made in the ies The a au- 
thority must be sought in the words or in the sane of the inspired apostles, - 


Then on the very next page he says: 


So far as the record shows they (tho snag did not, however, give any depil 
command enjoining the abandonment of the eueetith: day Sabbath and its observ- 
ance on the first day of the week. 


Dr. Sehafi, in the Schaff- Hertzog Cyclopedia, Says there is no law for 
this observance in the Bible. Christ gave none. If they confess, as- 
they do, that Christ gave no law for this observance, why do they want 
to compel people to observe it? I deny their right to compel me to do- 
what Christ never commanded anybody to do. | | 

~The CHAIRMAN. You admit there was a Sabbath before Christ came? 

Mr. Jones. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. And He said He came “not to destroy but to fulfill ? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there anything: in the New Testament which de- 
stroys the Sabbath already existing? | : 7 

Mr. JONES. No, sir, 

The CHAIRMAN. Then, why does it. not. continue to exist? i 
Mr. Jones. It does exist, and we keep that commandment which pro- 
vides for the Sabbath. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Then you say there is a ‘Sabbath rec ognized, and. 
that is equivalent to its re- affirmation by Christ? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. ~~ | = 
The CHAIRMAN. L do not see from what. you are stating: Gar that 
| w bhrist recognized an e existing taw and that is continuing at the present 
tine. You say that it is one day and they say that it is another. 
= Mr. Jones. But they are after a law to enforce the first day of the 

week when they confess that Christ, never gave any command at all in- 
a n it. ‘The commandment God Saves $ says the seventh dayi 18 the 

abbath, == 

The CHAIRMAN. It is still the Sabbath? | Sas 

Mr. JONES. Certainly; and we keep it, and we deny t the right of ‘civil 
“government to compel any man to not keep it. L : 

The. CHAIRMAN. The civil governat of aE Jews compelled i its ob- 
| servance ? | au. = a | os 
Mr. J ONES. That was a theocracy: ane : ae 
~~ The CHAIRMAN. Does it follow that when he i form of o 

ment: is a theocracy and that. embraces all that appertains to govern-. 
| ‘ment, another form of govern ment whieh i is not a theocracy necessarily: 
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can not embrace the same subject: matter as the ieoa oe ‘If the sub- 
ject-matter of a theocracy, a monarchical, or a republican form of gov- 
ernment is not the same, to control the establishment of good ‘order in 
soclety, pray what 1s it? We sav, and it is our form of government, 
that the people shall legislate, shall construe the law, and execute the 
Jaw. Under the old theocratic form God made the law, God construed 
it, and God executed it through his jnstrumentalities ; but we do just 
the same thing by the will of the people that under the theocratic form 
of government was done in the other way. | 
| Now, if the Sabbath is necessarily for the general rool of society, n 
republican form of government must make and enforce the observance 
of the Sabbath just as the theocracy did. -You seem to be laboring, as 
it strikes me, under the i impression that a civil government for the vood 
of the people, carried on by us under the republican torm, can not do 
anything that the theocratic form of government does when the theo- 
cratic is the ouly form. They neci sarily cover the same subjects-mat- 
ter, the control, the developement of the good aud the health of society, 
it makes no difference which one or the other it may be. 

Mr. JONES, The theocratic government is a government of God. 

The CHAIRMAN. So are the powers that be ordained of God. 

Mr. Jones. This Government is not a government of God. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you not consider the Government of the United 
States as existing in accordance with the will of God ? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but itis not a government of God. The govern- 
ment of God is a moral government, This is a civil government. 

The CHAIRMAN. A theocré acy is a civil government and governs in 
civil affairs as well as in the r region of spirituality and morality and 
religion. o 

Mr. JONES. Certainly ; > and God governs it; and nothing but a the- 
ocracy can enforce those thing vs which pertain ‘to man’s relation to God 
under the tirst four commandments. 

The CHAIRMAN. But this proposea legislation is outside of the theo- 
cratic part of it. 

Mr. JONES. That is the poivt Iam making here, that if you allow 
this legislation you lead to the establishment of a new theocracy 
after the model of the papacy. Thatis the very ‘point I am making, 
that civil government has nothing to do with religious things; that 
theocratic governments only have todo with religious things, and if you 
start in this course of religious things you will end only in a theocracy 
again, and that will. be a man- made one, and that is just the papacy | 
over again. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have had the Sunday laws in this country for 
not exceeding 300 years. They have constantly become more and 
more liberalized. Have you ever known an instance, though the 
sentimentin favor of a Sabbath seems to be growing constant) y stronger, © 
where any State in this Union undertook to enact a law that anybody 
should goto church, which is the danger you seem to apprehend ? 

Mr. Jones. Not yet. They are now after the first law. This will 
lead to that. The law of Constantine was enacted in 321, and it only 
forbade at first. They did not ask for too much at first. One of the | 
ministers over in San Diego a couple of months ago, said: 


In this thing you must not ask for too much at first. Ask Just what publio s senti- 
ment will bear, and when you get that, ask for more, 


AB was said in another room in this Capitol: 


If you give us a little we shall want more, and when we ot moro it will patit ng 
protiy well, but woshall still want moro, gor y 
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The CHAIRMAN. Have s you ever heard of a proposition eine made i in | 
any legislative body to compel any one to attend church on Sunday ? 

Mr. Jongs. The propositions that are made are for that very purpose, ` 
to stop the Sunday trains so they can go to church. — 

The CHAIRMAN, But these people come here and say they have no 
such purpose, and they have been doing these things in States for a hun- 
dred years, and during the colonial period anterior to thattime. Have 
you ever heard on the American continent, within the territory of what 
is now the United States, a proposition or a suggestion in a legislative 
body to compel anybody to attend church ? aor 

Mr. JONES. Not in a legislative body, but in ecclesiastical bodies. 

The CHAIRMAN. Keclesiastical bodies do not make the laws. Con- 
gress is not an ecclesiastical body. 

Mr. JONES. Butit is an ecclesiastical body that is seeking to influ- 
ence the law. 

The CHAIRMAN, You are entirely logical, because you say there 
should be no Sunday legislation by state or nation either. 

Mr. JoNES. Yes, sir; “of course; 1 am logical all the way through. 
I wani to show you the principle that followed that, and the reasous I 
do this is because the last subject is involved ių the first one. If you 
allow this principle and this movement to take the first step, they will 
see in the end that they take the last step. That is the danger. See 
how the logic of this thing Game out and established the Inquisition. 

The CHAR as Was the Inquisition abolished by the abolition of the 
Sanday Jaws ? | 

Mr. JONES. No, it was established by it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then, if the Inquisition was established by the Sun- 
day laws, how was it abolished but by the abolition of the Sabbath? 
How can you remove an effect except by removing its cause? 

Mr. JONES. Because it never abolished the Sunday laws. The Sun- 
day laws never have been abolished that would conform Sunday to 
everything. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Sunday law could not have been the ¢ cause 
of the Inquisition ? | 

Mr. JONES. The power which embodied the Inquisition still continues 
and its emissaries have been in this country defending the Inquisition. 
That same power is now grasping for the control of the civil law, and 
the same Causes generi uly produce the same effects, 

The CHAIRMAN. And the moe of the causes removes the effects 
with them ? | 

Mr. JONES. Sometimes 

The CHAIRMAN. Therefore the Sunday law was not the cause of the 
Inquisition, unless the Inquisition still exits. 

Mr. JONES. No; the Sunday law did not cause the Lagiisition: 

The CHAIRMAN. I understood. you to say thatit did. 

Mr. JONES. I say through that the chureh received the power to make 
the work of the Inquisition felt. I may use a means of getting a cer- 
tain power, conditioned that when L get that power I may use it in such 
a way entirely different from any way in which the means were obtained, 
and a thing may be forbidden and yet the ime ans by which I obtained 
it may not “be forbidden. | 

The OHAIRMAN. The Lord made the Sabbath aud governed the J ew- 
-isb nation for nearly 3,000 years with a Sabbath, Do you think the _ 
Sabbath was for the good of the Jewish people or for their injury? 
Mr. Jones. It was ‘established for the good of the human race. — 
- The CHAIRMAN. Including the J Meas people? | 
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Mr. Jone. Yee, tt sir. e Sh a 
The CHAIRMAN. It was established a as a part of the civil administra- 
o tion E 
Mr. JONES. The dack and the state were one, K 
© The CHAIRMAN. Therefore what wec an the civil administr: ation was 
included in that theocr acy. : 
Mr. JoNES. The church ando the dinie were one; they were united, l 
and it was a theoeracy. 
The CHAIRMAN. If the administr ation of the ‘Sabbath; during those 
3,000 years at least, was for the good of the Jews and the human race, 
| why will not the Sabbath be good for the dows and the human race since 
the time of Christ as well as before? | 
= Mr. Jones. It is for the good of them. — | | | 
The CHAIRMAN. The civil law must adminini it if power eon. | 
Then we will get no Sabbath now, under our division of powers of gov- 
ernment, unless we have the Sabbath recognized and enforced by the 
= State authority? at a 
Mr. JONES. Certainly ; we have a Sabbath. 
‘The CHAIRMAN. Your proposition is to strike out the Sabbath from 
the constitution and condition of society in these modern times. | 
Mr. JONES. No, sir. 
~The CHAIRMAN. Certainly, so far as its existence and enactment 
and enforcement by law is concerned. | | 
Mr, Jones. Yes, by civil law. 
The CHAIRMAN. It was enforced by what we call the civil vandut of 
men under that theocr: itio form of gover nment for at least three thou- 
sand years, | ete” a 
Mr. JONES. Certainly. 
The CHAIRMAN, Now the abno of the Sabbath we find depends 
upon the compulsory observance of the law. DES a ee | 
Mr. JONES. Not at all. 
‘The CHAIRMAN. It required the law of God, which He enforced by 
death, by stoning men to death when they violated it, and we have the- 
Sabbath day only by virtue of what we call the civil law, which is 
-equally a part of God’s law. : 
i b Mr. JONES: That goverument was not awed to enforce the Sab- | 
ath. 
~The CHAIRMAN. They stoned men to death who violated the law. 
` Mr. JONES. Certainly, and every other transgression. | 
The CHAIRMAN. God enforced it, in other words , by human means. 
Mr. J ONES. Certainly. My answer to all that is that that was a the- 
= ocracy, a union of church and state. The church was the state, and 
the state was the church. Ea 
-The CHAIRMAN. You say now there i is no state to enforce it? | 
= Mr. Jones. Isay that no government can enforce the Sabbath or those 
-things which pertain to God except a theocratic government, a union of- 
= church and state. Therefore I say that if you establish such a law as- 
is proposed here you lead directly to a union of church and state. The 
_ legic of the question demands it, and that is where it will end, because. 
- the law can not be enforced otherwise. These gentlemen say they do 
. not want a union of church and state, What they mean by church. 
and state is for the state to select one particular. denomination and 


. make it the favorite above all the denominations, That is a union of 


-church and state according to their idea; but a union of church and 
_ state was formed by Constantine when he recognized Christianity as- 
_ the religion of the Roman Empire. Everybody knows that that was a 
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union of hach and state, and that it ada in the P: apacy. The union — 
of church and state is for the ecclesiastical to control the civil power and _ 
use the civil power in its own interest. That is where this movement | 
will end, and that is one of the reasons why we oppose it. - 

The CHAIRMAN. You say the church and state separated shall not 
do those proper things which the chareb and state always did when 
united in theocracy 4 | f 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then why do you say ; that the st ieee oe he 

Mr. Jones. [did not meau to deny your proposition. I think the 
way you intend it I mean “ yes,” there. | 

The CHAIRMAN. If in this division of the powers of gover iment into 
church and state you exclude from the powers of the chure h the es- 
tablishment and enforcement and regulation of the Sabbath, why do 
you not necessarily, if the Sabbath is a good thing, pass it over to the 
contro] of the state ? 

Mr. Jones. Because if the church will not. recognize it and pre- 
serve it the state can not compel people to do it. The state can not 
do it; the state is bound to fail that attempts it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then you necessarily take the ground that God did 
wrong in the enforcement of the Sabbath during those three thousand 
years when His governmeut was both charch and state. 

Mr. Jones. No, sir; if God would come Himself to govern and wike 
Himself governor, as he did of Israel, He could enforce the law as He did 
there; but until God does that we deny the right of all these churches 
or anybody else to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Even if it i is for the good of society ? 

Mr. Jones. What they think is for the good of society | is for the ruin 
of society. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you understand that it isthe church or the state 
that is making this law? 

Mr. JONES. It is the state that is doing it, je st as Constantine did, 
to satisfy the churches. | | 

The CHAIRMAN. It may or may not satisfy the churches, The 
churches give their reasons here , whic h may be right or wrong, for the 
establishment of the Sabbath, for this Sunday legislation in all the. 
States. The state, the whole people, make thelaw. You say that the 
whole people shall not make a good law because the churches ask for 
it. 

Mr. Jones. I say the whole pe ople shall not make a bad law, for any 
civil law relating to things pertaining to God is a bad law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then what God did for three thousand years for the 
good of the Jews and the human race was wrong? 

Mr. JONES. No, sir; it was right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then why not continue it ? | 

Mr. JONES. Because he has discontinued that kind of a government. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have done nothing in the world to unite the 
powers of government into those of church and state. We say those 
two departments shall not interfere with each other. | f: 

<- Mr. Jones. Certainly. ES A 

The CHAIRMAN. Here and in tlie States we are tr ying to run the civil 
part. We have taken jurisdiction of a portion of What God had entire 
jurisdiction as to the church and state in the civil relations of men. 
The entire society does that. We put the sovereignty into the hands 
of everybody except women, and some of us are trying todo that. We > 
have the same subject-matter, the good of society, under our control, | 
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which, under the meoc wey, was united into both church and state. If 
you do not let the state ¢ ontinue to do this which was essential to so- 
ciety then and is now you are striking at one of the great ends for 
which government exists. | | | 

Mr. JONES. Not at all, because God bas discontinued that kind of a 
government. 

The CHAIRMAN. He has not discontinued the necessity of laws for the 
regulation of society, 

“Mr. Jonns. He has, in that Way. 

The CHAIRMAN. Nos it is just as necessary that there should bea 
Sabbath now for the eood of men as when God made and enforced the 
law by His direct supervision under a theocracy. 

Mr. JONES. But no government except a theocracy can enforce such 
laws. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Then unless we have a theocracy we shall have no 
Sabbat h? ? 
© Mre JONES. We shall have no laws regul ating the Sabbath. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Sabbath did not come to the Jews and to all 
mankind because there was a theocratic form of government among the 
Jews. How did the Sabbath come to mankind at large when there was 
no theocratic form of government? 

Mr. JONES, Those nations never kept it. Nobody but the Jews 
kept it. | | 

The CHAIRMAN. They could have kept it, because you say the Sab- 
bath existed forall; not for the Jews alone, but for the human race, 

Mr. JONES. Certainly, but if they did not keep it it would do no 
good. 

The CNAIRMAN., It did not exist for good then. 

Mr. JoNES. Certainly; a thing may exist for my good and I may re- 
fuse to use it, 

‘The CHAIRMAN, Ewas taking your statement as true, that it did exist 
for good outside of the Jews, 

Mr. Jones. I said it was forthe good of men, The Saviour said it was 
for the good of men, The Saviour died for the good of men, 

‘The CHAIRMAN. You would abolish the Sabbath any way? 

Mr, JONES. Yes, in the eivil law. 

The CHAIRMAN. You would abolish any Sabbath in human practice 
whieh shall be in the. form of law, unless the individual here and there 

sees tit to observe it? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly; that is a matter between man and his God. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your time has expired. Please take five'minutes to 
Glose, as I have asked you some questions. Stal they were questions 
that touched the trouble in my own mind, 

Mr. JONES. Cert tainly ; but L supposed that E was to have an hour 
to devote to the points in question. | 

~The CHAIRMAN. We have always been | accustomed to conduct these 
: hearin with reference to vetting at the difficulties we had in cur own 
| minds, and I do not feel as though you could e ‘with an hour 
-and ten minutes if we give you ten minutes more 
Mr. JONES. All right. 
<Mr. Chairman, I have tried to show that in the fourth AE this same 
“movement developed a theocracy and developed the papacy, religious 
— despotism, and oppression for consciences sake. Now, I want to show 
the secret of at least a portion of the present mov ement. : The repre- 
sentative of the National Reform Association spoke here in bebalf of 
this proposed legi slation. That association is asking for such a law 
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and for such an endini of the Constitution as you have proposed in 

relation to the Christian religion in the publie schools. That measure 

pleases them well, and this proposed Sunday law pleases thein well. 
The CHAIRMAN. Just incorporate that proposed amendment to the 

Constitution in your remarks, | | 
Mr. JONES. Very well, Itis as follows : 


A JOINT RESOLUTION (S. R, 86) proposing an amie “ident to the Constitution of the United Staros 
respecting ostiublishments of religion aud free pablie schools, | 


Resolved by the Senate and Howse of Representatives af lie Cnited States of America in 
o Congress assembled Clwo- thirds of each House concurring therein), That the following 
amendment tothe Constitution of the United States be, and here by ix, proposed to 
the States, to become valid when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States as provided in the Constitatton : 


ARTICLE 


SECTION 1. No State shall ever mako or maintain any law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or ee the free exercise thereof, : 

Src. 2. Bach State in this Union shall establish and maintain a system of free 
public schools adequate forthe education of all the childven living therein, between 
the ages of six and sixteen years, Inclusive, iu the common bre meles of knowledge, 
and in virtue, morality, and the prine iples of the Christian religion, Buat no money 
raised by taxation imposed by law or any money or other property or credit: belong- 
ing to any municipal organization, or to any State, or to the United States, shall 
over be appropriated, applic d, or given to the use or purposes of any school, institu- 
tion, Corporation, or person, wW hereby Instruction or training shall be given in the 
doctrines, tenets, belief, ce reomonials, or observances peenliar to any see t, denomina- 
tion, organization, or society, being, or claiming to be, religious in its character, nor 
shall sueh peculiar doctrines, te Nets, belief, ceremonials, or obser vances be tanght or 
inculeated in the free public schools.» 

See. 3. To the end tht cach State, the United States, and all the people thereof, 
may have and preserve governments republic: in in form and in subst: ince, the United 
States, shall guaranty to every State, and to the people of every Stato and of the 
United States the support and maintenance of such a system of free publie schools 
as is a provided, 

seo. 4, That Congress shall enforce this article by legislation when necessary. 


The pa Statesman, of October 2, 1884, said : 


Give all men to understand that this is a Christian nation, and that, believing that 
without Christianity we perish, wo must maintain, by all right menns, our Christian 
character. Inseribe this character on our Constitution, "> * Euforce upon all 
who come among us tho laws of Christian morality, 


To enforce the laws of Ohristian morals is to invade the rights of 
conscience of men, and that is precisely what they propose to do. Rev. 
David Gregg, D. D., pastor of the Park Street Church, Boston, a vice- 
president of this association and one of the principal me nin it, said in 
the Christian Statesman of June 5, 1884, that the civil power “has the 
right to command the consciences of men” Then, if these men get the 
power to enforce their opinions through law, and through this Sunday 
law, they do intend to invade the rights of conscience of men, That is- 
a prerogative of civil government, the y Say. es ae 

Rev. M. A. Gault, a district: secretary of the association and one of 
their leading workers, says: | | 

Our remedy for all these malign influences is to iat tho Goreme simply set up. : 


the moral law and recognize ¢ God's authority behind it, and lay ita hand on any re- 
ligion that does not conform to it. 


Now, we have as much ri ight to profess our religion and conform toit 
as they have to profess their religion and conform to that, and they 
have no right to seize upon the civil: law and cord us to. conform to 
their religion or to their views of religion. 

That is where we stand, and that is why we say to you, Senators, if 
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they get this law it will end in the same kind of religious despotism 
that it did before. 

Rev. E. B. Graham, also a vice-president of the National Reform Asso- 
ciation, inan address delivered at York, Nebr., reported in the Chris- 
tinn Statesman of May 21, 188%), said: 


We might add, in all justice, if the opponents of the Bible do not like our Gov- 
ernment and its Christian features let them go to some wild, desolate land, and in 
the name of the devil, and for the sake of the “Wey i}, subdue it, and set up a govern 
ment of their own on infidel and atheistic ideas, and then if they can stand it stay 
there till they die, 7 | 

That is what they propose to do. That is worse than Russia, It is 
just about like Russia, You know in the April Century Mr. Kennan 
gave us some extracts from the Russian law, to the effect that one who 
speaks anything disrespectful of the Russian religion shall be banished 
for life to the most remote parts of Siberia. These people go beyond 
Russia, because they want to send us to the devil, straight. 

Nor is that all, Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D. D., another vice-presi- 
dent of that association, makes us out to beatheists. He names atheists, 
Jews, deists, Seventh- Day ( hristians, Seventh-Day Baptists; he classes 
us all together. I will read his own words: 

= These are all for tHe occasion, and as far as our amendment is concerned one class. 
They use the same arguments and the same tactics against us. They must be counted 
together, * x Y The first ni med is the leader in the discontent and in the outery. 
It is his elass * * * The rest are adjunets to him in this contest, They must he 
named from him, They must be treated, as for this question, one party, 

They class us as atheists and are going to treat all alike, and you 
are asked to do it. Remember these are the views of members of the 
National Reform Association, whose secretary stood at this table this 
morning in defense of this Sunday law. ‘These extracts show what his 
ideas are and how he would use then, 

Dr. Kdwards, speaking of the atheist, says : 

I would tolerate him as I would a poor hinatic, for in my view his mind is scarcely 
sound, So long as he does not rave, so long as he is not dangerous, I wonld tolerate 
him. I would tolerate bim as | would a conspirator, 

The CHAIRMAN. Many atheists are for Sunday laws. 

Mr. JONES., Very good; let them be so if they choose, but what I 
am striking at is that these men have no right to say that I am an 
atheist simply because Fdo not believe in keeping Sunday. 

The CHAIRMAN. You come here and seriously argue as against these 
people because they and the atheists blackguard aach other. What 
have we to do with that? They abuse each other, It is worse in the 
Christian than in the atheist, because the Christian has some rules to 
guide his conduet, which pe rhaps the atheist has not. Here seems to 
be some strong intemperate language which one human being makes 
use of towards another. An atheist ora Christian alike may find fault 

with that. I do not know any way that we can interfere with it, But 
if you claim to argue against this bill because these people abuse athe- 
ists, I reply to that by saying that many atheists are for this bill, just 
as these people are, They ‘unite in support of this bill. Therefore 
mutual recriminations amount to nothing. 
-= Mr. JONES. But the mutual recriminations. amóint to this: That al- 
though this is confined simply to words between them now—— | 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not think you ought, to argue to us by showing 
| that these people use intemperate language towards each other. _ 7 
== Mr. Jones. But I am doing it to show that they use the intemperate 

language now, but if they get the law they. will use more than language 
against them. — Š 
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The CHAIRMAN. The atheist is for this shennan’ law. He is not in- 
telligently going to support a law which enables these people to burn 
him at the stake. — 

Mr. Jones. I know he is not intelligently going to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. He is liable to be as intelligent as they are. Mr. 
Hume was a very n man, sO was Voltaire, so was Franklin, if 
Franklin was an atheist. Franklin was a deist, I suppose, at all events. 

Mr. JONES, It is safe ia say that not one in ten of the people whose 
names are signed in behalf of this Sunday law know what is the inten- 
tion of it and what others will do when they get it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then it is a lack of intelligence on their part ? 

Mr. Jones. L know people who signed that petition who would now 
be just as far from signing itas I would, 

The CHAIRMAN, That is because you told them of these terrible con- 
sequences which they had not believed would follow. The masses of 
the people do not believe that the Christian people of this country have 
united in every State in this Union for such a purpose. 

Mr. JONES. Hereisthe principle. Here are 6,000,000 Protestants and 
7,200,000 Catholics. | 

The CHAIRMAN, Cardinal Gibbons has written a letter which is in 
evidence. He is forit. A great many Catholics are also for it, but it 
does not follow that those Catholics are for it simply because Cardinal 
Gibbons wrote that letter. They were for it before Cardinal Gibbons 
wrote that letter. You must remember that the Catholics in this coun- 
try are intelligent as well as we. Some of them are ignorant; some of 
us are ignorant. | E 

Mr. JONES. But here is the point: These people are complaining of 
the Continental Sunday. ra 

The CHAIRMAN. They do not complain of it because it is Catholic ; 
they complain of it because it is not so good tor the people as our form 
of Sunday. 

Mr. JONES. Certainly; and this movement comes from the Puritans, 
and these people know-— | a 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you argue against it because it comes from the 
Puritans or because it comes from the Catholics?) 1t comes from both, 
you say. We say it is for the good of society; that God is for it be- 
cause itis for the good of man. 

Mr. JONES. But ‘let me state the point Iam making. I think every- 
body knows that it is perfectly consistent with the Oatholic keeping of 
Sunday for the Catholic to go to church in the morning and to the 
beer garden, if he chooses, in the afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. I have been all through this that the working peo- 
ple go through. I have been hungry when a boy. The first thing I 
can remember about was being hungry. I know how the working peo- 
ple feel. I have tugged along through the week and been tired out 
Saturday night, and [ have been where I would have been compelled to 
work until the next Monday morning if there had been no law against 
it. 

I would not have had any chance to get that twenty- four hourg rest 
if the Sunday law had not given it to me. It was a civil law under- 
which I gotit. The masses of the working people in this country would — 
never get that twenty-four hourg rest, if there had not been a law of the 
land that gave it tous. There is that practical fact, and we are tight- 
ing with that state of things; the tired and hungry man, woman, and — 
child all over this country who wants a chance to lie down and rest for 
twenty- four hours out of the whole seven days, 
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Mr. TONES. Hon. Mr. Dingley, of Maine, snid last night that the: 
American workingmen are indifferent to the ORS ts which are put forth 
in this direction. 

The CHAIRMAN, He was wrong about ite Mr. Dingley did not know 
the facts when he said that, 

Mr. Jones, He said he had investigated the matter. 

The CHARMAN, L have inv estigated it, and Tsay that Mr. Dingley 
was simply laboring under a misapprehension. 

Mr, Jones. Dr. Crafts said this morning that he talked two hours 
with a committee of laboring men somewhere and that they asked him 
questions: and continued on “th: at way until at the end of two hours they 
indorsed this movement. Tf they are erying for it, if they are fairly 
tearing their hair for it, how can it be possible that he had to take two 
hours to persuade them that it was all right? 

The CHAIRMAN, Take his Statement in full if you take it atal. He 
says they are crying for it, 
= Mr. Jones, Then why was it necessary to talk to them for two 
hours ? 

The OHAIRMAN. Then you simply say he did not tell the truth? You 
diseredit the witness ? 

Mr. JONES, I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say perhaps he did not tell the truths that is 
all, J think he was right. 

Mr. Jones, But the two things do not hiteh together properly, If 
they are calling for it so loudly certainly it ought not to require two 
hours te convert them. 

The CHAIRMAN, Abolish the law of rest, take it away from the work- 
ing people, and leave corporations, and employers, and saloon-keepers, 
and everybody at perfect liberty to destroy that twenty-four hours of 

rest, and law-givers and law-makers will find out whether or not the 
people want it, and whether they want those law makers. | 

Mr. Jones. Here is another point that comes in right there. Those 
who are asking for the law and those who work for it are those who de- 
mand and compel the people to work on Sunday, In the Hlinois State 
Sunday Convention, at Chicago, about amonth ago, it was stated in the 
first speech made in the convention: 


We remember how that the working-men are compelled to desecrate the Sabbath 
by the great corpor Mion.. 


The very next sentence was: 


We remember also that the stockholders, the owners of dieses ‘wilroads, are mem- 
bers of the churches; that they sit in ue pews and bow their heads in the house of 
God on the Sabbath diy. 


The © MACRMAN, That is only saying that there are hy poe rites in this 
world. What has that to do with this proposed law? 

Mr. PONS. Tat coming to that. It has a good deal to lo with it. 
The stockholders who own ther 'ailroads act in this way, those men said, 
and it was stated also by a minister in that convention that a ailroad 
president had told him that there were more peuuons for Sunday trains 
from preachers than from any other elass. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, There is a lot of hypocrites among the preachers 
then, | | ! | 

Mr. JONES. Precisely, | | 
The CHAIRMAN. [do not find any fault with that, statement if it is 
true. It does not touch this question, | | 

Mr. JONES. If those preachers and church member rs will not keep the | 
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Sabbath i in what they think is in ébedience to the commatidment of God 
will they keep it in obdience to the command of the law ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly the hard-working man needs rest, and the 
preachers, church-members, and millionaires may do as they please. 
The bill comes in here and says that the National Government, taking 
part of the jurisdiction of the civil government of the States by a con- 
cession made by the States, by virtue of its control of interstate com- 
meree, and the post-office business, and the Army and Navy, will take 
advantage of what the States have given to the General Government 
in the way of jurisdiction and introduce practices which destroy. the 
Sabbath in the States. To prevent this is the object of this legislation. 
That is all that is undertaken here. It is simply an act proposing to 
make efficient the Sunday-rest laws of the States and nothing else. 

Mr. JoNES. But those laws are to be enforced, if at all, by ‘those who 
are so strongly in favor of them. 

Tie CHAIRMAN. No; by the state. If these people were in favor of 
them or not in favor of them or violated them, that is another thing. — 
A man may be for a law that be violates. A great many of the strong- 
est temperance people in the world drink intoxicating liquors, They 
say that they realize the evils, and that they are in favor of the enact- 
ment of Jaw which will extirpate those evils. The strongest advocates 
I have ever seen of temperance legislation are men who have come to- 
realize that the grave is just abead of them. They can not get rid of 
the appetite, but they pray the Government for legislation that will 
save the boys. 

Mr. JONES. That is all right; I am in favor of prohibition straight, 
but not Sunday prohibition. 

The CHAIRMAN. You can not adduce a man’s practice as a reply to 
the argument on a question that touches the public good. It does not 
vitiate a mams argument that he fails to live up to it himself, 

Mr. JONES. But the secret of the whole thing is this: Ilinois has a 
Sunday law now that ought to satisfy anybody “there, and they do not 
enforce it. If they do not enforce it, will they enforce a national law ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any other point that you wish to present ? 

Mr. JONES. There was one other point, and that is that we will be 
sufferers under such a law when it is passed. They propose to put in 
an exemption clause, Some of them favor au exemption clause, but we 
would not accept one at all, and I think we will obey better without it 
than with it. | 

The CHAIRMAN. You care not whether it is put in or not ? 

Mr. JoNES. No, sir. We would rather it would be left out. 

The CHAIRMAN. You differ from Dr. Lewis? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir. We wiil never accept an exemption clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are three times as many of you as of his de- 
nomination ? 

-= Mr. Jones. Yes, sir, We ask for none, We would not accept, on 
the merits, what comes by such means. Ca ie, 428 3 

The CHAIRMAN. You object to it? 

Mr. Jones. We object to the whole principle of the Proposed legis- 
lation. We go to the root of the matter and deny the right of Congress 
to enact ite a 

The CHAIRMAN. You say that the proposed exemption does not make 
itany better? | : 
Mr. JONES, Not. a bit, because if the legislation be admitted then we ‘ 
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admit that it is the right of a majority to say that such and such a day 
shall be the Sabbath or the Lord’s Day, and that it shall be kept. The 
majorities change in civil government, The majority may change within 
a few years, and then the people may say that the day we believe shall 
be kept must be observed, or they may say that this day shall not be 
kept. If we admit the propriety of the legislation, we also admit the 
propr iety of legislation to the effeet that a certain day Shall not be kept, 
and it makes every maws observance of Sunday or otherwise simply the 
foot-ball of majorities. That is what has made the Papacy from the pe- 
-o ginning down, and that is the end of religious legislation of all kinds, 

The CHAIRMAN, Do you not think there is a distinction between the 
majority in a monarchical government and a republican government ? 
In a monarchical government the majority is simply one man who has 
power. 

Mr. JoNES. But ina republic when you throw this legislation into 
civil affairs, it makes a great deal of difference. There is another prin- 
ciple involved, If we admit the exemption clause it will not help the 
thing. It will be exceedingly short. Suppose an exemption clause is 
given. There are people who will profess to be Seventh-day Adventists - 
for the express purpose of getting chances to open saloons or houses of 
business on Sanday. Therefore, in outright self-defense, the majority 
will have to repeal the exemption clause in defense of themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN, Call Mrs. Batehanys attention to that. 

Mr. JONES. Let me repeat it. Lf you give an-exemption clause—it 
has been tried—there are reprehensible men, saloon-keepers who know 
they will get more traffic on Sunday than they can on Saturday, and 
they will profess to be Seventh-day Adventists ; they will profess to be 
Sabbath keepers. You can not go behind the returns to see whether 
they ure genuine in their professions or not. They will be Sabbath 
keepers, and then they will open their saloons on Sunday. Then in 
outright self-defense, to make your position effeetive, you will have to 
repeal that exemption clause. It will last buta little while. 

The CHAIRMAN. I agree with you there. 

Mr, Jones. For that reason, these people can not afford to offer an 
exemption clause, and for the reason that it puts the majority in the 
power of our conscience, we deny the right to do anything of the kind, 
f ask the organizations represented here to think of that. 

The CHAIRMAN, I should like to call everybody's attention to the 
point. If you need any legislation of this kind you had better ask for 
legislation to carry out your purposes and be careful that in the effort 
to get the assistance of the parties against you you do not throw away 
the pith and substance of all for which you ask. 
= Mr. Jongs, Yes, sir; that is the poiut. To show the workings of this 
principle L will state that Arkansas in 1885 bad an exemption clause in 
its Sunday law. That exemption clause, it was claimed, was taken ad- 
vantage of by saloon-keepers to keep open on Sunday. A delegation 
went to the legislature of Arkansas and asked them to repeal that ex. 
emption clause so that they could shut the saloons on Sunday. The leg- 
islature did it. If they had shut the saloons on Sunday that would 
have been well enough, but there was not a saloon- keeper arrested un- 
der that repealed law; there was not a man who worked on Sunday — 
prosecuted under it; there Was not a man who worked on Sunday fined | 
under it; but there were Seventh-Day Bapt sts and some Seventh-Day 
Adventists, poor almost as Jobs turkey, who were prosecuted and — 
fined. One man had his only horse taken from bim and his cow, and | 
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at last his brethren contributed money to save him from jail. Such ~ 
men were prosecuted time and again, and the legislature had to restore 
that exemption clause to save these poor, innocent people from the 


persecution that arose under it. - 
The CHAIRMAN. I am glad you put in that fact because it is some- 
thing that happened. : : a | 
' Mr. JONES. I ask leave to read the statement made in the Arkansas 
legislature by Senator Crockett upon that very subject : | 
Let me, sir, illustrate the operation of the present law by one or two examples. 


That is, the law as it stood with the exemption clause unrepealed. | 


A Mr. Swearigen came from a Northern State and settled a farm in County. . 
His farm was 4 miles from town and far away from any house of religious worship. 
He was aw member of the Seventh-Day Adventist Church, and after having sacredly 
observed the Sabbath of his people (Saturday) by abstaining from all secular work, 
he and his son, a lad of seventeen, on the first day of the week went quietly about 
their usual avocations, They disturbed no one, interfered withthe rights of no one. 
But they were observed and reported to the grand jury, indicted, arrested, tried, con- 
vieted, fined; and having no money to pay the fine, these moral Christian citizens of 
Arkansas were dragged to the county jail and imprisoned like felons for twenty-five 
days—and for what? For daring, in this so-called land of liberty, in the year of 
our Lord 1887, to worship God. | | | 

Was this the end of the story? Alas, no, sir! They were turned out; and the old 
man’s only horse, his sole reliance to make bread for his children, was levied on to 
pay the fine and costs, amounting to $88, The horse sold at auction for $27. A. few 
days afterward the sheriff came again and demanded $36—$11 balance due on fine and 
costs and $25 for board for himself and son while in jail. And when the poor old 
man, a Christian, mind you, told him with tears that he had no money, he promptly 
levied on his only cow, but was persuaded to accept bond, and the amount was paid 
hy contributions from his friends of the same faith, Sir, my heart swells to bursting 
with indignation as T repeat to you the infamous story. 

Another, and Dam done, Sir, I beg you and these Senators to believe these are 
neither faney nor exaggerated sketches. Five years ago a young man, newly mar- 
ried, came to ~-——- County, from Ohio. es | | 

He and his wife were Seventh-Day Baptists. The young girl had left father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, and all the dear friends of her childhood, to follow her 
voung husband to Arkansas—to them the land of promise, The light of love sparkled 
in her bright young eyes. The roses of health were upon her cheeks, aud ber silvery 
lingh was sweet music, of which her young husband nexer wearied, They purchased 
a little farm, and soon, by tireless industry and frugal thrift, their Lome blossomed 
like a rose in the wilderness. After awhile a fair young babe came to them to brighten 
the sunshine, and sweeten the bird-songs. They were happy in each others affec- 
tion and their love for the little one, For them “all things worked together for- 
woods”? for in their humble, trusting way they worshiped God and loved their fel- 
low-men,. — | | E 

Two years ago the Jaw under which their prosperity and happiness had had its 
growth was repealed! Accursed be the day which brought such a foul blot upon our 
States fair fame! A change, sudden, cold, and blasting as an arctic storm, Came over 
their lives and pitilessly withered all their bright flowers of hope. Under this re- 
peal, persecution lifted its ugly, venomous head. The hero of my sad story was 
observed by an envious, jealous neighbor, quietly working, as he believed God had. 
commanded him, on Sunday. He was reported to that inquisitorial relic of barbarism, 
the grand jury, indicted, tried, convicted, and thrown into jail because his conscience 
would not let him pay the fine, | | 

Week after week dragged its slow length along. Day after day the young wife, 
hes baby in her arms, watched at the gate for his coming, and, like Tennyson’s 

arianna— m ie | a 





She only said: '‘ My life is dreary— 

_ He cometh not,” she said, s 

She said: “I am aweary—aweary—- 
I would that 1 were derd.” | 


Then baby sickened and died ; the light in the young wife’s eyes faded out in tears; 
her silvery laugh changed to low, wailing sobs. Pale-faced misery snatched the roses 
‘from her cheeks and planted in their stead her own pallid hue. Sir, how can I goon? 
At length the cruel law was appeased, and this inoffensive citizen (except that he had — 
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loved God and songht to obey Him) was released from prison and dragged his weary 
teet to the happy home he had left a few short weeks before. He met his neighbors 
at the gato bearing a coffin. He asked no questions; his heart told him ali. No, not 
all! He knew not—he could never know—of her lonely hours, of her bitter tears, of ` 
the weary watching and waiting, of the appeals to God, that God for whom she had 
suffered so much, for help in the hour of her extremity, ‘of baby’s sickuess and death, 

He could not know of these. But he went with them to the quiet country burial- 
placo and saw beside the open grave a little mound with dirt freshly heaped upon it, 
nnd then he knew that God had taken both his heart’s idols and he was left alone. 
His grief was too deep for tears. With staring eyes he saw them lower the body of 
his young wife into the grave, He heard the clods rattle upon the coffin, and it- 
seemed as if they were falling upon his heart, The work was done and they left him 
with his dead, and then he threw himself down between the graves, with an arm 
across cach little mound, and the tears came in torrents, and “kept his heart from 
breaking, And then he sobbed his broken farewell to his di wings and left Arkansas 
forever. Left it, sir, as hundreds of others are preparing to leave if this general as- 
sembly fails to restore to thom the protection of their rights under the Constitution, 
national and State. 

On next Monday, at Malvern, 6 as honest, good, and virtuous citizens as live in 
Arkansas, are to be tried as criminals for daring to worship God in accordance with 
the dictates of their own conscience; for exercising a right which this Government, 
under the Constitution, has no power to abridge. Sir, I plead, in the name of jus- 
tice, in the name of our republican institutions, in the name of these inoffensive, 
God- fearing, God-serving people, our fellow-citizons, and last, sir, in the name of Ar- 
kansas, I plead that this bill may pass, and this one foul blot be wiped from the « eS- 
-eutcheon of our glorious Commonwealth,’ 


I myself, with other brethren in California, had to send hundreds of 
dollars into Tennessee to support the families of the brethren of our own 
faith the.e, while the husband and the father, who made the money for 
their support, were in jail because they chose to work for their families 
on Sunday and make bread for them after keeping the Sabbath accord- 
ing to their conscience, That has been done, Mr. Chairman, in these 
United States. That is the care these people have for the laboring- 
man, | | 

The CHAIRMAN. You reason from that that there should be no Sun- 
day law whatever ? 

Mr. JONES. If you allow a Sunday law you must allow it to any ex 
tent. It must be enforced. All they did was to enforce the law simply. 
as in the Roman Empire they put Paul to death, They simply enforced 
the law, but the law was wrong. Any condition of the law that allows 
such things as thatis a wrong condition of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. This bill proposes that werk must not be done to 
the disturbanee of others. This work was not done to the disturbance 
of others ? | 

Mr. JONES. It was not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then if they had a law like this, they were wrongly 
convicted under the law, and innocent men were punished, just as in- 
nocent men are sometimes hung, But you can not reason that there 
shall be no law against murder because innocent men are sometimes exe- 
cuted, Itisa faultin the administration of the law. You can not reasou 
from that that there should be no law. 

Mr. JONES. The speech from which I have read was made by Senator | 
Crockett, in the legislature of Arkansas. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know whether this young man had money 
or friends? 

-= Mr. Jonzs. Dr. Lewis, can you certify whether he had money ? 

Mr. LEWIS. The case was never reported to other churches for relief. 
I do not know as to his personal estate, | | 

~The CHAIRMAN. Do you not think he was a peculiar man who would 
; allow his child to be killed and his wife to starve ? | 
Mr, Lewis, The case was not reported to our churches in the North. | 
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Mr. JONES. About. that peculiarity, I will say that ‘John Bunyan 
staid twelve years in Bedford jail when he could have gotten out by 
simply saying the word “ yes,” and agreeing that he would not preach. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a very different thing to be called on to say 
that he would abstain from the performance of a great duty in his 
church. Bunyan preached the Gospel, aud he would not gree not to 
preach the Gospel. But here is a man who lets his wife and child die 
rather than pay $25 or $50 and get out and have an opportunity to go 
to work for them. 

Mr. JONES. What kind of a law is that which puts a man in a place | 
where his wife and child have to die? | 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose he was a guilty man; suppose he did not 
believe it was an offense to steal; that ‘he conscientiously thought he 
could take goods from another in a certain w ay, and had been convicted _ 
under the law and was under the penalty of paying $25, is he to put his 
right of conscience against the demands of wife and child and against 
the jadgment of the community and the State in which he lives, and 
to which he owes all the right to the enjoyment of property, and every- 
thing else he has? In this case a man saw all this evil done rather 
than pay $25 or $55, and he says he does that by reason of his con- 
science. 

Mr. JONES. Did you ever hear of a man whoge conscience taught him 
that it was right to steal; who said that it was a conscientious convic- 
tion to steal ? 

The CHAIRMAN, [have heard of a great many instances where an in- 
dividual confessed that he had conscientiously violated the law, and he 
was punished. _ | | | 

Mr. JONES. Precisely; and the Christians were put to death under 
the Roman Empire for violating the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. But that does not answer myquestion ; and itis not 
necessary that it should be answered. 

Mr. Jonss. The end of it was that the poor man lost both his wife 
and child. | 

The CHAIRMAN. What became of him? 

Mr. JONES. He left the State. 

The CHAIRMAN. I should think he ought to leave it. 

Mr. JONES. That is also true of six other men, as good, honest, vir- 
tuons citizens as live in Arkansas, who followed the dictates of their 
own conscience. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is a good deal of humbug about the sometimes 
so-called dictates of one’s own conscience. Ifa man is to set up his 
conscience against the obligation to do what is right, and refuse to per- 
form his duty toward society, an unintelligent, uninformed conscience 
of that kind might be allowed to destroy all. society. It is not con- 
science always. 

Mr. JONES. There is no conscience in regard to the state. The con- 
science has to do with what God has commanded, and a man reads in 
the Bible what God has commanded. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Should those who conscientiously believe in free 
love be allowed to indulge in it? | 
Mr. Jones, There is no-point in that, Where is there any conscien- 
tious conviction in free love? I can not discover it. 

The CHAIRMAN. But there must be laws which prohibit immorality? 

Mr. Jones. I ask you to define what UET T 1, and then I will 

answer your question, LE 
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The CHAIRMAN. If you do not know what the expression means I- 

shall not undertake to enlighten you. 

Mr. JONES. I know what it means. | | 

The CHAIRMAN. Then why do you ask me to define it? Why do you. 
not answer the question? 

Mr. JONES. Because there are modified forms which refer to crime, 
Immorality is itself a violation of the law of God, and civil government 
has no right to punish any man fora POEA UON of the law of God as the 
law of God. 


FURTHER REMARKS BY REV. A. H. LEWIS, D. D. 


Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, the objection raised by Professor Jones 
against the exemption in favor of Sabbath-keepers seems to me wholly 
imaginary. So far as Seventh-day Baptists are concerned, | know it 
would be impossible for any man opening a sali on on Sunday to pre- 
sent the excuse that he was a Seventh-day Baptist. A saloon-keeping 
“Seventh-day Baptist is an unknown thing throughout, their history of 
more than two centuries, Such a man could not obtain recognition, 
much less church membership in any Seventh-day Baptist community 
or church. Nor do I believe from what [know of the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists that such a case could occur in connection with that people. 
The possibility of any such deceitful ciaim could be easily guarded 

against by a provision requiring that in any case of doubt the one 
claiming to have observed the seventh day should be required to bring 
official certificate of his relation toa Sabbath-keeping church. Such a 
provision would end all difficulty. | 


REMARKS BY REV. STEPHEN M. HASKELL 


Mr. HASKELL, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a few words that you 
may more clearly discern the point whieh has been made by Mr. Jones 
concerning the right of legislation. We do not say that the United 
States Government has no right to legislate in reference to certain days 
on which men may work, but we say that it has no right to legislate 
with a view to enforcing. as a religious ordinance or religious observ- 
ance certain days. 7 

There are certain days as fast days and thanksgiving days in regard 
to the observance of which we make no question, butt enforcing a relig- 
ious observance on individuals is the point to which we object. 

While we would appreciate the efforts of these friends to place some 
provision in the law that might be a benefit to those who conscien- 
tiously observe the seventh day, the principle that lies beneath the pro- 
posed legislation would not be affected by such anexemption. While we 
appreciate their efforts in this direction, they do not see the bearing of 
“the conclusion obliged to be reached in the enactment of such a law. 
` So we would object. to the exemption claase which has been suggested, 
not because we would not appreciate the efforts to do something in our 
behalf, but because there is a principle which underlies it. Itison that 
ground, and that ground only, that we object to it. | 

I merely mention this point as an explanation, so that the committee 
may see the difference between the views that are presented. 


-~ FURTHER REMARKS BY MRS. J. C. BATEHAM. _ 


=- Mrs. BATEHAM. I should like to say that the point which has been 
made was a point carefully considered by the Womans Christian Tem- 
-perance Union, and we saw the danger. Yet we wished to be exceed- 
ingly fair. I consulted nine persons of different classes of seventh-day 

_ people to know whether they wished such an exemption, and whether 
they would be satisfied with what was proposed. They represented 
themselves as being in approval of some such provision as has been sug- 
~ gested, and we thought it could be done perhaps in such a way as to 
afford them the exemption which they desire, because. they said that — 
such an exemption is necessary, | Ss oe Of 
The CHAIRMAN. Let me ask you a few questions, Mrs. Bateham, to- 

see if the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union understood exactly. 
the relation of what they propose to do to this legislation, Here is a 
bill which relates to interstate commerce, to postal work, to the Army ` 
and to the Navy. It relates to that subject-matter which is carved out 
of the independent, full jurisdiction of a nation by the States, which 
were once complete sovereignties, and transferred to the General Gov- 
ernment. The occupations I have mentioned are all of a public nature, 
and to carry them on the nation has such an opportunity to invade the- 
Sabbath-rest laws of every State in such a way as to nullify them. 
The nation at large is unrestrained by any Sabbath law whatever, If 
it may carry on its post-office business on the Sabbath it may go to any 
extent, and it does go already to a very great extent and an increas- 
ingly great extent. Soin regard to interstate commerce, and so with. 
the Army and the Navy. es E 7 ae 
Now, you go to our Seventh-Day Baptist or Adventist friends, for 
instance, and propose to introduce a principle by which they can carry 
on the Post-Office Department on the Sabbath just as completely as 
they see fit. In other words, you propose to exempt them from the 
operation of the law so far as it prohibits post-office work on the Sab- 
bath. Suppose you have a Seventh-Day Baptist man for postmaster. 
Suppose you fill up every post-office in the country on the Sabbath with — 
Seventh-Day Baptist people. You have the Post-Office Department in _ 
operation by virtue of this exemption because they can do the work | 
conscientiously on that day. If you limit it by saying the bill shall 
not apply to the Adventists and others, the bill provides that already. 
Mrs. BATEHAM. If you remember the clause, we do not propose to 
provide that they shall be able to do this work, but that they shall be — 
exempt from the penalty. They are not allowed to do the work, but 

_ they are to be exempt from the penalty. Therefore, unless they could 
prove that they had not done this work to the disturbance of others, 
it would be impossible for them to carry on post-office matters, for in- 
stance, or any other public employment on Sunday, = 2 
‘The CHAIRMAN. Is not that equivalent to saying that if the penalty 
Shall not be enforced against them there shall be no law against them, | 
T oe the law without the penalty is simply an opinion; it is nota. 
_ Mrs. BATEHAM. The law could provide that they should not open a 
' post office, for instance, ar any place of public business, and if there 
o was a fine imposed they would be compelled to close such places on- 
_ Sunday. It was, of course, only thrown out as a suggestion from us — 
that if it could be done we should like to have such a provision in 
- the bill. We are satisfied the people want the law. and if the law can, in 
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your wisdom, 1 ie arranged with such an exemption, then we Wi ish it; 
otherwise we do not. We are all glad, I think, to have the gentle men 
admit that they do not want. such an exemption, for that releases us 
from the place where we were. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is not to be a a general Sunday law. These peo- 
ple all live in States, dnd they can work at their private occupations 
just the same under similar amendments to the State law if the State 
saw fit to make such amendments. Professor Jones says it does not 
work well in Arkansas, and I should think it did not from his descrip. 
tion, Baut these are public occupations, or quasi public occupations, we 
are dealing with; that of interstate commerce, tor instance, carried on 
by great corporations which are public in their relation to the working- 
men, because they are exercising a great publie function in carrying on 
transportation which apper tains to everybody all over the country. 

This proposed law undertakes to prohibit the nullification of all Sun- 
day- rest laws in the States so far as to provide that interstate com- 
merce shall net’ be carried on in violation of the law upon the Sabbath. 
When you come to the private occupations which are regulated by the 
States, if they choose to allow the Seventh-Day Baptist people to work 
on Sunday in those private occupations, on the farm, in the workshop, 
in the factory, this measure does not interfere with them at all, 

Mrs. BATHHAM, I have not the words before me, but my impression 
is that there is a clause in the bill providing that the jurisdiction of 
Congress shall be exercised over the Territories in this matter. There 
is something of that kind in the bill, and this proposed exemption was 
designed to reach those cases rather than to apply to the general gov- 
erpmental action, 

The CHAIRMAN. You think the exemption might be made with refer- 
ence to the Territories ? 

Mrs, BATEHAM. Yes, that was the point we bad in mind in this gen- 
eral action. I have not the words of the bill before me, but there is 
something of that kind in it which we had in mind. 
= I wish to say also that one of the requests of our National Womans 
Christian Union was that the word “ promote” should be changed to 
‘‘ protect,” in the title of the bill, so that it should have no appearance 
of what all Americans object to, any union of church and state. hat 
amendment was proposed and accepted by the Ame rican Sabbath 
Union, the organized body which has just been in session in this city. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you not think that the word “ protect” lin plies 
power to command and eae ? An army protects. 

Mrs. BATENAM. All our laws protect us, do they not? 

The CHAIRMAN. You would make this a law ? l 

Mrs. BATEHAM. I suggest that the bill be made a law, and that it be a 
law which shall protect the civil Sabbath, not to promote religious wor- 
ship, but to protect the day as a day of rest and of religious worship. 

The CHAIRMAN, It seems to me that “ protect” is a stronger and 
more iuterfering word than “ promote.” However, all these sugges- 
tions are important. . | 


‘ 


REMARKS BY JOHN B. woop. 


Mr. we oop. Mr. Chairman, as @ member of the Society of Friends, a 
Quaker, I should like to say a few words. 

l have a great deal of sympathy with people who talk about the right 
of consciences, Ido not think the United States Government has any 


right over the conscience. We, as Friends, deny their right over our. 
couscience while we act in accordance with the revealed will of God, 
the Bible. | | D 2 gr ea i. ae 

In looking at this Sunday question I see nothing in the Bible, there 
is no word in it in which it is stated that we shall have to work on the 
first day of the week. Therefore, I do not think the Seventh-Day Bap- 
tists have any right to object to the proposed legislation. The only 
thing they lose is one more day’s work out of the week. 

The Society of Friends have always denied the right to fight. The 
result has been that in the United States they have never lost a life by 
that means, not even during the last war. The Lord Jesus Christ has 
always protected them, 3 ES B 

I think any Saturday Baptist who believes honestly that the Sabbath 
Is Saturday can depead upon the Lord’s providing for him in five days 
of the week just as well as if he worked six, and he will have two Sun- 
days instead of one, and be that much better off, 


ARGUMENT BY JOHN B. WOLFF. 


Mr. Wourr. Mr, Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, ladies and 
gentlemen: The chairman has asked me to give my objections to the 
bill. If it please you, I should like to make a few general remarks be- 
fore or after ou subjects-matter germane that have come up since I took 
the bill, and as briefly as possible. | | 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now 27 minutes past 3 o'clock. If I call time 
on you at 4 you will not object ? | 

Mr. WOLFF. No, sir; I do not think I shall, because I have not had 
anything to eat since breakfast and Iam sick. E 

Perhaps I ought to apologize. Iam rather a severe critic. I com- 

mence with the title of this bill. I believe you have a statute which 
requires conformity between the title and the bill, that the title shall 
express What is comprehended in the bill: — | | 
A bill to secure to the people the enjoyment. of the first day of the week, commonly 
known as the Lord’s day, as a day of rest, and to promote its observance as a day of | 
religious worship. | 7 

I have two criticisms to make upon that. In the first place, there is | 
a disagreement between the title and the body of the bill, as the title 
says “promote,” and the language substantially means “ enforce.” 

The second criticism I have to make on it is that the title of the bill, 
together with the last clause in the last section, completely and abso- 
lutely contirms the charge that this is intended to be the enforcement 
of the Sabbath from the religious stand-point. The words themselves 
are here; they need no explanation or criticism. If you will refer to 
line 5 of section 1, you will find these words: Ea 
` That no person, ete., shall perform or authorize to be performed any secular work, 
labor, or business to the disturbance of others, works of necessity, and mercy, an 


humanity excepted, | | | 7 oe: 

- Here is a direct interference with the points raised by Professor Jones, _ 

not only with regard to my religious convictions but with regard tomy _ 
civil rights and convenience. It goes further and provides that I shall 
not enter into any enjoyment or pleasure whatsoever “on the first day | 
of the week, commonly known as the Lord’s Day, or during any part 
thereof. in any Territory, district, vessel, or place subject to the exclu- 
Sive jurisdiction of the United States” nie ia oe ee i 
S, Mis. 2—27 mee 
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The CHAIRMAN. “ To the disturbance of others,” you will observe. 

Mr. WouFF. The words “ta the disturbance of otbers” appear be- 
fore in the eighth line. Now we come to another of those ambiguities 
which, like the explanation of immorality, blasphemy, and obscenity in 
one of your laws, has been greatly abused, and we fall afoul of that fun- 
damental principle that I laid down in the outset of my ialk, that there 
is always danger in ambiguity in constitutional compacts. Doubtful 
interpretations of coustitutional compacts are always dangerous to per- 
sonal liberty; and that which is dangerous to personal liberiy is always 
dangerous to society, to the State as well as to the individual, every 
time, logically and inevitably. 

I pause here to bring in another point, wid I want these people to 
hear it, because it is vital to this whole question. 

-= The ‘CHAIRMAN. You say you come to an ambiguity in the first sec- 
tion. To what do you refer? 

Mr. WoLFF. Ll refer to “ secular work” What is “secular work ?” 
It is the business of the legislature to define the term of the statute in- 
volving prosecution, criminality, and expense, so that the executors of 
the law shall not make any mistake in its interpretation and execution. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is not the matter of interpretation left to the judi- 
ciary, usually ? : 

Mr. WoLFF. The judiciary, even the Supreme Court of the United 
States, are just as much subject to psychological influences and personal 
interests as the hod-carrier who carries the brick up to the top of your 
building, and that will remain so, through the imperfection of humanity, 
forever. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is their business to construe the law. 

Mr. WOLFF. It is their business to construe the law, but you go yon- 
der to that chamber of the Supreme Court, and seldom a vital question 
comes before that body that there is not a minority opinion, 

The CHAIRMAN. Shall there therefore be no laws or judges? 

Mr. WoLFF. I am not going to discuss that subject. I concede that 
there must be laws and judges. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. You merely refer to the imperfection of human tri- 
bunals ? 

Mr. WOLFF, I refer to it as proof that you have no right to put a 
man ina position where he will be subject to tae consequences of an 
act resulting from the fallibility of human judgment ; that is all. _ 

The CHAIRMAN. You say that the expression “a any secular work” is 
objectionable because it does not define what is secular ? ? 
= Mr. WOLFF. It does not define what is secular and what is religious 
work. It leaves it open to courts and constables, and to Anthony Com- 
stock, for instance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you say that the w ord “secular ” i8 an ambigu- 
ous word? | 

Mr. WoLFF. I say the sentence including that word is an ambiguous | 
expression, capable ot perversion, misconstruction, and abuse; I say 

that fearlessly. | | 
The CHAIRMAN. It is proper for you to say so, but it is also proper 
to say that it is a well-adjudicated phrase, and it is impossible to use 
any more exact language, because there is none more exact known in 
human affairs, __ | 
- Mr. WoLFF. I think you are mistaken, but I will not stop to. discuss | 
| that point. | 
~The CHAIRMAN. No; proceed with the line’ of your argument. e 
Mr. WoLrFF, Iu regard tothe second section of the bill I have ‘only to 
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speak generically. More than halfa century ago—and I am sorry I have 
not the document with me; I would have had it here if this hearing 
had not come upon me so suddenly—more than kalf acentury ago this 
same question was agitated and discussed as it was supposed to a final- 
ity and decided in regard to the carrying of the mails on Sunday, that 
the public interests and business of the country justified and required 
it. 

I wish to say that this Government is an outgrowth; that the fathers 
had no comprehension ‘of the immense magnitude, the resulting effects ; 
that the Constitution itself in this respect is very laine in some re- 
gards owing to that fact; that this system of mails and mail-earrying 
and interstate commerce are outgrowths from causes that were not 
recognized or comprehended at the time the compact was organized, 
and they have become so interwoven with every interest, material, in- 
tellectual, social, and religious, that to break them up to- day would 
create chaos throughout the entire country. 

That is all the comment I have to make on that section now, because 
it is too large a part of the subject. It would take an hour or an hour 
and a half to discuss that point alone. 

Section 5 of the bill directly and positively contlicts with my right of 
private judgment and action in making contracts, in performing service 
and receiving compensation therefor. The sixth section of the proposed 
act.closes with these words: | ve 

To secure to the whole people rest from toil during the first day of the week, their 
mental and moral culture, and the religious observance of the Sabbath day, 


There again you come to the question, what is a religious observance 
of the Sabbath? What is religion? You asked the question here to-day, 
I am sorry the gentleman did not tellus, He did not do so understand- 
ingly tome. He quoted substantially what one of the encyclopedias 

says on the subject; but that does not define it. 

You will pardon me for digressing in the remark here that the whole 
intellectual difficulty in this debate grows out of the fact that you are 
unable to comprehend the question you are dealing with. You ask a 
gentleman here to tell what religion is and he can not, because here are 
four kinds of them under one régime, and there area thousand of them 
in the world, each one having equal right of interpretation, construc- 
tion, and action, all dissenting one from the other. Who shall tell which 
oue is right when doctors disagree? ae 
Phe CHAIRMAN. The majority. 

Mr. WOLFF. No, sir; that is an arbitrary rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The majority in civil affairs. | | 

Mr. WoLFF. The majority has the power to say what I shall do or 
‘not do, but-the majority never reaches my conscience, and never can. 

The CHAIRMAN. Precisely. You make that distinction splendidly 
and just right. In matters of civil conduct the majority necessarily 

regulates aud we have to obey, although the majority may be wrong. 
Mr, WOLFF. Yes, sir; it is majority power and you can not main- 
tain civil society in any other way. I will admit thate 

The CHAIRMAN. We have got to obey until we convince the majority. 
that they are wrong. i 

Mr. WoLFF, Itis better to enforce a bad law; 2 as Grant said, until 
the evils growing ont of it compel its repeal, 
The CHAIRMAN. You argue that this will be a bad law? 
~ Mr. WoLFF. Yes, sir; and, as Professor Jones said, such legislation: 
| has always proved to be bad, beca use it t attempts to exercise e proroga 
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: tives by Gorenmoi with the exercise of which even God himself does 
~ not interfere. 
The CHAIRMAN. That, you know, is assumin g a good deal. 
Mr. WoLFF. The other side has assumed here in this discussion 
nearly everything that has been stated.’ The trouble, as I was about 
to remark a moment ago, is that the whole thing is a case of ignoratio 
-elenchi (misapprehension of the question). You have assumed here 
’ that God directly interferes with the affairs of men, establishes govern- 
‘ments, creates theocracies, abolishes them and ve-institutes them, and 
you have not offered one single proof to the logical mind that your 
=- major proposition is correct at all. 
The CHAIRMAN. We have not even proved that there is any God. 
Mr. WOLFF. No, sir; not to start on, It is assumption from begin- 
ning to end, and you ask me to submit to thelogic growing out of an 
: argument with the major proposition of the logic ett out. 
The CHAIRMAN. And that major proposition is this: There is a God. 
Mr. WoL¥Fr, You may make the major proposition less difficult; but 
it comprehends two phases—that there is a God and that He directly 
and specifically interferes with the affairs of men; builds up.one man 
and knocks him down, builds up another individual and knocks him 
down. You ought to prove, before you ask me to submit, that He in- 
stituted the Sabbath. You see the coutroversy between these disput- 
ants over what constitutes the Sabbath. | 
~ When I was a young man, and occupying then a public position, I 
was taken to task by the editor of the paper of my town because I 
made a lapsus linguw and said that the world was sixty thousand years 
old instead of six thousand, the popular theory with regard to the an- 
= tiquity of our earth. Now, no man is able to tell the age of this earth. 
- You asked Dr. Sunderland a question, very pertinently, whether the six 
days of creation were literaly six days, to which I had previously made 
proper answer by stating the difficulty of making it six days in the or- 
dinary sense of the diurnal tavolution of the earth. The theologians 
have now given it up. There is no respectable, intelligent theologian in 
Civilization who dare come up and say that old mother earth is but SİX. 
thousand years old; and yet for thousands of years this material and 
-mental monstrosity had been urged by pulpit and religious press upon 
_ the average of mankind. 
Yon see where you stand exactly; you are dealing with something 
you do not understand. One objection that I have to this legislation is 
=the fact that you, as legislators, are undertaking io deal with the sub- 
ject of religion when the very petitioners themselves who come here 
‘do not understand it, much less this Congress, and I do not think they 
-understand or live it, if I am to be the critic of their conduct. You are 
“dealing with a problem outside of your domain entirely, outside even 
-of your comprehension, if you take the religious aspect of it; but if you 
take the secular aspect of it, then it is pertéctly within the. purview of 
i your legitimate functions, 
<- The gentleman alluded to days set apart. It would be legitimate for 
: you to set apart a day of rest; you do set apart holidays where the 
_ people take recreation, are exempted from work and the performance . 
` of public duties, and that is just about as far as you have any right to 
` go. The danger from this influence, as Professor J ones has shown, i is 
"Immense. ` o 
:= I stop here. and. take time to makoi a simple. atatement of what has 
been accomplished. My friend over there, I think, has hardiy examined 
into the detailsof this matter as Ihave. Let us see what has been done. | 
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In the Constitution of the United States there is no ) provision ‘made for : 
- the appointment of chaplains generically. If there is, show it to me. 
There is none whatever. From the organization of the Government. 
down to this time, in this hall and in the other end of the Capitol, in the | 
Army and Navy, \ ou have been appointing and paying them out of the | 
publie funds. You have been taxing non-religionists to pay the ex- 
penses for these services and they have had no power to protest. i 

Mr. JONES, That is my position. : 

Mr. WoLFF. Thatis usurpation. Thatis taxation whom representa 
tion. That is the basis of all political revolution. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me ask you a question. The mass of the people 
are believers in the Christian religion. The Army and the Navy come 
from the masses of the people. We compel them to join those branches: 
of the public service and to lay down their lives for our benefit. Do 
you think that we could properly exercise that compulsion and deny. 
them the consolations of religion in their last hours on the battle-field. 
by refusing them the services of a chaplain ? : 

Mr. WoLFr. i do not think a man who goes onto a battle-field has 
any need of the consolations of religion, He ought to get ready before 
he goes there. 

The CHAIRMAN. But suppose the soldiers have failed to reform and 
to join the church and to establish good religious relations before they 
enter the Army. Suppose that we summon them to death, would you 
deny them the opportunity of conversion or ot neon consolation in 
their last hours? 

Mr. Wourr. I have no faith whatever in death-bed repentance,” 
When death and damnation are at the door, stimulating a man to recant 
the errors of life, conversion is compulsory and has no value in it. 
Besides, if there is any truth in your system, the dying soldier does not 
need the services of chaplain, as he can intercede in his own behalf, 
which is better than the proxy business. 

In the second place, we have all over the United States State and 
national Sabbath laws. That is a quasi recognition of the orthodox. 
idea of the enforcement of at least a partial theocracy. 

Again, in the courts of law and equity and minor courts of every char- 
acter, we swear people upon the orthodox Bible to tell the truth. You 
make aman kiss it or acknowledge it. That is a recognition of a 
theocracy. ; 

So I might go through the catalogue anå show ; you that step by step 
these encroachments have already been made, and my rights have 
been invaded and trampled under foot. This is but another step in the. 
same direction, with the logical Sequences following which have been 
brought out here to-day. ; 

If I wanted to get an unanswerable argument against this inovement 
{ have never had a better opportunity in. all my reading anl study than. 
{I have had here to- day. The very conflict of opinion that exists bere, the: 
very contrariety of interests that are brought to the front under. the 
pressure of this discussion, show the impossibility. of the execution of 
such a law equitably in the country. The very discord of religious 
opinion and interpretation of the Scriptures go to show beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it is a forbidden subject with whick you have 
no right legitimately to meddle. : 1 do not need any other argument 
than Ihave heard to day. í 
-Ido not wish to impinge upon any mais conscience, I will go as far. 

as any man living te > enforce the right of conscience in every respect, 
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‘the rights of man limited only by the same rights in. others, for that is 
the law governing it every time. 

So with regard to this temperance question. There is not a better 
| friend of that question on this earth. I have drank the sequence of the 
infamous thing to the bitterest dregs. I fought it day and night for a 
large part of my life. I have been the instrument of driving it out ofa 
whole county, and while I staid there and fought it, it staid out of the 
county, I have been the instrument single-handed of driving it out 
of one town, and of another town donble-handed by the aid of a promi- 

nent citizen of Mount Pleasant, Jefferson County, Obic, and for forty- 
ny years no glass of liquor has been legally sold and drank in the 
place. 

This is my work. IJ published two temperance papers and studied 
the subject; and to-day if the religious people who are advocating this 
from a wrong standpoint, bringing it into the religious phase, will “make 
it purely secular, I will forfeit my very life if I can not furnish an ar- 
gument on the sumptuary phase of that question that uo man living 
can answer logically. 

~~. But Lam barred from it. My powers in the cause of temperance 
have been dormant and slumbering for twenty-five years, simply because 
they have seized this question, non-secularized it, br ought the religious 
element to bear on it, made it a part and parcel of this movement, and 
‘finding themselves incompetent to carry it forward without the ballot 
for woman they are ready to precipitate, like a Ey avalanche, the 
entire religious influence of this country into the vortex of polities in 
order that they may carry their point. L have been over every inch of 
the ground. That is the state of affairs we are in. 
_ Let us have secular legislation. Let us have a perfect and absolute 
disassociation of church and state. Do not tax me, who protests, to 
support your religious institution. I have a different view. I put my 
hand in my pocket to support my ideas, but I am compelled by the 
present legislation, the non-taxing of church property and by the pro- 
posed legislation I will be compelled, to pay a tax to support your 
ideas of religion and God. I propose to protest, and not only to pro- 
test but to tight, while brain and body stay together. Then I shall en- 
deavor to come back and try it a little more if I can. | 

Mr, Chairman, I will be a little epigrammatical and then probably 
you will not be required to call time on me. The legitimate functions 
of the Congress of the United States are generic. It should never in- 
dulge in special legislation. It should never exercise judicial powers, ` 
as your committees do here every day when Congress is in session. 
‘Every case that comes before you requiring the exercise of the judicial 
function should be brought under the action of a law that would be so- 
‘generic that it would comprehend every case that could poss! by arise 
of the same nature. 

‘That is what I wanted to say when I visited your house on one oc- 
casion, not on this subject, but on the subject of legitimate legislation 
in regard to personal rights and property. — Every law should be so 
‘universal that it would comprehend every citizen of the United States 
and not do injustice to any one. Who dares to dispute the correctness 

of that proposition? | | 
_ There is another point of great moral moment. Every time you un- 
dertake to discriminate upon the moral quality of an act by reason of 
‘the time when it is transacted, you make a mistake. If you say to the 
: man whom you call a sinner that such and such secular work is wrong 
if done on Sunday and right if done on Monday, you lessen that man’s — 
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oee of the mrali of his own conduct; you take from him the 
ir gigantic potency that can exist to control and regulate | his moral 
sonduct. — 

Whatever is right to-day was right every day since the morning stars 
sang together, and will be right until the knell of time shall be sonuded. 
Whatever is wrong to-day was wrong from the beginning and will be 
wrong to the end. The moral quality is in the act performed and not 
in the time when itis done, That is just the principle not comprehended | 
‘in this proposed law, and it is demoralizing logically in its effect alike 
upon those who submit to it and those who enforce it. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understand that you are in favor of Sunday laws. 

Mr. WoLFF. Permissive, not positive. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you not explain what you mean by a Sunday 
law that is simply permissive? 

Mr. Wourr. The President of the United States issues a proclama- 
tion that the 29th day of November shall be set apart for a day of 
feasting and worship an) thanksgiving. People keep it who want to 
keep it. The 4th of March is a public holiday in this distriet, because 
the Presiden’ of the United States is inaugurated on that day. I mean 
to say that you have no right to say that John B. Wolff or Professor 
Jones Shall keep any par ticular day for any particular reason. 

Now I will go back and state another fundamental proposition. 
There is only one legitimate basis for the true organization of society. 
There is only one legitimate purpose of its existence, and that is the 
enforcement of personal rights against all comers and goers, against 
tie Government itself, which contantly tends to abuses because too 

frequently in the hands of incompetent and irresponsible men. 

You will permit me to say, as I said publicly last Sunday night trom 
the platform, that your Constitution, as to the guaranty of personal 
rights in this country, and your State constitutions are not worth sọ 
much rotten paper. 

First of all there is no power of self-enforcement. The mere state- 
ment of platitudes of rights may be made by any convention of politi 
clans, by auy constitutional convention providing for organic com- 
pacts, national or State, but there is no power of enforcing them. Soci- 
ety does not protect us to- day. If you will go to work and make laws 
by which our material interest shall be protected, by which our per- 

sonal rights shall be enforced, you would bein a good deal wiser busi- 
ness than interfering with our rights of conscience as this bill interferes. 
with those rights. 

I wish to impress the point distinctly upon you that the distinction | 
between the moral qualities of acts determined by time is demoralizing 
in the extreme. | 

In reference to what my friend Sunderland said—with whom I am — 
shoulder toshoulder in great publicideas, and I would beas sorry to offend 
him as any man 1 know in this city—with regard to what he has said - 
on the subject of the antiquity of my ideas, | ‘call your attention to the. 
fact that within two hundred years these objectionable manifestations 
of religious zeal have been made. Look at the blue laws of Conneeticut.. 

Look at the blue laws of the State of Maryland, unrepealed to-day. If- 
there was a critical interpretation and a rigid enforcement of the law, a 7 
man would have his tougue branded in this District for blasphemy. : 
Look at the Salem. witchcraft. Look at tbe thousands and tens of. 
_ thousands of people who were victimized. by popular religious fanati- 
-eisms and subjected tocruel torture, imprisonment, deprivation of rights, 5 
and finally slaughtered. Think of good old Boston, the hub of the uni» 
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verse, when less than two hundred years ago women were driven through 
_ the streets of that city, tied to the tails of carts, and half naked, and 
-whipped until the snow was blood-stained, simply because they believed 

in a peculiar form of spiritual inspiration. | = 

That is just the point Protessor Jones and myself, though in antipa- 
thy as to doctrine in every sense, agree upon. I can shake hands and 
join hearts with that man and these gentlemen over here in the very gen- 
erous, philanthropic, and just view they take upon this subject. Give 
to every man and woman the right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of bis own conscience, separate the church and state completely, 
and enforce the moral laws by penal sanctions if you will, but remem- 
ber that punishment never reformed anybody. Remember that. 

While I am not here to say we shall not have laws with penal sanc- 
tions, I am here to say that no penal sanction ever reformed a criminal 
in the history of the world. It is notin the nature of things. When 
you get the legislative wisdom that will enable you to pass such penal 
statutes as shall make the criminal respect the law, when he feels the 
halter about him, then you will have a law that will reform a criminal. 
When you can make laws so just that the common sense of the veriest 
criminal shall assent to their justice and enforcement, not in extrem- 
ities, not vindictively, not to give to society satisfaction and punish 
the man, but making him thus feel that justice only has been done, 
then your criminal jurisprudence will be reformatory in its effect, and 
never until then. | 

In thus speaking on these subjects that came up incidentally, I am 
speaking for my country and my country’s good. Tam speaking tor my 
own children. I have all the responsibilities of life resting upon me 
and all the interests at stake in the good order of society, in my own 
thildren and grandchildren that any man can have, I will not allow 
these clerical gentlemen to be one whit ahead of me in my desire to 
promote the welfare of society. But there is such a thing, Mr. Chair- 
man, as doing more evil by the remedy than the disease itself, and it is 
very dangerous to set such precedents as you will set in this bill, even 
if it were free from the critical exceptions that have been made to it 
before you to-day. E | : | 
It is fraught with danger more imminent than you can imagine, and 
when this thing goes on, as my frieud over there Las pointed out, like ~ 
the little rivulet starting away up in the mountains, it is tiny, you can 
divert it, you can make it irrigate the arid land, you can nske it turn 
the wheels of manufacture, you can turn it into the instramentalities of 
commerce, but when it has added stream to stream until it becomes a 
giant river like the great Potomac, or the Mississippi, or the Missouri, — 
it becomes uncontrollable; it has overtopped your powers as the prob- 
lems of this Government. have overtopped the legislative capacity and. 
political science of the meu who are running the machinery. Still you 
‘dabble with forbidden subjects. You impose upon yourselves burdens 
that do not belong to your functions, and you augment the difficulties 
in the settlement of the problems that are within your legitimate sphere, 
and to which you might successfully address your attention. I refer to 
those problems that have been investigated by committees of Congress. 
© Thanking you, Mr. Chairman, and omitting a great deal that I have 
here that is suggestive, let me ask you not to press this legislation in | 
the name of thousands and hundreds of thousands of people who have 
not been appealed toatall. One class, Mrs. Bateham says, was avoided 
because they were against it, Why should they not have been allowed 
to record their protest and give their reason as a minority? 2 
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The Grae They still have the opportunity, | 2. 
Mr. WoLFF. You have not the time. Have the ierchants as a body 
been appealed to? | 

The CHAIRMAN. But you know here are petitions presented. This i is 
a hearing upon petitions. Here is an opportunity to put in words the — 
purpose of these people, and the legislative bodies are still open to pe- — 
tition, to remoustrance, to hearing. 

Mr. WoLFF. That is right. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, you will | 
allow me to say on the subject of those petitions that I had the honor 
ten or twelve years ago to represent 75,000 people who entered a solemu | 
protest pro forma against this kind of legislation. I spoke for over three 
hours before the committee of the House on the subject. That petition 
is there filed away to-day. When you talk about petitions I would be 
willing, if a gambler, and I do not gamble, to bet $50 that I could go 
into the street and in two hours’ time get twenty signatures to a peti- | 
tion to hang your honor, 

When petitions are presented to people for signature the merits of 
the matter are not discussed. For instance, I will take a question in 
which you are interested. Some years ago we got up a petition to the 
legislature of New York to limit acquisitiveness by law; and, by the 
way, that is the only remedy; it covers the whole subject. We went 
into ward 17. I did not go there, but I say “we.” A gentleman em- 
ployed agents to canvass the ward, and he got 7,000 signatures to that 
petition. How many persons intelligently sig ned it? That i is all there 
isin that. | 

Again thanking you for the time you have given me, and not waiting 
to have time called on me, so that I have that advantage of you, I will 
close. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have exceeded your time nearly ten minutes, 
but itis all right; I did not want to interrupt you. L will read the note 
passed up by Mr. Wolff, so that it may appear in the record whom he 
represents : 

New YORK, December 12, 1888, 


DEAR SIR: In my capacity as chairman of the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Secular Union, I hereby appoint you as the agent and representative of that so- — 
ciety to appear before Congressional committees in Washington whenever opportunity 
offers for the purpose of opposing legislation instituting new Sabbatarian laws or re- 
stricting citizens’ work or privileges on any day of the week on religious grounds, In 
short, the Secular Union will depend on you to defend secular ideas, of the entire Rep- 
aration of church and state as indicated in the nine demands, and as evidently in- | 
tended by the founders of this Republic. You are also requested to report to us all 
meetings of .vislative committees that have consideration of such questions and to 
report the proceedings. | | 

Yours truly, | 

| | E. B, FOOTE, Ir, | 

Chairman Executive ei America: n Secular Union. 
Mr. JOHN B. WOLFF. 


Mr. WOLFF. I want to explain that they do me that honor, but I do 
not belong to that body. | 
‘The CHAIRMAN. Will you not state what the body is? a 

Mr. WOLFF. It is a body of unbelievers, rather materialists eid secu- 
larists, who take the extreme ground, which I do not take, for the pur- | 
pose of preventing any interference vith questions of religion. — os 

The CHAIRMAN. I wish merely to. Bn ggest that the ambiguous word : | 
“secular” is made use of here. a 
Mr. WOLFF. Yes, sir; but I did not do that. You do not catch me 


there. o 
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The ORAIRMAN, So we cau 1 really be supposed to understand what a 
secular union is. 
Mr. WoLFF. Itis contradistinguished from a church union. 
The CHAIRMAN, The courts would construe the language probably if 
there was any oc casion to do so. | 
Mr. WoLFF. Yes; the word “ secular” I believe is well defined. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS BY PROF. A. T. JONES. 


Mr. JONES. In answer to the question raised by Mr. Wood, that the 
conscientious convictions did not require us to work on the first day of 
the week, the sixth day, I wish to read Judge Cooley’s opinion. 

Mr. Woop. I referred to the Bible. 

Mr, JONES. Well, Judge ee opinion is of force in law. Judge 
Cooley says: 

But the Jew who is forced to respect the first day of the sesk, when his conscience 
requires of him the observance of the seventh also, may plausibly urge that the ląw 
discriminates against his religion, and by forcing him to keep a second Sabbath in 
each week, unjustly, though by indirection, punishes him for his belief. 

I have shown—— 

The CHAIRMAN. He says “plausibly.” That word “plausibly” 
might indicate that there are some counter views somewhere. 

Mr. Jones, The argument is unanswerable. The supreme court of 

Penusylvania mention certain grounds upon which this is sustained. I 
read further from Judge Cooley. He says: 

The laws which prohibit ordinary employments on Sunday are to be defended, either 
on the same ae Which justify the punishment of profanity, or as establishing 


sanitary regulations, based upon the demonstration of experience that one day’ rest 
in seven is needful to recuperate the exhausted energies of body and mind. 


That is the basis of this petition, His answer to that is this: 


Tho supreme court of Pennsylvania have preferred to defend such legislation on the 
second ground rather than the first, but it appears to us that if the benefit to the in- 
dividual is alone to be considered, the argument against the law which he may make 
= who has already observed the seventh day of the week, is unanswerable, 


The CHAIRMAN. But he also holds that for the general, the public 
good, Sunday laws are constitutional. | | 

Mr. JONES. Yes, so as to be dispensed upon authority. Then the 
next sentence is as follows: 

But on the other ground it is clear that these laws are supportable on authority, 
notwithstanding the inconvenience which they occasion to those whose religious 
sentiments do not recognize the sacred character of the tirst day of the week. 

It is something unusual for persons to undertake to answer an unan- 
‘swerable argument, but that is the only way in which it can ever be 
‘done, by authority, That is the way the Papacy has always done it; 
-< and the only way an answer can ever be made to an unanswerable argu- 
ment is to say, “We have the authority, and you must submit.” 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not follow that there is no unanswerable 
argument in support: of Sunday laws, I take it. | 

Mr. Jones. There is the authority. | | 
-~ The CHAIRMAN. There is authority for the Sunday laws, It does not 
- follow because the Sunday laws are supported by authority that thero- 
fore there is no sufficient argument upon which to base them. | 
Mr. JONES. What authority is there for Sunday laws? 
~The CHAIRMAN, That is what you have been discussing; but you. 
ie seem to ay that Decane Panday laws are supported by ee, it is 
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the only arromentt in favor of a bad law that there is ‘authority for it. 
But there may be good authority for the Sunday law. 
Mr. JONES. That is what is shown here, that there is no good au- 
thority for it when it unjustly punishes a man for his unbelief. 
The CHAIRMAN. He does not say it is bad. : | 
Mr. JONES. But itis. Is there any answer to an unanswerable ar- 
gument 1 


REMARKS BY LOUIS SCHADE, 
Editor Washington Sentinel. 


Mr. SCHADE. Mr. Chairman, this has been avery interesting hear- 
ing. Very strong arguments have been made which might be nsed 
hereafter to great advantage, I think the question has been fully 
touched on both sides, and I hope the proceedings will be published. 

The CHAIRMAN. I propose to make an effort to get the remarks 
printed, It may be necessary to modify some of the documentary mat- 
ter if it is very diffuse, but the substance of all that has been said I 

shall endeavor to have printed. I suppose you have some reference to 
the number of copies. I shall get as many printed as 1 can, if it should - 
prove to be a matter of public interest. | 

Mr. SCHADE. I should think it would prove to be so. It would be 
satisfactory to everybody present here to have these arguments appear, 
and it would be of great use afterwards. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS BY PROF. D. B. WILSON. 


The CHAIRMAN. Mrs. Bateham, is there anything further that you 
desire to say in behalf of these petitioners ? 

Mrs. BATEHAM, I think there is nothing further, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is tbere anything further that any one desires to say 
at this hearing ? 

Mr. WILSON. I wish to say that when my brother, Mr. J ones, divides 
the Decalogue into four and six commandments and puts the fourth with 
the three first, a truer view of the Decalogue is that the fourth com- 
mandment is the key-stone of the arch, and that God and man meet 
together in the fourth commandment; duties to God and duties to man 
meet together. If you construct the arch in that way you have it in a 
better view than to set the four to one side and the six to the other 
side. 

[also wish to say that the view that the Old Testament institutions 
were purely and simply a theocracy is not entirely correct. That sub- 
ject has been fully examined. Moses was the head of the civil state ; 
Aaron was the head of the Jewish Church; and there were kings an: 
high priests. Their judges sat in the gates of the city'and adminis- 
tered law. Their ecclesiastical laws and institutions were not mingled 
80 that the king was the head of the church, and church and state 
= were not united under the Old Testament dispensation. i 
oe CHAIRMAN. You mean to say that the king was the head of the 
state | 
| a He was 3 the head of the state, but not the ruler of the 
church, | 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS OF MR. CRAFTS. 


Mr. CRAFTS, Sunday amusements, it should be observed, are not- 
within the scope of a national Sunday-rest law, except in the District 
of Columbia and the Territories. In the States the law can suppress 
only the Sunday work of the Government’s mail and military service. 
and of interstate commerce, leaving Sunday excursions and all other 
local matters for State regulation. But the people of the Territories, 
though relatively few, ought certainly to have the best of government, 
as they are under the direct control of Congress, which is made up of 
our best legislators. To enact the section of the Blair Sunday-rest bill | 
Which forbids public amusements on Sunday ‘to the disturbance of 
others,” would simply be giving the people who are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the national legislature the same protection in this matter that 
nearly all those who are governed by State legislatures have had from 
the foundation of the Republic. In support of this important section 
of the bill I now submit numerous facts, proving historically that Sun- 
day work and business can not be successfully prohibited without in- 
cluding the amusement vender in the general suspension of works of 
gain. 

THE RELATION OF SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS TO SUNDAY WORK. 


The workingmen of the United States and of Europe are demanding a stricter 
Sabbath observance, Recent agitations to this end have originated, in most in- 
stances, not in churches, but in labor organizations, and, have been prosecuted, not 
in the name of religion, but of humanity. Socialism is leading a renaissance of 
Puritanism, These movements are a striking illustration of that Scripture saying 
about God’s laws, ‘His commandments are not grievous.” Christians tunneling from 
one side of the mountain for the glory of God, and workingmen tunneling from the 
other side for their own good, meet at the Fourth Commandment, which is found to 
be as fully in harmony with the nature of man and the necessities of society as any 
other of the Ten Commandments, on which, it should be remembered, all Christian 
governments rest—-J ustinian, Charlemagne, and Alfred having based their legal codes. 
on the Decalogue. | | 
One reason why the Sabbath law and other Bible laws are often considered bur- 
densome by many is that they fail to understand that religion is only living in ac- 
cordance with nature—conversion being like the setting of dislocated bones, restor- 
_ jing them to their proper place and functions, The Fourth Commandment, at least, 
isa ‘natural law inthe spiritual world.” A restful change one day in seven from 
one’s usual labors and amusements is found to be required, not only by the laws of 
church and state, not only by the laws of the Old Testament and the New, but also 
by the lawsof nature. Sabbath rest is good, not only for our spiritual nature, but 
also for animal nature in man and beast, and even for machinery, | 
The failures and successes of workingmen in their recent efforts to secure a more 
restful Sabbath, point out clearly the only defensible ground of Sabbath observance, 
which it is all important for both the friends of God and the friends of man to find 
and fortify. To show what this ground is, not by Scripture, not by abstract theoriz- 
ing, but by “the philosophy that teaches by examples,” is my present purpore, The 
eftorts of workingmen on the continent of Europe and in our own country during the 
_ past four years to check the rapid increase of needless Sunday work, are a prawcical 
study of the holiday Sunday. | a , | : Pe i 
What do the facts of recent history show as to the relation of Sunday amusements 
to Sunday work? | a | | | ite. OE a 
_. [n 1886 the Italian legislators made a law requiring that children employed in - 
» factories should each rest one day of each week. The movement was inaugurated 
_ by a minister, but supported by the Hygienic Society and several workingmen’s or- 
. ganizations. Note that these societies did not venture to ask even this irregular oùe- 
: geventh of time for rest for auy tojlers except children in factories. In 1885 Austro- 
- Hungary, in response to the bitter cry of Sabbathless toliers, enacted a astringent 
— Sunday law which emancipated even printers from Sunday work—for a Sabbath or 
_- twq@ Then Greed recaptured his fugitive slaves. That law, however, serves one pur- 
-c pose at least—it stands as that nation’s confession to the world that the continental 
> Sunday, the holiday Sunday, is to nany a day of needless toil. Those who know the 
¿c eontinental Sunday beat, it will be seen, have the saine opinion of it that the Quaker 
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had of a bad neighbor, of whom his opinion was asked—he replied, ‘‘ He would make 
a tip-top atranger.” ` ae | Be. es S 
The reaction against the Sunday work of the continental Sunday is even stronger 
in Germany than in Austria or Italy. In Stuttgart six hundred shop-keepers have 
engaged to close their shops on the Sabbath. In Carlsruhe a second distribution of 
letters on that day has been stopped. In Alsace-Lorraine public houses are legally 
closed till noon. In 1886 a thousand carpenters of Berlin sent the following petition 
tothe Gerinan chaucellor for protection against Sunday work : | 
‘PRINCE BISMARCK: You have declared that you would not legally forbid Sunday 
work until convinced by the voice of the laborers that they demand rest on that 
day. Here, then, is their voice. We declare explicitly that we desire a law which 
will grant us protection in the enjoyment of freedom trom work on Sunday. Sunday 
labor leads to misery, crime, and vagabondism,”’ | 
Bismarck, instead of aiding German workingmen to recover their Sabbath rest, 
blockaded them, not only in Parliawent, but also by his own bad example in keeping 
the employés in his brandy factories at work seven days in the week. The commis- 
sion appointed by the German Government to investigate this matter of Sunday work 
tinds the evil very great and very general, but they find no remedy; and cven con- 
servative German papers declare that nothing can be done at present except to edu- 
cate public opinion, Unless they are blind to the lessons of recent history they will 
begin that education with the fourth commandment. This rejected stone must be- 
come the head of the corner in any successful defense of Sabbath rest. As a permit. 
for “beer only” always admits whisky in its shadow, so a permit for Sunday sport 
always includes Sunday work. In France, where many laborers are seen working 
in the fields and at their trades during the Sunday holiday, those not at work make 
it a day of riot and riots; workiungmen are making demands for Sabbath rest on social- 
istic and selfish grounds, but with as little success as in Germany. No wonder that 
travelers in France see no old carpenters, no old stone-cutters, no old shoe-makers! 
No wonder French workingmen, even while they live, do less work in seven days than 
Englishmen in six! | 
At a socialistic congress held at Ghent, in Belgium, in 1886, one of the chief 
demands was for Sunday rest. In Holland, also, workingmen are even now mak- 
ing a desperate effort for emancipation from Sunday work. The Independent, of 
February 17, 1887, says of this movement: ‘The measures proposed in Holland are 
characteristic of the whole European phase of the problem. No work is to be allowed 
that is open to publie view; no sales of any sort shall be made in public, with the 
exception of eatables; no places of public amusement shall be open before § 
o’clock in the evening, nor are intoxicating drinks to be sold near churches in case 
worship is being conducted in them, nor anywhere before noon, The Government 
declarcs that it is impossible to forbid all work on Sunday or to close all places of 
amusement, as this is the only day of recreation which these laboring men can enjoy; 
and that the object of this legislation should be merely to prevent any disturbance of 
public worship.” i 
In contrast to these failures of continental workingmen in their efforts to shut out 
Sunday work without excluding Sunday amusements British workingmen, in 1886, 
as often before, protested against Suuday opening of museums, and continued to fa- 
vor the Sunday closing of saloons, recognizing that not only the coarse Sunday amuse- 
ment of the saloon but also the more civilized Sunday amusement of the museums 
imperil Sunday rest by secularizing the day. | .. 
o Even in our own West and Southwest, where the holiday Sunday prevails only in 
a varioloid form, workingmen are asking emancipation from the ever-increasing Sun- 
day work. For instance, in La Crosse, not long since, the Norwegians formed a Law 
and Order League to enforce the Sabbath laws. Saloons had been suffered to keep 
open as a part of the holiday Sunday. Some of the dealers in better goods, unwilling 
to lose their share of the Saturday night’s wages, claimed the same sufferance. Their 
competitors in the same line of goods felt it necessary to do the same in self-defense, 
until nearly all the retail merchants and their clerks had lost their Sabbath rest, and 
gained nothing in return, They were simply doing seven days’ work for six days’ 
oe The movement of the Law and Order League was an attempt to recapture 
the lost rest, : | | eee | = | 
The liquor dealera being closed out, retaliated by enforcing the law against the 
 horse-cars, and seem to have accomplished their purpose, as in many other places, 
stopping enforcement by enforcement. No Sabbath law should have any restrictions 
Whose enforcement can be used to nullify the whole law. I do not believe the run- 
ning of horse-cara' on the Sabbath is either a work of necessity: or of mercy. They- 
are “‘man-killers,” as now managed. But until the public conscience (Ido not say. 
“pnblicsentiment”) is educated tocondemu them as wroaging both God and man, it- 
would be better to be content witha “six-day law” forbidding any conductor or- 
. driver or any other employé engaged in work not prohibited on the Sabbath, except- 
- thuso engaged in housebold service and in care of the sink and of live-stock, to work | 
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on more than six days per week, which conld be arranged by the use of one-seventh | 
- more men, and so give back, by the law of supply and demand, a week’s wages for | 
six days’ work and aseventh of time for rest, rather than to keep the law against 
Sunday horse-cars on the statute books for no other. use than the defense of rum- 
sellers and the defeat of Sabbath enforcement” | | eta 

That LaCrosse movement has this bearing on my main argument—it shows us of the 
East, as a signal to “hold the fort” of our quieter Sabbath, how a holiday Sunday 
soon becomes a working day even in the smaller cities of our own country, and even — 
where it is tolerated, against statute law, ouly by the law of custom. | 

In Chicago, in 188%, a much more significant exhibition of the tendencies of the 
holiday Sunday to ever-increasing toil was made in a movement to secure from the 
State legislature a stricter law against opening shops and stores on the Sabbath, in 
which the Knights of Labor assemblies and labor unions of clerks, barbers, butchers, 
and other trades joined with the Sabbath Association in mass meetings aud other 
forms of agitation. 3 

At Cincinnati, in 1886, a mass meeting of 1,500 Germans, very largely workingmen, 
adopted strong resolutions in favor of the enforcement of the Sabbath law and the 
protection of the day tor rest and worship, a connterblast to another meeting of Ger- 
mans of the baser sort, antagonizing the ‘ Puritanical Sabbath laws.” This German 
meeting in support of the Sunday laws shows that some of our Germans have heard 
from Fatherland onthe Sunday question, 

< Another confession that the holiday Sunday ia a burden is the fact that Louisiana, 
on January 1, 1°87, put in force her tirst real Sabbath law. About all the good this 
law can do is to warn other States not to get into the slough of Sabbathless toil 
by following the will-o’-wisp of Sunday amusements. This new law requires “all 
shops, saloons, and places of public business to be closed at 120’clock Saturday night, 
and remain closed continuously for twenty-four hours, during which time all business 
in them is declared illegal, From its operations are excepted all newspaper offices, 
printing-offices, book stores, drug stores, apothecary shops, undertaker shops, public 
and private markets, bakeries, dairies, livery stables, railroads, whether steam or 
horse, hotels, boarding-houses, steam-boats and other vessels, warehouses for receiv- 
ing and forwarding freight, telegraph offices, and theaters and other places of amuse- 
ment. | 

If the reformed Sunday at New Orleans leaves so many at work seven days in the | 
week, what must it have been before it turned over the new leaf? 

In Newport, Va., in 1888, the News, the organ of the colored people, protested 
against the Sunday laborof that port. In Washington the Barber Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor inaugurated a crusade for the Sunday closing of barber shops, In 
Baltimore the Carriage Drivers’ Association joined with the Undertakers’ Association 
to prevent Sunday funerals except in cases of necessity. In Reading, Pa., the bar- 
bers themse) ves attempted to enforce Sunday closing of barber shops. The extensive 
reduction of Sunday trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 1880, was doubtless 

due in part to labor agitation. | | 

In New York, workingmen have made unpredecented efforts to secure emancipa- 
tion from Sunday work. Hatters, shoe salesmen, bakers, grocers’ clerks, dry goods 
clerks, book-keepers, barbers, all made their protest against the needless Sunday 
work required of them, and secured several spasms of law enforcement, chiefly useful 
in two ways: First, in showing that the police can enforce good laws when they will; 
second, that even the American Sabbath has been very seriously invaded by the need- 
= less toil which has marched in on the heelg of Sunday sport. | 

In New York, as elsewhere, workingu en are finding that where they require or 
allow their fellows to work on the Sabbath for their amusement, their own turn to 
- work comes ere long. Casting out religion from the Sabbath they cast out rest, 
Every act of the workingmen in secularizing the Sabbath for recreation, in the ex- 
pressive words of another, “rivets the collar of Sunday.labor more tightly around 
their necks.” es | ? | 7 | 

A quiet Sabbath forenoon of protected rest and worship can no more co-exist with a _ 
Sunday afternoon balf-holiday, with beer and public amusements, than two hostile 
national governments can co-exist in these United States. | PEDA TEER 
_ The great reduction of Sunday trains by law in Connecticut is another significant — 
item in the general reaction against increasing Sunday work. Allover New England — 
we hear the watchword, ‘‘The barbers Sunday,” another bitter, cry from seven- 
day toilers, demanding their rightful rest, The contradictory decisions in Massa- 


- chusetts courts, one declaring that shaving on Sunday at a barber shop is and | 


another that it isnot ‘a work of necessity,” have prompted the suggestive remark 
that ‘‘ justice,” so far from being ‘‘ blind,” can see two ways at once. There are mauy . 
other illustrations of this which suggest that the definition and enumeration of 
_ ‘Sworks of necessity ” should be as far as possible done by the legislature, not left 
-to police courts. == a ae ee oe ane ie a 
~All efforts of workingmen to resist the invasion of the Sabbath by toil, while ad- 
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mitting amusement, have been and must be in vain, for the ground of the holiday 
Sunday is indefensible. . Meet eens | | | ee 
= While the center of the holiday Sunday’s position is weak in the lack of Divine au- 
thority, its flanks are weak in their permission, on the one side, of some public amuse- 
ments; on the other, of some forms of needless labor. The labor and business which 
the holiday Sunday permits by law is mostly that which is supposed to be essential 
to public amusement. In order that others may beamused, railroad men, newspaper 
men, bakers, butchers, tobacconists, confectioners, barbers, bootblacks, drivers, flor- 
ists, and in many cases, liquor dealers, are allowed to work their employ és seven days 
ina week. It is on the heels of the exceptions, and through the same breach in the 
wall, that every otber form of toil comes into the Sabbath. . And why shouldn’t it? 
if aman can not buy his Sunday cigars and caramels over night, why may he not in- 
gist on having his new shoes und new hat also on Suuday morning, “hot from the. 
yriddle ?” . ! , 
å It is a fact of history that wherever a breach has been made in the wall of the Sab- 
bath to let in Sunday concerts and the Sunday opening of museums, not only worse 
amusements but work also has come following after, because there is no defensible 
line of battle by which one public amusement (legal on other days) can be kept back 
while another public amusement, which stands on no higher footing before the law, 
though it may before the church, is permitted. Nor is there any place for defendin 
she Sabbath against one form of needless work for gain, while another form of need- 
less work for gain is permitted, ‘Twice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ” 
- The holiday Sunday is not thus armed, for it is not impartial either in what he forbids - 
"orin what it permits. Ifa rich railroad corporation ean nse the Sabbath for works of 
gain, why not a poor hat-seller also? If mon may sell on the Sabbath cigars, news- 
papers, and candies, why not purer and more useful things also? If a man can’t 
wait for news until Monday morning, why should be wait for shoes? The law that 
allows the making and selling of daily newspapers on the Sabbath and forbids the 
making and selling of good boots, lacks equity, the very heart of true and effestive 
law. Such law is aviolation of law. By the law of equitabletreatment all trade, all 
amusements, all work (save works of necessity and charity) shonld be prohibited, or. 
none, Theaters are not willing to lose Sunday gains if saloons are allowed to be open, 
Hatters and clothiers will soon be claiming the day alloverthe East, as they have al- 
ready generally taken it in the West, on the ground that they have as good aright to 
inake money on Sunday as tobacconists and confectioners. 
The law should not permit me to make another man work on the day of rest, that 
I may be amused. J should be required to find my rest in some way that will not. 
sacrifice anothers, Only the ignorant will say in defense of Sunday trains, Sunday 
newspapers, Sunday mails, and unday sails: ‘The few must suffer for the good of 
the many.” I find from carefully compiled statistics that in the United States more 
than two millions are in this slavery of needless Sunday work, and the number is 
| oes ICkene re: Every day some man has to choose between his salary and hig 
Sabbath, =. 
Those Americans who would allow on the Sabbath the running of trains, the mak- 
ing and selling of newspapers, or any other works not clearly works of necessity, or 
of mercy, or of religion, have taken a position where they are exposed to a double 
enfilading fire; first, from ali who wish to continue other needless work on that day ; 
and, second, from all who wish to continue other public amusements on that day. 
There never was a sound arguinent for Sunday amusements; but in these days, | 
when the movements for shorter hours of labor, and “early closing,” and the Sat- 
urday half-holiday, are everywhere multiplying the workmen’s hours for week-day 
recreation, there is not left a plausible argument even for Sunday concerts and the | 
Sunday opening of museums, much less for the “hell of the Sunday boat.” The Sat- 
urday half holiday and early closing will achieve full success all the sooner if the 
capitalist is not able to point to Sunday as a weekly holiday. Any defensible ground. 
of Sabbath observance mnust include the Round Top of Sinai. We must occupy and 
fortify the position that God’s authority, as well as man’s, is back of the Sabbath, 
commending it not to reason only, but to conscience also. This is the work of the 
Christian pulpit, the Christian press, and of Christian schools—the three chief con- 
-servators of public conscience, : | ae 
The right wing of this defensible line of battle is a hill-top of equity—the impartial | 
prohibition by the State and nation of all Sunday work except works of necessity 
and mercy. The left wing in this defensible line of battle is another hill-top of | 
equity—the impartial prohibition of all public amusements, bt age » RP ear 2 
Is the position I have thus indicated as the only defensible grounds of Sabbath 
observance impracticable? Nay, is is not even unreal. It is very near the position > 
< on which the only successful workingmen’s defense of the Sabbath has ever been con- 
ducted in Europe. While continental workingmen have vainly attempted to recap- 
ture their Sunday rest British workingmen have successfully defended theirs by re- 
sisting the vanguard of the Sabbath’s invaders, refusing even the opening of museums. 
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. in 1886, as often before. They see clearly that there is no defensible position between 
the Sunday opening of national museums and the Sunday opening of theaters, nor 
between the Sunday opening of theaters and the Sunday J rae of factories, © j 
Itis vastly significant that the only country in Europe in which workingmen have 
not to a large extent lost their Sabbath rest, is one in which public conscience recog- 
Dizes the divine authority of the day. 


“What I have described is the only defensible ground of Sabbath observance, cen- 
tering in the heights of a public couscience that recognizes the day as of divine au- 
thority, with an impartial prohibition of all needless work on one flank, and of all 
public amusements on the other; is more perfectly realized in Toronto than in any 
other large city of the world, and there proves itself both practical and popular. 
This city of 140,000 inhabitants, with distances from center to circumference as 
great as even larger cities, has every obstacle to a strict Sabbath observance 
which ‘ modern civilization ” is supposed by some to offer, But the obstacles are all 
overcome. The Toronto Sabbath is ‘“ The barbers’ Sunday,” “The printers’ Sun- 
day,” “The bakers’ Sunday,” “ The butchers’ Sunday.” The right to Sabbath’ rest 
is not taken even from the conductors and drivers of the street cars, the post-office 
employés and the printers of the daily papers. Barbers, grocers, butchers, bakers, 
tobacconists, confectioners, also rest. Telegraph operators all rest, except ten at the 
central office. Druggistsand milk dealers are free most of theday. Thelatter have 
resolved hereafter to make no delivery on the Sabbath in cold weather, as it is en- 
_tirely unnecessary, Livery stables can legally be used only for sickness and church 
going, and it is expected, by the co-operation of the drivers themselves (who are li- 
censed and made responsible), that all pleasure-driving will be stopped, and nearly 
all the drivers get the whole day for rest, the few others detained for permitted work 
having partof the day. | 3 : 
Christians of Toronto at least are considerate of their servants in their stables und 
at their tables. It is bard to prohibit the renting of boats to the poor while the rich 
man drives about in Lis carriage. Three ‘ through trains,” kept up by American 
competition, is the most serious offense against Sabbath rest that one sees. It is out 
of control of the city authorities, the provincial ‘aw allowing Sunday trains starting 
in the United States to go through Canada to their destination. This sort of Sab- 
bath is kept up not alone out of regard for Gud’s 'zw,.but also because it is found to | 
be for the best good of men. Efforts to get Sunday horse-cura or Sunday papers have 
found no popular support and utterly failed. Workingmen see that ‘‘the Sabbath 
was made for man.” Druggists tuink ours a ‘horrible country” for men of their 
trade, in that even half of a Sabbath is not allowed them for rest. Toronto is ‘‘a city 
eet on a hill,” “a light to the world,” as to what can and should be done in all large 
cities in regard to Sabbath observance, If a city would not suffer from hot-boxes of 


socialism, let it give its workingmen, as Toronto does, early closing, Saturday half 


holidays, and Sabbath rest. | ae 
On the issne of the battle for the Sabbath the fate of our conntry and of our Chris- 


tianity depends. Neither evangelical Christianity nor popular liberty ever thrived 
in a land of holiday Sundays, which are the allies of tyranny, infidelity eud super- 
-stition, A quiet Sabbath is the best school of liberty as well as of religio::. : 
Let us then hold at any cost—for it is easier to defend than to recapture—the only 
defensible ground of Sabbath ubservance—namely, that both the authority of Gud 
and the good of man require on that day the cessation of all needless work and of all 
public amusements. Ca a ae ta a. 3 7 
_. I submit also, from my book, “'The Sabbath for Man,” the closing 
section of the chapter on the question: | } Gs | re 


ARE SABBATH LAWS CONSISTENT WITH LIBERTY. 


Sabbath laws are consistent with liberty in the same way as other laws for the 
protection of institutions dsemed by the majority of the people important to the wel- 

are of society, such as the setting apart of the Fourth of July and the Twenty- 
second of Febraary for the culture of patriotism, — = 2 2 o 
Many of the foreign one-sevéuth of the population of the United States have no in- 
terest in the national holidays, and would prefer to pay their notes that come due on | 
the Fourth of Jaly on that day rather than on the previous one, They would also | 
like to use the banks and courts on that day, and to be able to find public servants © 
in their offices. But few of these guests would say that it was inconsistent with lib- | 
we the native majority of the population to set apart these days for lessons in 
Most of this native majority, with a third of the foreign population added, have an- 
other institutional day whose observance they regard as essential to the preservation | 


f 


ofthe Republic—the Sabbath. 
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Liberty forbids them to enforce upon any one the rel.zious features of the day.” | 
Church- going is not required by any of the State laws, except those of Vermont and 
South Carolina, and these have never had a single enforcement and lie in ‘ desue- 
tude,” but ought to be repealed for the sake of holding up to the people a law con- 
sistent with liberty in precept as well as in practice, Liberty allows the majority 
no right, aud it has no disposition, to enforce its religion upou others, But inas- 
much as more than three-fourths of the population of the United States are members 
or adherents of Christian churches, and so accustomed to set apart the first day of 
each week for rest and religion, and inasmuch as it is the conviction of this majority 
that the nation can not be preserved without religion, nor religion without the Sab- 
bath, aor the Sabbath without laws, therefore Sabbath laws are enacted by the right 
of self-preservation, not in violation of liberty, but for its protection, ‘They aim 
simply to protect from disturbance those who observe the Sabbath as a day of rest 
and worship.” . | | 

These Sabbath laws are not Puritanical. If they were, it would no more be a valid 
argument against them than it is an argument against the American Constitution, its — 
common schools, and its homes, that they are of Puritan origin. But the main fea- 
tures of American Sabbath laws came from the predecessors aud the persecutors of the 
Puritans, If there was to-day in the United States less reading of romance and more 
of history, speakers would be laughed down for their ignorance whenever they quote 
the ‘‘ Blue laws,” except asa tiction. If the old law requiring people to go to church is 
Puritanic, how does it happen to be still on the books in so anti-Pnritan a State as South 

Carolina? Before the word Puritan was invented England had Sabbath laws for- 

bidding labor, trade, festivities, games, and sports, and requiring church-yoing, and 

from these ante-Puritan laws, which were in force in America up to the Revolution, 
the Sabbath laws of the United States were chiefly patterned. Unpuritan English 
rulers and law-makers long ago recognized that the prevailing religion had a right to 
protection on its day of worship, but carried the law too far in requiring church-go- 
ing, which requirement the nineteenth century has canceled on both sides of the sea. 

But the nineteenth century, so far froin canceling, contirms the essential features of 

Sabbath laws by re-enacting and re-aftirming them in the legislative and judicial as- © 

semblies of its most enlightened nations, 

In a monarchy the chief perils are trom without; in a republic the only peril is of 
inward corruption. The republics of Rome and Greece and Spain, and the former 
one in France, all died, not of wounds, but of moral causer, The devil can not cast 
a republic down from its high estate by any external blow. He can only say, “Cast 
thyself down.” If he can persuade the people to adopt the holiday Stbbath and put 
the saloon wnd the shop in place of the home and the church; if he can stop the Sab- 
batl’s weekly diffusion of intelligence and conscientiousness, and put frivolity and 
greed in its place, he will at length raise up a people among whom ballots will be 
given in exchange for beer and bank-bills. Even a Jew does not care to sell goods 
on credit in a town where there are no churches, Who would want to invest his - 
property or to rear his family in a Sabbathless republic, with liberties as imperfect 
and as uncertain as those of France, whose political volcano is liable to eruption at 
any moment. Burke said if was easy to have freedom and to have government, but 
to have a free government was very difficult. — | | 

“ Without religious sanctions,” says Professor Goldwin Smith, ‘men have never 

been able to live under a government of law.” And, we may add, that with them a 
good government may live forever, In the words of Earl Russell: ‘* There is no ne- 
cessity in the nature of things that nations should die, History points to no people 
which, while strong in faith, in reverence, in truthfulness, in chastity, in frugality, 
in the virtues of the temple and of the hearth, has sunk into atrophy and decline, 

We may decide, therefore, that so long as moral energy fails not, the life of the na- 

tion will not fail.” i ; | 

General morality is one of the necessities of life to a popular government, and such 

morality has never yet been secured except through churches and Sabbaths. Popu- 
lar government can not live by bread alone; it must have also morality and religion. 

‘‘ Despotism may govern without faith,” said De Tocqueville, “ but liberty can not.” 


a 


It was the conviction of this truth that forced Mirabean, the eloquent orator of the 
French revolution, to exclaim, ‘God is as necessary as liberty to the French people.” 
Another Frenchman, La Place, wrote: “I have lived long enough to know, what at 
one time I did not believe, that no sociéty can be upheld in happiness and honor witha 
out the sentiments of religion.” a a tee, ee G R 
These utterances have double force coming from France, the only nation that, hav- 
ing received the Sabbath, has ever legally and deliberately murdered the messenger | 
_.*The American Sabbath Union and the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
both by unanimous votes have objected to even the word ‘ promote” in the title of- 
the Blair Sunday rest bill, with reference to “the religious observance of the day,” 
and also in the closing sentence of the bill; and the author of the bill hag consented. 





to use the word “ protect” ingtead of “ promote” in the title, 
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of God, and thns crushed tho religions instinct of the people, which it did at the 


“Revolution by appointing a tenth-doy rest, thus bringing on the wreck of liberty in 


a * reigu of terror,” Neglect of Sabbath rest produces not only personal but poli- 
tical insanity. De Tocqueville said to an American, when the American Sabbath 
wae stricter than it is now, “ France must have your Sabbath or she is rained.” It 
might be added that America must restore her Sabbath or she is ruined. | | 

_ The venerable historian Hon. George Bancroft, in 1884, wrote to the New Yor 

Christian Advocate his conviction of the inseparableness of liberty and religion, as 
follows: “ Certainly our great united commonwealth is the child of Christianity; it 
may with equal truth be asserted that modern civilization sprang into life with our 


religion; and faith in its principles is the lfe-boat on which humanity has at divers 


times escaped the most threatening perils.” , | 

Religion is, then, necessary to the preservation of the State; but is the Sabbath 
necessary to the preservation of religion? Voltaire answers: ‘There is no hope of 
destroying the Christian religion so long as the Christian Sabbath is acknowledged 
and kept by men as a sacred day.” The reverse is also true, that there is no hope of 
preserving it in any community where the Sabbath is not observed, Even a clergy- 
man, visiting in Venice, who had lost his reckoning of days, found through an Amer- 
ican friend whom he met at ovening that he had unconsciously spent a Sabbath in 
sight-seeing, having observed no closing of shops or cessation of work or amusement 
to suggest that it was a holy day. This gives point to Calvin’s saying, that “if the 
Lord's day was abolished the church would be in imminent danger of convulsion and 
ruin, | 

At a recent gathering of Lutherans in Germany, Dr. Baner, court preacher, began 
an address with the strong assertion that though Dr. Luther had declared the doctrine 
of justification by faith to be the doctrine of a standing or falling church, he could 
not regard the sanctification of the Sabbath as any less a ground pillar of the church 
and of our whole social life.” . 

Dr. Mark Hopkins, in an able address on “The Sabbath and free institutions,” has 
laid down and proved the following propositions: ‘*(1) Areligions observance of the 
Sabbath would secure the permanence of free institutions. (2) Without such ob- 
servance such permanence can not be secured, (3) That the civil, as based on the re- 


- ligious, Sabbath is an institution to which society has a natural right, precisely as it 


has to property.” He declares that there hes been no instance of a people that kept , 
the Sabbath that has not been free. He shows from history that “ God has joined 
liberty with the Sabbath,” that the Bible is God’s educator for the conscience, and 
that the Sabbath is his appointed school-day for the race. History authorizes us to 
add that mental education is not enough to make good citizens. Ninety-four per 
cent. of the criminals of New York State are able to read. Although ignorance is 
the handmaid of vice, as learning is of piety, yet no degree of intellectual education 
can counteract the evils resulting froma lack of the moral education which the Sab- 
bath affords. ‘‘No republic has yet perished in which intelligence was not more 
general and higher at his overthrow than at its founding.” Free governments can 
not go on without morality. In the words of Franklin, “What are laws without 


morals?” And, we may add, whence shall we get morals except from religion? 


Let Washington answer both questions. He says: ‘Reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” To this agree the words of Justice McLean, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: ‘Where there is no Christian Sabbath, there is no Christian morality ; 


and without this free institutions can not long be sustained.” Hon. John Randolph 


Tucker, M. C., of Virginia, has ably enforced this same great truth: “Ah! my friends, | 


break down the fence of Christianity, and liberty and law and civilization will perish 


with it. I wish to testify my belief that the institutional custom of our fathers, in | 


- remembering the Sabbath day to keep it holy, as the conservator of their Christian 


religion, is the foundation of our political system ond the only hope of American 
freedom, progress, and glory. Just in proportion as man is governed, by his sense of 


right and duty, or by the religious principle in some form or other, he is capable of 
i di 


and fitted for duty. But,on the other hand, in proportion to his disregard of moral — 


law or the law of conscience does the need of external powef increase, Liberty must 


yrow less, and power tend to despotism. When the constitution and laws of a coun- 
try, therefore, protect religion, they conserve that internal power over the man which 


paves liberty and makes despotism impossible.” 


- dependently o 


` þistory prove it, even as a political institution, 


Sir John Sinclair wrote an essay against what he then considered a too strict and 


- Puritanical observance of the Sabbath in Scotland. His friend, Dr, Adam Smith, al- 
though himself the apologist. of Hume, said to him, ‘Your book, Sir John, is very 


ably composed, but the Sabbath asa political institution is of inestimable value in- — 
ndently of its claims to divine authority” = = =... 
- Let us not coll the Sabbath, in legal parlance, a dies non; British and American — 
story as a politi the day of days» 00 
`H But,” say some who admit that the etate oan not be preserved without religion, — 
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nor religion without a Sabbath, “the Sabbath may be preserved withont. laws.” 
France and Germany answer, ‘‘No.” Neither rest nor religion can use the day to 
advantage without legal protection against greed and passion. Where there aro no 
_ Sabbath lawsa there is practically no Sabbath, | es | 

Sabbath laws for protecting the worshiping day of the prevailing religion from 
disturbance, then, are vindicated as belonging to socicty’s laws of self-preservation. 

As courts have often decided, these Sabbath laws are notin violation of that much. 
misunderstood article in the American Constitution: ‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
President Charles E. Knox, D. D., of the German Seminary at Bloomfield, N. J., in 
a very able paper on ‘‘ The attitude of our foreign population toward the Sabbath,” 
urges that this amendment needs to be thoroughly expounded to the foreign popula- 
tion of the United States, ‘It should beshown to them,” he says, ‘that while Con- 
gress possesses no law-making power in respect. to an establishment of religion, it. may 
and does and always has passed laws which have respect to religion. It may aud 
does and always has passed laws in respect to those phases of religious conviction 
which have to do with the self-preservation of the republic. Whatever makes the 
best citizen, Congress has a right to prescribe. Whatever attacks the vitalities of 
citizenship, Congress has a right to prohibit.” Oe ? 

It should be shown to them also, that while liberty allows no state church, and can 
compel no worship, “Christianity is a part of the common law of the land,” as the 
highest courts have often decided, That Christianity is interwoven with the entire 
structure and history of the American Government is shown by the following facts, 
among others: The pilgrims founded the nation through a desire for freedom to wor- 
ship God, and especially for freedom to keep the Sabbath holy. The Declaration of 
Independence recognizes the inalienable rights of citizens as proceeding from God. 

The articles of confederation of the States and the charter of the Northwestern 
Territory contained in their provisions for education and for charitable and reforma- 
tory institutions a recognition of the laws of Sa ile The convention for framing 
the Constitutiou was opened with prayer. The President annually proclaims to the 
entire nation a Day of Thanksgiving to God for His mercies. Upon some of the coins 
of the nation is engraved an expression of our trustinGod. Each branch of the Gen- 
eral Government hasits chaplain, and the Army and Navy are also supplied with 
chaplains as regularly commissioned officers. The President, members of Congress, 
aud of the judiciary, governors of States, legislators, and other officials are sworn into 
oftice in the use of the Bible and by an appeal to the God of Christians. Witnesses 
before courts of law are required to make oath in the name of God that they will tell 
the truth. Churches and property used exclusively for places of worship are exenipt 
from taxation. Ordained ministers of the Gospel are declared to be compotent to sol- 
emnize marriage, The State provides religions instruction for the convicts in its 
prisons and for the youth in its reform schools. Wherever public schools have been 
established instruction in Christian morality has been enjoined, Nearly.all the States 
prohibit secular labor, noise, and confusion on the Sabbath, and (with certain recent 
exceptions) have always held that all civil contracts made upon that day are void. 
The Federal laws of the United States also recognize the Sabbati: by forbidding 
distilling on that day, and by intermitting the studies in the nationa: academies, and 
by counting-out the Sabbath from the ten days allowed the President for siguing an 
act of Congress. ee CAR et, oe 

American Sabbath laws do no injustice to those emigrants whodo not believe in quiet 
Sabbaths ; first, because they knew or might have known beforehand of the existence 
of these laws, aud are under no compulsion to come or remain unless they can do better 
in their adopted country with the Sabbath laws than elsewhere without them ; second, 
because the Sabbath laws are one of the chief forces that make America a good place 
to emigrate to; third, because the nine-tenths of the peeple who have tested the per- 
sonal and political value of the American Sabbath have some rights which the other 
tenth, chiefly composed of guests, are bound to respect; fourth, because the Sabbath 
law, in the language of the supreme court of California “leaves a man’s religious 
belief and practice as free as the air he breathes.” It only forbids the carrying on 
of certain kinds of business on a certain day in the week, and the day selected in de- 
ference to the feelings and wishes of a large majority of the community is the day 
‘commonly denominated the Christian Sabbath or Sunday. Pe a a 
_ Aman may worship the sun on Sunday if he pleases, only he can not legally do it. 
by noisy excursions, because these interfere with the right of others to rest and quiet. 
- Europe has no greater despotism of the few over the many than the Sabbath-dese- 
orators who have fled from its tyranny seek to establish in America. The one-tenth 

of population who want to make the Sabbath a day of ioiay and demoralizing amnse- . 
- ments seek to set up a foreign oligarchy over the nine-tenths that have established a 
quiet Sabbath—the brazén despotism of a loud and low minorit over & too compro- 

mising majority, who endanger liberty by concessions, for fear of being misunderstood 
- dn their methods of protepting it, In California thig oligarchy of foreign liquors 
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sellers has actually heen allowed to repeal the Sabbath law as a ‘ League of Freedom.” 
This oppression of masses by margins in the nane of liberty should be ston éd. Ame: 
ricans have already changed the plans of national hottsekceping too much at tlie dis 
courteous dictation of the most disorderly of foreign visitors. Let those who wish a 
Continental Sunday stay where it is, Tho United States want neither it nor its moral 
and political fruits, Monarchies can live, even though the masses are only animals 
and children, such as thoughtless Sabbaths make thom, bttt in a repithlic the masses 
must be men, such as only quiet Sabbaths have ever boen ablo to produce. 

But bow is it consistent with liberty that those whose religion requires theni to 
rest on the seventh day should be compelled by law to give up public business and 
public amusements on the rst day also | 

The case of Jewish emigrants is not as difficult as many have thought. Every 
Jew who determines to come to Great Britain or the United States knows, or might 
know, that, while his religion forbids him to do business on the seventh day, the 
laws of the countries to which he proposes to go forbid the same on the first day. If 
be can not do more business in five days in Great Britain or in the United States 
than in six days elsewhere, he is free to remain elsewhere, Lf, when hë has come 
into Great Britain or the United States, he finds by experiment that ‘a conscientiotts 
Jew can not make a living,” the world is all before him to choose where he will ùwell, 
Jews seem to forget that their Mosaic law compelled not only native Israelites to 
rest on the seventh day, but also their servants, native or foreign, and ‘the stran- — 
ger within their gates.” It is passing strange that a people whosë ancient law com- 
polled the Gentile worshipers of the sun who happened then to be in Palestine, 
although they kept the first day of the week for their worship, to rest on the seventh 
day also, out of respect to the prevailing religion, shonld object to Great Britain and 
the United States following the example of their fathers, only making the rule work 
the other way. 3 | | 

The only nations that have not mobbed and robbed the Jews are those which have 
forbidden them to trade on the Christian Sabbath, that the people might receive 
their weekly iessons in justice. | | 

It is not sufficiently emphasized that the Jew is left absolutely free to observe the 

seventh day. He can close his shop; he can refuse to work. It would not be reason- 
able for legislatures to compel the ninety-nine one-hundreths of the population who 
do not regard Saturday as a sacred day to stop business for the less than 1 per cent. 
who do. If this were done, the Mohammedan immigrants of the future would soon 
be asking for laws halting industry on their sacred Friday also. , 
As the national welfare of the Jews called for a legally-protected Sabbath, which 
the minority of other faiths were not allowed to disturb, s0 America’s national wel- 
fare calls for similar laws, in which the Jew must play the part of “the stranger 
within the gates.” Rabbi Gottheil, of New York, thongb by no means pleased with 
Christian Sabbath laws that prevent the Jewish peddler from selling his goods to 
“working people on that day,” yet says, ‘We ure willing to submit to reasonable 
restrictions upon our liberty for the sake of our Christian neighbors.” Lo 

That last admission is exactly the American theory of Sabbath laws, the only differ- 
ence of opinion being as to what ‘‘restrictions” are " reasonable,” a question which 
De PONY of course, must answer for itself. | = 7 

~The laws of many of the United States and the customs of all allow, what Jewish 
laws never allowed, that the stranger, who keeps another day as holy time, may en- 
gage in private labor on the national Sabbath, provided it be done in such a manner 
as not to disturb the community in its rest and worship. The Jew may not keep his 
shop open, because trade is s public disturbance of the general rest, and involves per- 
sons who do not keep Saturday as holy-time; but he may work in his home in mak- 
ing clothes or otherwise, and rely upon the fact that he regularly intermits such work 
on Saturday as his defense in case of prosecution. The majority have been very 
generous with the Jows in their laws, and still more in their practice, but this gener- | 
osity has not been reciprocated. No peuple have so persistently violated the Sabbath — 
laws as Jews of the baser sort, who would sacrifice the interests of the nations which 
have most heartily befriended them for their own private gains. They are not will- 
ing to lose a day’s profits per week to perpetuate in their adopted countries the insti- 
tution of s regularly-recurring day of rest in each week, which they believe necessary | 
to a nation’s perpetuity—the neglect of which, according to their own prophets, was 
the chief cause of their own national rain, = 000a i | | 
If the Jews could bat take the scales of personal selfishness from their eyes, they — 
` would rejoico to bear some slight loss in aiding the Sabbath-keeping nations in per- 
 petuating substantially the same institution as that whose faithful observance was | 
-the secret of their former national prosperity. i ae E ee T a 
A few of the better class of Jews rise to this consistency. A Jewish mayor enforced | 
the Christian Sabbath law in Jacksonville, Fla., and the Jewish deputy Lasker sup- 
ported, in the German Reichstag, a bill reducing the mail distributions on Sunday 
4n Berlin to one. The lower grades of Jews, such as have robbed the leas shrewd © 
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easants of Russia and Germany by wholesale, and have come to England and America 
for the same purpose, such as habitually violate the Christian Sabbath laws, aro not 
a kind of immigrants that should be enticed by concessions and ‘special privileges. 
Dr. L. Wintner, of Brooklyn, a Jewish rabbi, whose synagogue I have visited on the 
Jewish Sabbath with pleasure and profit, has sent me an abstract of a recent lecture 
on the Sabbath which questions of mine led him to give to his people and their Gentile 
neighbors. In these notes I tind three interesting and significant admissions: (1) 
“With a great number of Israelites the Saturday Sabbath is not a day of rest, as the 
commercial circumstances of the present are such that Jewish business men here anc 
in Europe are obliged to keep their places of business open on Saturday.” (2) “ Sun- 
day POE S have [therefore] been instituted in several Jewish congrega- 
tions, as in Chicago, Philadelphia, and perhaps some other places,” a movement which 
even the conservative Jewish Messenger, of New York, is ‘advocating. (3) He bopes a. 
compromise may be made between Christians and Jews by agreeing on “ a neutral day 
in the middle of the week” asthe Sabbath for all, showing that he is willing to give 
up Saturday and tuke sume other common day, his national prejudice against the 
Christian first-day Sabbath being his only reason for preferring the third or fourth — 
day to the first—a prejudice which few would claim was an adequate reason why a 
whole uation should change its day of worship and rest. These three admissions 
suggest that by influences now at work all difficulties in the relation of Sabbath 
laws to the Jews will soon be self-adjusted. 3 
The one or two very small sects of Christians Who worship oa Saturday, holding as 
they do that the observance of one day in seven for rest and worship is necessary for 
ersonal and political self-preservation by a law of God as old as the race, are not 
ess inconsistent than the ee in seeking to break down such an observance in all 
who will not observe the day which their method of Bible interpretation has pointed 
out. ‘The tendency of legislatures and executive officers toward those who claim to 
to keep a Saturday Sabbath is to overleniency rather than overstrictness. Forin 
stance, the laws of Rhode Island allow Seventh-Day Baptists, by special exception, 
to carry on public industries on the first day of the week in Hopkinton and Westerly, 
in each of which places they form about one-fourth of the population. This local- 
option method of Sabbath legislation, if generally adopted, would make not only 
each State but, the nation also, a town heap, sume places having two half Sabbaths, 
as at Westerly, to the great confusion and injury of interstate commerce and even 
of local industry. Infinitely less harm is done by the usnal policy, the only consti- 
tutional or sensible one, to let the insignificantly small minority of less than one in 
a hundred, whose religious convictions require them to rest on Saturday (unless their 
work is of a private character such as the law allows them to do on Sunday), suifer 
the loss of one day’s wages rather than have the other ninety-nine suffer by the 
wrecking of their Sabbath by public business. | a, | 
Instead of reciprocating the generosity shown toward them by the makers of Sab. 
bath laws, these seventh day Christians expend a very large part of their energy in an- 
tagonizing such laws, seeking by the free distribution of tracts and papers to secure 
their repeal or neglect, seemingly on the policy of rule or ruin. They persuade very 
few to keep the seventh day; they only succeed in confusing the consciences of many 
about the first. They increase the desecration of the Lord’s Day, but not the'hallow- 
ing of Saturday. ' ga | | P | 
Perhaps the Saturday half-holiday movement, which is well established in England 
and well started in America, may afford partial relief to the seventh-day people of all 
kinds in their conscientious perplexities, as they stand halting every Saturday be- 
tween worship and work. We rejoice in the prospect that overworked Americans, 
` whose products are cheapened by overproduction, will ere long very generally add a 
large part of Saturday (in Pitcairn’s Island, ‘The Paradise of the Pacific,” it is the 
whole) to the legal rest day, thus greatly improving the Sabbath by bringing people 
to it less jaded, giving the people a half-holiday with the whole Holy Day, aud inci- 
dentally relieving the few seventh-day worshipers from the great moral peril to 
which they are sl ae by their weekly battles between conscience and commerce, 
Meanwhile it should be remembered by all who do not feel bound to cease from 
pablic labor and trade and amusements on the first day of the week because of any 
other Bible commands that they are bound to do so in Great Britain and America by 
_ the passages in the Hebrew Bible and the Christian’s Bible that require obedience to 
“the powers that be,” except when their laws break God’s laws, which can no more 
be said of the six-day laws than of “ten-hour laws,” since Sabbath laws require no 


man to worship on sny day. $ | T 7 | 
Sabbath lawa ace consistent with liberty in that they are laws for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, in that they are laws of health, in that they are laws forin- 
creasing the national wealth, in that they are laws for harmonizing the relations of 
< capital and labor, in that they ure laws for the protection of the home, in that they. 
_ are laws for the prevention of crime, in that they are laws for the protection of one 
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of the chief historic institutions of the nation, in that they are, in short, laws of 
national self-preservation, = . | o p E reni 
These planks forma platform on which all who believe in the utility of a quiet 
Sabbath can stand together in ita defense; those who believe it rests for its authority 
on the church or on natural law, as well as those who recognize it as having also the 
authority of the New Testament, or ofthe Old, or of both. How firmly a Unitarian can 
stand on this platform may be seen from the following letter of Thomas A, Hill, D. 
D., ex-president of Harvard University: “ You must be aware that the Unitarians 
prefer, first of all, freedom in private judgment, and neither I nor any other man can 
gay, With authority, what the views of Unitarians are. Yet they have been so far as 
wy knowledge goes (and I have been deeply intereated in them for fifty years), nearly 
unanimous in basing the observance of Sunday upon its intrinsic value and not upon 
the Fourth Commandment. . They have reverently aud firmly held that Sunday has 
been a more blessed day to the Christian Church than the Sabbath was to the Jews. 
While, therefore, they have deprecated the views and efforts of Sabbatarians, they have 
with equal earnestness deprecated any opening of Sunday to secular pursuits and mere 
amusements. Formy own part my opinion is very decided and my feeling very strong 
in both directions—tirst, for freedom from undue restraint on Sunday; and, secondly, 
for freedom from anything that could shock or disturb a thoroughly Christian commu- 
nity. Lremember the sarnestness with which a lovely old Spaniard said to me, ‘When 
I first came to New England I thought your Sunday was a very gloomy day, but now 
it is the most blessed and joyous day of the week tome.’ The doctrine of Roger Will. 
iains, that the civil magistrate has no anthority over offenses against the first table, is 
worthy of all acceptance; but it must be interpreted and applied with common sense, 
The Mormon is not tò claim, under it, a right to bigamy aud polygamy; nor the rail- 
road and the theater managers a right to run excursion trains and have ball matches 
and opened theaters on Sunday. The State has a right to protect the morals of 
the community, It may not punish me for refusing to believe that the observance 
of Sunday is required by the word spoken on Sinai, but it may and it should punish me 
if I by any overt act attempt to injure and overthrow the customs of our Christian 
society, which make Sunday a day of rest from manual labor, and a day appropriated _ 
to the teaching of religion and morality. Freedom can not endure without virtue, 
hor virtue without religion; and virtue and religion are interests too important, 
even in their effect on social order and civil liberty, not to demand a weekly day of. 
atteution to them. The voice of history is emphatic: Make Sunday a holiday iu- 
stead of a holy day, and you infallibly injure public morality and destroy the safe- 
guards of public liberty.” l 
~ An the railroad train speeds across the country it stops ever and anon, not merely 
to take and leave pass@ngers, but also to cool its wheels and to have them examined, 
that any crack or flaw may be discovered in time to prevent disaster, and that the 
passengers themselves may enjoy their journey the more by the occasional change and 
siring. So amid our American life, with all its conflicts, commercial, political, and 
social, we need to call a pause as often as one day in seven, that our machinery and 
our animals and our own bodies and minds may rest; that we may start again in our 
week refreshed by the change, and encouraged by the thoughts and words that have 
come to us at our sacred resting-places; saved also from perils by the examination 
which such times allow in our moral life. To give up the Sabbath would be to de- 
stroy our national progress with hot boxes of ignorance and vice, and broken wheels 
of immorality and financial disaster. | | | : 
History proves that while ‘a holiday Sabbath,” as Hallam has said, “ is the ally of 
despotism,” a Christian Sabbath is the holy day of freedom. g 


= Mrs. BATEHAM. I wish, in behalf of the Woman’s Temperance Union, 
to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and all the Senators for your kindness in 


granting us this hearing. >~ | Be eo . | ae 
he CHarrMAN, There is no one else who wishes to say anything, and 


the hearing is now closed. _ | ee, | 
- Accordingly, at 4 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m., the committee ad- 
} journed. | | 
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APPENDIX A. | 
ADOPTION BY AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


| SAINT LOUVIS, Mo., December 15, 1888. 
Committee on Education and Labor of the United States of America : 


The American Federation of Labor, at its session to-day, adopted the following: 
Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor is in hearty sympathy with auy 
legitimate movement inaugurated by the American Sabbath Union, the object of 
which is to lighten the burden of those who toil. a; 
e SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor., 


APPENDIX B. 


SUBSTANCE OF ARGUMENT PRESENTED TO SENATE COMMITTEE BY 
JAMES VINCENT, SR. a 


VIGOROUS PROTEST AGAINST THE ADOPTION Ob THE BLAIR BILLS. 
. | (Chicago Sentinel, Dcecomber 20.] | 


May 21, 1888, Senator Blair introduced a bill ‘To secure to the people the enjoy- 
ment of the first day of the week, commonly known as the Lord’s Day, as a day of 
rest, and to promote its observance as a day of religious worship.” | | 

The same gentleman also introduced May 25, 1888, a juint resolution, ‘‘ Proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States respecting an establishment 
of religion and free public schools.” | . | Ae 

These measures have aroused the antagonism of our old and highly esteemed friend 
James Vincent, sr., of Tabor, Iowa, who sent to the Senate committee the following 
argunient, a copy of which he kindly furnishes the readers of The Sentinel: 

Gentlemen, the first of these measures, known to you as 8. 2983, but popularly known 
throughout the country as the “Sunday law,” while it ostensibly proposes to “secure 
to the people the enjoyment of the first day of the week, commonly known as the 
Lord’s Day, as a day of rest, and to promote its observauce as a day of religious wor- 

ship,” it is a direct thrust at, and menace to, civil and religious liberty, and is sv in- 
tended on the part of those urging on the honorable Senator to push its passage. 
. The second, or “joint resolution,” proposes an amendment to the Constitution of 


the United States, the first and second sections of which are as follows: 7 


< “gec. 1. No State ghall ever make or maintain any law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, ee n 
“Ngo, 2, Each State in this Union shall establish and maintain a system of free 


public schools adequate for the education of all children living therein, between the 
- ages of six and sixteen years, inclusive, in the common branches of knowledge, and 
m virtue, morality, and the principles of the Christian religion. But no money 
raised by taxation imposed by law, or any money or other property or credit belong- 
ing to any municipal organization, or to any State, or to the United States, shall ever 
-be appropriated, applied, or given to the use or purposes of any school, institution, 
- corporation, or person, whereby instruction or training shall be given in the doctrines, 
- tenets, belief, ceremonials, or observances peculiar to any sect, denomination, organ,, 
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ization, or society, being, or declaring to be, religious in ite character. Nor shall 
such peculiar doctrines, tenets, beliefs, ceremonials, or observances be taught or in- 
culcated in the public schools,” bk. elite S 

Gentlemen: [see nothing in the “joint resolution” that I feel called upon to notice at 
this time saving that clause which L have had put in italics purposely to direct your 
attention to. | 7 

But is it that Lobject to “morality and virtue” being inculcated in our common 
schools that I object to the aforesaid clause? By nomeans. Iwould rather strongly . 
approve of inculcating them. But they are linked with “the Christian religion,” as 
it virtue and morality could not be incalculated without it, and that is the ground 
taken by a large number, if not all, of the religious sects called Christian, 

I present this argument to you, not so much becanse it represents my own views, 
but because 1 know that the great majority of the citizens of the United States coin- 
cide with them, and the only reason why your committee is not overwhelmed with 
protests against these measures is because comparatively few know that they are 
before you for your action. It is said there will be presented to Congress petitions 
containing two or three millions of signatures urging favorable action on these meas- 
ures. | 

Gentlemen, if three or four million signatures is all that can be obtained to such 
petitions, obtained as they have been, silently, so as not to call attention and thereby 
are counter petitions, the agents to whom the petitions have been intrusted must 

ave been very lazy, For, take this nation asa whole, there could be easily obtained ten 
or twenty million more of signatures to these measures; because it is atact, the people 
have been educated not to doubt, or even inquire into, but todo what their religious 
teachers require of them; but once let them get an inkling of the far-reaching and 
despotic character and designs of these measures, there would not be one in twenty 
thonsandof the population, the religious population included, who would begin to 
allow themselves to be drawn into their support. Hence these few boasted millions 
of signatures have been obliged to be obtained surreptitiously. 

I said comparatively few of the entire population are aware that these measures 
are before you for your action, When I was in Chicago last August I made a spe- 
vlalty of ascertaining, within the limits of my intercourse with tha people, to what 
extentthe people were aware of these measures, I not only did not find a single in- 
dividual that knew of it, but [subjected myself more than once to being regarded as 
the dupe of some designing person who had seen that I was green enough to be im- 
posed on by such a statement, But when [assured them that the measures were before 
you, and named the honorable senator from New Hampshire as the promoter of them 
on behalf of designing men, there was such scorn manifested as words can not ex- 
press. As L would point the crowded street cars carrying their teeming thousands to 
-the parks, and to men wRo were working when work was necessary, but would be 
made a grand offense by ecclesiastical law, and asked how they thought Sunday laws 
and Christian compulsory education would work in that one city, I will refrain from 
giving you the’epithets that were applied under the impulse of the moment to men 
who could be vicious enough in the nineteenth century to drive this nation by law 
back to the experiences of the Middle Ages, i 

What, theu, are tho views of the great majority of citizens of this country, whom 
I presume to represent before you? Simply that the state has nothing whatever to 
do with teaching ‘the principles of the Christian religion,” any more than it has 
with teaching the principles of Free Masonry or Odd Fellowship. For how are the ` 
“principles of the Christian religion” to be taught unless they are set forth authori- 
tativelyf What are the “principles of the Christian religion?” Your committee 
will see at a glance that these principles will have to be set out in order and authori- 
tatively before they can be taught by law. : | E 
< Your committee does not need to be informed that in the United States there are 
several hundred different religious sects, and nearly all Christian. Now, if the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion can be set out. in order so as to gain the sanction and 
support of ail classes of persons who claim to be religious, including freethinkers 
aud spiritualists, I will have no objections to offer, but so long as these are left aut, 
seving they are as much interested in our common-school system as others are, I must 
protest ayainst a one-sided or loose statement as to what congtitute the ‘ principles 
of the Christian religion.” ee ee ee ay 

It may be urged that free-thinkers and spiritualists are infidels. Granted, and su are 
all the hundreds of religious sects intidels, An infidel means an ‘ unbeliever;” that 
is all there is to the term; not necessarily to the Christian religion, but any man is 
an infidel who is an ‘‘inbeliever” in the faith of another. Those who separated 
from the Roman Church and organized the Protestant Episcopal Church were infidels 
to the Romish system or faith, and were so regarded by that church. Those who 
seceded from the Eplecopacy and formed the Presbyterian Church were infidel to the 
. Episcopacy, and so on right through. Every sect in existence is “infidel” to the 
sect from which it seceded and to all other sects, for the reason that they are “unbe- 
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— lievers” of what they believe; that wherein they differ is to them essential to a right 
understanding of what ‘Christian principles” are. = 2 00 a ce 
It is plainly to be seen then that this ‘joint resolution,” while it apparently seeks 
to disestablish religion from the state, is the very ee necessitate a union of 
church and state, for the “principles of the Christian religion” can not be taught 
unless they are authoritatively laid down, and there is no authority short of the stute 
that can order such a compendium; hence the union of church and state is necessary 
before Christian principles can be taught in our public schools. ‘And yet, the meas- 
‘ure before you says that no money is to be paid to the support of any schools which 
teach doctrines peculiar to any sect. Is it not plain in the face of that ‘joint reso- 
lution” that the ultimate aim is to squelch out this vast army of sects, and by com- 
pulsion inaugurate another inquisition-—a Protestant inquisition® = = == l 

A few years since my attention was called to a statement made from the pulpit 
that “onur penitentiaries sre filled with infidels.” I resolved to test its truth or false- 
hood. I had printed questions in blank form for answers, inquiring as to the number 
of convicts, their sex, age, education, religious training, and affiliations, and ‘ent one 
to each executive of the States and Territories, to be placed in the hands of the 
proper officers to be filled ont. The result showed that 90 per cent. of the inmates 
of our penitentiaries had been educated in the “ principles” of the Christian religion, 
aud that, too, in the various Sunday schools, while there were only three infidels out 
of the many thousands of convicts, JEF tne! S | 

In 1883 Mrs. Dr. Severance stated in a public lecture that there were seven hundred 
ininisters of the Gospel in our State penitentiaries. | n. S 
-= With such facts as these, what becomes of the assertion that “ morality and virtue” 
can not be taught aside from teaching the ‘ principles of the Christian religion ?” 

If ‘‘ morality and virtue” are to be taught in our public schools, and taught by teach- 
ing ‘ the principles of the Christain religion,” it is easy to sce what necessity there is 
for an amendment to the Constitution, that there may be an authorized version of Chris- 
tian principles, with painsand penalties for any departure therefrom, or for advocacy 
of any principles not authoritatively laid down. | | bea hy aA | 

Your committee will not consider yourselves behind the vast millions who can see 
that the proposed amendment to the Coustitution, taken jn connection with the pro- 

— posed education and labor bill, is a direct and bold attack on religious freedom. | 

The world has had enough of religious persecution and intolerance, An inquisi-— 
tion such as the leaders of this measure must contemplate would be no less arbitrary 
and ferocious through Protestants than were the leaders of the Romish Inquisition. 
The system is the same. Roman Catholics claim that theirs isthe true Christian sys- 
tem; Protestants claim that theirs is the true Christiau system, and we can easily 
judge how far short a Protestant Inquisition would be of the, Romish, by witnessing © 
the despotic power exercised by Protestants so far as power is granted them already. 

Give them the aid of the state and there would be oo end to religious persecutions, 
- I know not who are urging the honorable Senator to push these two measures, but. 
I shall not be far wrong when I express the belief that they are directly or indirectly 
associated with what is called the “ National Reform” and kindred associations. 

Permit me to cite to you a foot-note from page 373 of Gibbon’s ‘ History of Chris- | 
tianity.” Writing of the Council of Rimini, the one next succeeding that of Nice, the 

_ writer says: we ot es, ee oe ee me tx = be 

“All lovers of truth must regret, whatever belief they may entertain, that the 
fathers of the early Christian church should thus descend to disgraceful misrepresen- 
tation and positive fraud. And this wicked conduct was not the exception in this 
particular Council of Rimini, but the established, universal custom. Creeds were 
invented and successfully established by means that would disgrace a modern polit- 
ical caucus. Scriptures were interpolated; authorities were forged; the venal were- 
purchased; the ignorant were cajoled, and this was done in the name of, and for the 
advancement of Christianity” 0 5 

-~ _ Permit me to call your attention to the language of President Seelye, of Amberst 
College, in the Forum, July number, 1886, if I remember rightly, He says: = ~ 
= “Religious instruction of a people is indispensable to their very existence, The 
family will not provide the religions instruction needed, and, indeed, can not do it.” 
Now, mark what he says farther: = ae rs, a eee ee 
‘“’he church is confessedly not doing this work, and unless you give it the ubiquity | 
and power of the state the church neither can nor willdoit.” = = = 
_ If this language does not contemplate a union of church and state, it is difficult to 
understand what the meaning really is, © on o 
_. But the most remarkable passage in President Seelye’s articis is that which I have. 
already said looks to religious terror and persecution. He says: =. a 
_ | “The state should provide for instruction in the gospels for its own preservation ; if 
_ the conscience of the subjects approve, well; if not, the state will be cautious but courageous 
aleo, and, of tt ts wise, it will not falter” O00 50 a 
I put the important portion of his language in italics. 
SB. Mis, 4b —_—_—QG | — 
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_Did Ignatius Loyola ever use language more clearly betokening religious tyranny 
than this language of a Protestant president of a college? Give such men but the 
“ubiquity and power of the state,” and to what lengths of usurpation and persecu- 
tion would they not go? Sie tg 8 oe were | 

Sach language may be regarded as imprudent. Not at all is it imprudent. When 
men are advocating religious tyranny, they should be bold and honest enough to ad- 
vocate just what they think. And 1 reproduce President Seelye’s opinion of what the 
state should do, because his name stands at or near the head of the leaders of the 
National Reform Association, the association, if I mistake not, that is urging the 
honorable Senator to engineer these measures for them, as a means to put in their 
‘power to inaugurate a thorough system of religious persecution. 

- In respect to the Sunday rest. one of the reasons assigned for its necessity is, that 
those who wish to worship shall be able to do so ‘‘ without disturbance.” Your com- 
mittes are aware that in nearly all, if not all, of our States and Territories there are 
already laws protecting from disturbance all who desire public worship. Then why 
clamor for more laws? It is that the public may be deprived of the only means that 
multitudes of them have of enjoying themselves, and instead of being permitted to 
go out to the parks and other pleasure resorts on Sunday, to stop running cars, and 
then by the aid of appre ye laws, to drive people into churches, That is the literal 
interpretation of the language ‘‘and to promote its observance (the so-called Sunday) 
as a day of religious worship.” | 

If the clergy are so concerned for the souls of the people, why do they not do as it 
is said Christ and his disciples did? He told them to goto the people, and went him- 
self, not to come to them, No large salaries did he hold out to them as a temptation 
to preach, for they were not to own so much as two coats apiece. : 

Gentlemen, there is something radically wrong ‘in our modern Christian system, 
and I believe you will second the opinion. I here express, that a system of religion 
that is so weak in itself that it bas to iuvoke the aid of the state to’ force it on the 
people is a very poor regenerator, and not much good is to be expected from it stany | 
time or under any circumstances, | 

In respect to the honorable Senator’s connection with these two measures, I express 
the opinion that he is moved to assist those urging him more out of respect for that 
confidence which he feels we ought to repose in men of their profession than for any 
necessity he himself sees for them.  ~ 

But the very measures themselves and the persistenty and the bitter spirit in which 
they are urged condemn them as being the offspring of men. as far removed froin 
sympathy with the panting ‘heart of man for means of progress and improvement, 
and real intelligence and growth towards a perfect manhood, and a grand and noble 
citizenship, as the North Pole is from the South. | 

And. in behalf of the toiling millions whose intellectual and moral growth these 
measures are designed to check by au unsympathetic and tyrannical priesthood, I 
beg your committee to pause ere you recommend measures fraught with such misery 
and mischief and persecution as these measures are. And I beg you further, earn- 
estly and respectfully, to stand in the gap and not permit the people of this grand Re- 
public to be driven by force of law one single step in the direction of a religious 
tyranny. 3 


Gere eds i rey g ar o H 


APPENDIX O, — 
SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 


Notes of a hearing before the Commitlee on Education and Labor, United States Senate, 
Friday, April 6, 1888, on the petitions praying for the passage of legislation prohibiting 
the running of mail-trains, interstate trains, and the drilling of United States troops on 
Sunday, and other violations of the Sabbath. — eg ae 


Kaea e D EA A E WASHINGTON, Friday, April 6, 1888. 
~The CHAIRMAN (Senator Blair). This hearing is called to consider a very large 
number of petitions, aggregating many thousands, from all parts of the country, and | 
from the best influences inthe country, addressed to Congress, praying for legisla- 
tion against needless Sunday work in the Government service and interstate com- — 
‘merce. The petitions are in triplicate. One, regarding Sunday mails, is addressed 
to Congress in these words: = n 2 l a a 
-u We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, hereby respectfully petition 

your honorable bodies to pass a law instructing the Postmaster-General to raake no | 
farther contracts which shall include the carriage of the mails on the first day of the 
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week, and to provide that hereafter no mail matter shall be collected or distributed 
on that day.” i a oe ESS 

The second petition, regarding interstate Sunday trains, is addressed to Congress 
in these words: — | | | | | : 

=- «We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, respectfully petition your 
‘honorable bodies to forbid ‘interstate commerce’ on the first day of the week by 
railroad trains.” : A RD E 

The third, regarding Sunday parades, addressed as before, reads as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, respectfully petition your 
honorable bodies to forbid military drills, musters, and parades of United States ca- 
dets, soldiers, and marines on the first day of the week in times of peace, as interfer- 
ing not only with the soldier's right to the day of rest, but also with his rights of 
conscience,” | | vE: | | 

Most of the petitions are in these words, and, embracing as they do questions of 
conscience and of the industrial condition of the people, they have been sent to the 
Committee on Education and Labor for consideration. They are presented through 
the efforts of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union primarily and chiefly. 

I have here a communication from Mrs. J. C. Bateham, of Painesville, Ohio, whois 
the national superintendent of the department of Sabbath observance in the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. | 

‘Not being able to be present, she sends this written communication, epitomizing 
and embodying the substance of what she would like to say to the committee on 
ae occasion if she conld be present. I will read the communication. She writes as 
ollows: = 


“ To the Senate Committee on Education and Labor: 


‘HONORED Sirs: In behalf of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
I have the honor to present to your attention a petition to the Senate aud House of 
Representatives, which is somewhat remarkable. | | | 

“ It is impossible to accurately judge of the numbers represented by memoriais from 
large bodies, but a careful estimate in this instance shows that upwards of .a million 
of citizens have directly or through their representatives signed the petitions referred 
last winter to your honorable body for legislation against needless Sunday work in 
Government service and interstate commerce, and this winter petitions from many 
thousand more have been added. | | | 
. “Multitudes of these petitioners have signed their names; the largest share are voters, 
and are among the most wise and discreet, the most patriotic and influentia), of our 
citizens. The names are worth your study. The legislation asked by so large a por- 
tion of our intelligent citizens must be considered by them very important, and in 
their behalf and in behalf of those who suffer from the present state of things I am. 
inatructed to outline the legislation asked and the reasons therefor. | 7 

“ We ask for legislation in three distinct lines, yet closely connected: For the aboli- 
tion of Sunday mails, Sunday interetate commerce, and Sunday parades, We ask them 
all on the broad ground that it is for the best good of our country that the Sabbath 
be maintained as a day of rest. Doubtless the largest share of your petitioners be- 
lieve, first of all, that we are bound sv to maintain it because God commands it, and 
His commands are disobeyed at our peril, but we contine ourselves to asking it ou 
humanitarian grounds, — | = D 

“ History teaches that the most prosperous nations are those that regard the Sab- 
bath. Science and physiology add their testimony that man’s physical nature needs 
one day in seven for rest. It is the eminent French political economist Michel Che- 
valier, who said: ‘Let us observe Sunday in the name of hygiene.’ It ie a law of 
body and brain that labor must be followed by reat, and able physicians declare that 
our business men are suffering greatly, and many of them dropping off suddenly or 
becoming victims of softening of the brain, from the steady excitement and pressure 
of business life, and need an enforced rest of one day each week. We ask it iu their 
. hames and that of their families. ee : | 7 z | 
We ask it in the name of the laboring classes, over half a million of whom are now 
deprived of their inherent and sacred right to a day of rest and a day for worship 
_ because of these three evils that are under Government control. Many of them have 
earnestly besought of us this aid, and their pleas are pathetic. ‘We want a day at 
home with our families,’ say they, ‘and we greatly need a weekly day of reat, but 
we are powerless to obtain it.’ - a ae | Lae. a A a 


“We consider it the duty of Government to protect the weak, and such are these; 
they can not help themselves. The right of rest for each requires a law of rest for all, 
‘*Let Government but take the action we ask, and courts and corporations will soon. 
Tange themselves on the same side. We believe no better step could be taken towards. 
‘suppression of socialism, riots, and crime than. by securing, as far as Government has 
the power, a weekly day of reat cary ai a 
t Your petitioners:‘consider Sunday mail entirely unnecessary, since Toronto, Edin- 
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burg, and other large cities, and even London has discontinued them, and we ask 
for a law that shall forbid the transportation or distribution of mails on the first day 
of the week, thus liberating 150,000 post-office clerks from unwilling labor on the 
Sabbath, giving the enforced rest needed by business men, and throwing the almost 
unbounded influence of Government in favor of one of the most hygienic and bencfi- 
cent measures possible, namely, the preservation of the Sabbath as a weekly day of 
rest. faa En 

“We ask, too, for a law requiring railroad companies to move no trains except of 
perishable commodities on the tirst day of the week. | 7 

“ Most of the Sunday railroading is in criminal violation of the civil laws of the 
States, who are yet comparatively powerless iz the matter, because of its character as 
interstate commerce. It is also a gross violation of the rights of the people to still- 
ness and quiet, especially during the hours of public worship, and its influence is un- 
dermining and destroying the blessings of our social, civil, and religious institutions. 
_ “ Moreover, it has been ascertained By careful correspondence with railway officials* 
that 400,000 railway employés are by the Sunday trains of this country deprived of 
their Sabbath rights and privileges. For these, our fellow-citizens, bound down by 
enforced labor without sufficient rest, till our very lives as well as property are en- 
dangered because of overtaxed body and nerve as well as by the discontent and bit- 
ternesas engendered, we appeal for this law. | : 

“ Lastly, following in the wake of France and other countries that are in advance 
of us in such legislation, we ask that cadets, soldiers, and marines of the United States 
be relieved in times of peace from all military drills, musters, and parades on the first 
day of the week, thus securing to them their rights of conscience and their day of 
reat. | 

‘We thank you for this gracious hearing, and being unavoidably detained person- 
ally, we are glad to leave the matter in other and abler hands. 

“Mrs. J. C. BATEHAM, 
Superintendent Sabbath Observance Department N. W. C. T, U” 


ADDRESS OF REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


The CHAIRMAN. Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, of New York, will now address the commit- 
tee on the subject of the petitions, B 
= Mr, Crarts., Mr, Chairman and Senators of the committee, T speak in behalf of the 
petitioners at the request of the efficient Sabbath-observance superintendent whose 
statement you have heard, We come not as Christians asking for a union of church 
and state,, but as American citizens, asking tor the perpetuation of one of our most 
important institutions, the American Sabbath, to whose protected rest and culture of 
conscience and haurs for thought we owe, more than to anything else, the fact that 
we are not, like France, a republic good for this day only,” lying uneasily in the crater 
of a not extinet volcano, | 

The requirements of religion and the reqnirements of civil Jaw sometimes coincide. 

For instance, both forbid murder and incost and thieving, and in most cases needless 
Sunday toil; but while religion forbids these things as sins against God, the civil law 
forbids them as crimes against man, 3 

We come to you because you are a committee on education in behalf-of what we 
call the workingman’s college. Without the American Sabbath the American voter 
would be incapable of self-government, like the adult infants of continental countries 
who are content to take amusement in place of liberty. The hours afforded to the 
workingman for thought by twenty-one vears of quiet Sabbaths are equal to the days 
for study in a college course. In the reforms of illiteracy which this committee con- 
template the influence of quiet Sabbaths (protected on the one hand against the at- 
tacks of greed, and on the other hand against the attacks of lust) upon the diffusion 
of knowledge and the diffusion of conscientiousness can not safely be ignored. 
-We come to you more especially as the committee on labor in benalf of a million 
and a qnarter of our fellow-countrymen who are held in the Egyptian bondage of © 
~ sabbathless toil, chiefly through the influence of the Government—the post-office 
giving an example for the opening of other places of business on the street and the 
mail-train opening the way for running of other Sunday trains. | : 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, in bis report on Sunday labor in Massachusetts a year or 
two since, showed from the stand-point of the very master of labor reform that it has, 
no other department more important than the question of Sunday labor. . He said 
to me yesterday, ‘‘No man likes to work on Sunday.” He is now making investiga- 
'tions on a large scale in regard to railroad work, and especially in regard to the op- 
- pression of the health and consciences of the great army of workingmen from needless — 
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Sunday toil. The éutting down uf the hours of the postmen—the measure which has 
already passed the House of Representatives and I suppose is now before the Senate— _ 
the eight-hour Jaw for the posta) service, is not as important, though we indorse it, 
as this proposition fof a six-day law for postmen. I believe they should have both, 
but a man can get mpre rest by having one whole day in every week to be with his 
family than by an equal reduction cf labor scattered through the seven-day round of 
toil, | | i 
William Black Steele, in the March number of the North American Review, shows 
that the holiday Sunday bas more work than play. Recent investigations of the Ger- 
iian Govetnment, which bad become alarmed at the increase of Sunday work, and 
wid fecéiving protests from workingmen, even from socialists, in regard to this alarm- 
ing incréase—these investigations have shown that even in the factories of Germany 
57 per cent, of the employés work on Sunday, and 77 per cent. of those engaged in 
transportation and trade. It is this work-a day Sunday which the continental gov- 
ernments are seeking to be rid of, against which we would have our Government take 
sreventive measures, because it is easier to prevent than to repent. This movement 
is iu harmony with the awakening American spirit, whose watchword is, ‘‘ America 
for American institutions.” : 

What we ask is that this Committee on Labor (and here I state the whole proposi- 
tion in brief) shall, as far as the national jurisdiction extends, first among the em- 
ployés of the Government and then in the wider domain of inter-state commerce, pro- 
hibit all needless Sunday work. | | | 

Scuator PAYNE. Does that include the stopping of the transportation of the mails? 

Mr, CRAFTS, Yes. We do not ask all this. in one bill; that is, we do not expect 
it all in one bill. It would hardly be consistent for the United States Government, 
the largest of employers, while its army of postal employés is required to do needless 
Sunday work, to prohibit railroad employers to require Sunday work. What weuld 
naturally and consistently come first is a bill prohibiting Sunday work on the part 
or the Government’s employés in the mail and military service. This is important 
not only for the sake of the men, but for the sake of a consistent national example. 
National laws recognize the Sabbath. Congress rests commonly upon that day. The 
employés of the Government, except those in the military and postal service, rest on 
that day; but the Government, by working its postal employés in every State of the 
Union on the Sabbath, sets an example of Sabbath-breaking which has its influence 
in the opening of stores and the running of other than mail-trains on the Sabbath. 

Senator PAYNE. In what respect does the Government interfere with the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath except in the transportation and distribution of the mails? 

Mr. CRAFTS. `I was about to state thatthe mail train was the first Sunday train. 
The only Sunday. train which the States would tolerate at first were these, which 
they were compelled to tolerate. On some roads the mail train is to-day the only 
train that prevents the railroad managers, who would stop Sunday trains altogether, 
from giving complete Sabbath rest to the railroad employés. It is because of the 
mail trains that more than 500,000 railroad men have to work on Sunday, besides 
most of the 105,000 engaged in the mail service itself. | , 

Senator PAYNE. That was not the purport of my question. You say that the 
Government has control of the mails, but in what other department of industry or 
labor has the Government any control over the observance of the Sabbath ? g 

Mr. CRAFTS. The Government control extends clearly to the mail and military 
service, and to the department of interstate commerce, which is just now before Con- 
gress, in many forms, so that this appeal tor further reform of interstate commerce is 
quite timely, . | 

Senator Paye. What, for instance, is the military service on Sunday? 

Mr. CRAFTS. he morning inspection and the afternoon parade. 3 | 

Senator PAYNE. You claim that those exercises should be omitted on Sunday ? 

Mr. CRAFTS. Yes. Marching is the soldiers work, and therefore he shouid be re- — 
lieved from it. Even at the sanitariums they omit the baths on Sunday because the 
human system requires a change one day in the week. | | 

Senator PAYNE. How would you apply your principle to the Navy? SIEA l 

Mr. CRAFTS. Of course vessels at sea we do not expect to stop for the Sabbath at 
mid-ocean, A naval vessel on an ocean voyage would be like other ships at sea; 
we Mh would not have coasting vessels of the Navy perform unnecessary work on — 
sunday. | | | at 

Senator PAYNE. I do not wish to interrupt yo further, except to have you sub- 


stantially point out one thing. I think, in theory, we are all agreed; but I should 
like to have you state in what respect, and to what extent, you suppose the Govern- 
ment authority can interfere to stop Sunday work. _ hg ee aa ie 
Mr. CRAFTS.. I am just coming to that. But, first, I wish to call attention to the 7 

fact that while Congress passes resolutions in favor of workingmen it is the very — 
Pharaoh among employers.. I do not know of any class of employés, except those in 
the postal service, who are worked from thirteen to sixteen hours a day. They haye 
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to leave their babies apy i in the morning and can not return until they are asleep 
at night, with night watching and Sunday work added to this heavy load. We had 
in New York what were called “the man-killer cars,” the men being required on 
alternate weeks to work for seven days, eighteen hours per day, including the inter- 
vals for meals. Those hours have been cut down to twelve, leaving the Post-Office 
Department of the United States the dishonor of being the champion ‘ man-killer.” 

The CHAIRMAN.’ Will you not mention in what inatances which occur to your mind 
the United States Government is a Pharaoh ? 

Mr. CRAFTS. 1 will state the case of my own postman of a few months since. He 
had to leave his hone at half past 5'in the morning to reach the post-oftice, which, 
as usual in the city, was half an hour away, at 6 o’clock sharp—a minute’s delay 
meaning a day’s wages lost. He got home at 9 o'clock, or a little after. Besides this 
he had night watching to do in turn, and Sunday work. Do you wonder the man 
broke down, became intemperate, and was discharged ? | 

I wish to call the attention of Senators to the fact that you are soon to have before 
you the eight-hour law for postmen, so that immediate action is possible on some of 
these matters, if they scem to you practical. I refer to the bill recently passed by 
the House of Representatives cutting down the postmen’s hours of labor. 

: I wish, first, to suggest some improvements in the postal Jaws, which I am sure 
you will think practical, as the Postmaster-General did when I called upon him yes- 
terday, hoping that they can be at once put into the eight-hour bill as amendments. 

The changes I have to propose in the postal laws are based on correspondence with 
every State and Territory in the Union. Circulars were sent out three years ago and. 
again recently. | 

I believe I can show the committee, first of all, that the present postal laws leave 
too much to the discretion, or indiscretion, of the local postmaster; for instance, in the 
matter of the Sunday opening of the post-office. I will read the national law in re- 
gard to the opening of post-oftices on Sunday, that you may see how a coach-and- 
four or more could be driven through it. This issection 481 of the “ Postal Laws and 
Regulations,” which was presented to me yesterday by the Postmastor-General. 

“When the mail arrives on Sunday he (the postmaster) will keep his office open 
for one hour or more”— E 

Twenty-four hours is ‘‘more,” and some postmasters so interpret ıt; our own New 
York postmaster, for instance, and certain others— | 

“After the arrival and assortment thereof, ifthe public convenience require it, for 
the delivery of the same only. If it be received during the time of public worship, 
the opening of thé post-office will be delayed until services have closed. He need not 
open his office during the day of Sunday if no mails arrive after the closing of the 
office on Saturday and before 6 o’clock Sunday afternoon, While open, stanips may 
be sold to any one applying for them; but money-orders must not be issued nor paid 
nor letters registered on that day. Delivery on Sunday must not be restricted to box- 
holders, but made to all who call while the office is open.” 

Senator RIDDLEBERGER. You have read the United States statute ? 

Mr. CRAFTS. That is the United States statute as it stands in the volume of “ Pos- 
tal Laws,” given me by the Postmaster-Genoral yesterday. 

To show the actual interpretation of this loose Jaw, let me tell you what are my 
reports from various parts of the country. I have letters from the Saint Louis post- 
master, the Chicago postmaster, the New York postmaster, the Philadelphia’ post- 
master, and also reports from four smaìior cities and towns in most of the States, 

Postmaster Pearson, of New York City, in a letter to me, dated April 17, 1884, said: 

‘t One-half the entire clerical and carrier force of this office is on duty during a 
portion of each Sunday in alternate sections—the superintendents and other officers, 
myself included, being present during a part of every Sunday, At this office and its 
branches about 700 persons are employed during a portion of each Sunday. Practi- 
cally the general delivery of this office is never closed.” | 

In a letter dated March 28, 1888, Postmaster Pearson says of the above: _ 

‘The statements are still trne, except that somewhat less than one-half the clerical 
force is employed on Sunday. The total number of clerks and carriers on duty on 
Sunday is perhaps about 800. All kinds of mail are delivered on call on Sundays. 
All second-class matter offered is received. Stamps are soid during limited hours at 
branch offices, and in limited quantities at any time at the general post-office.” | 

seria Postmaster Henry Drake, of Philadelphia, in a letter to me, dated April 
3 ; Says: ae Me | E i 

4 There are employed in this office 995 persons. Of this number but 52 do not work 
on Sundays. Four hundred and thirty-eight work on certain Sundays, averaging, 
perhaps, one Sunday in three; the average time of work being six hours. Every 
class of mail matter, except money-order, registered or special-delivery letters, is 
handled on Sunday. One of the general delivery windows is open the entire day, 
there being three windows usually open from 9 a, m, to 10 p,m,” | | | 
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Postmaster Judd, of Chicago, in a letter to me, dated March 3t, 1888, says: | 

“Only about 15 per cont of the clerks connected with this office are otf duty on 
Sundays; that about 50 per cent. of the letter-carriers are off duty on that day, and 
the general-delivery clerks are on duty on said day from 10.30 a.m. to Lp. m. All 
classes of mail matter, with the exception of registered mail, are delivered to those 
who may call between the hours of 11.30 a.m. and 12.30 p.m. Persons who have 
lock-boxes and drawers in this office can get their mail at any time on Sundays Dbe- 
tween the hours of 8 a.m. and 10 p. m., and the clerks in connection therewith are on 
duty Sundays from about 10 a. m. to 1 p. m.” | | 

{From another source we learn that Postmaster Judd has stopped the Sunday sale 
of stamps. ] : | : : 

Poy master Riley, of Cincinnati, in a letter to me, dated April 4, 1888, states, tn 
answer to questions, that of 301 employés only 14 never work on Sundays; that the 
box delivery and general delivery are open from 9.30 to lL a. m.; that stamps are 
sold from 9.30 to LL a. m., and trom 6.30 to 7 p.m.; that “special-delivery letters 
are delivered ;” that 25 mails are received on Sunday as against 64 on week days; 
that mail is not delivered at the branch offices, but only at the general office. 

Postmaster Hyde, of Saint Louis, through Assistant Postmaster MceHeury, in letter 
of March 30, 1888, informs me that of the 426 employvésin thatottice only the 12 in the 
mMoney-order division never work on Sundays; that 190 carriers and 60 distributers 
average five hours of Sunday work; that general delivery aud box delivery are open 
from 11.30 a. m. to l p. m. 

The same contrasts that appear in these oitices of the highest grade, my reports 
show in every other grade. One oftice opens once, for an hour only; another of the 
same grade opens twice, for two hours each time. One opens only before the hour of 
church ; another, only during the hour of church. One sells stamps; another of the 
same grade does not. One delivers special-carrier letters; another of the same grade 
does not, One works the employés an average of two hours; another, of six. | 

Senator PAYNE, Our time is very limited, and I suggest that you condense as much 
as you Can, and give us the facts. | 

Mr. CriFts. I wish to make a few points sure, one by one, rather than to speak of 
many. Those that come further on are the ones you might think, perhaps, the most 
ideal, Those that come first are the ones that, ordinarily, men would think the most 
practical for immediate consideration. 

Senator PAYNE. It is the practical points we want to have presented. 

Mr. CraFrs, The first point, the one which the Postinaster-Geueral says is practi- 
al, and ought to be made a law, is that it should not be possible for any postinaster 
in this country to run the United States post-office as a rival aud competitor and an- 
tagonist of the churches. The law allows the post-ottice to be kept open through the 
church hours, unless the first mail of the day comes during those hours. If it comes 
five minutes or more before the chtrch service begins, the post-office can be run, and 
is run in many cases, all through church hours as the rival and antagonist add the 
competitor of the churches. We do not believe in ‘church and state,” nor do we 
believe in state against church. | 

A law forbidding the opening the United States post-office during the usual hours of 
public worship would remedy this difficulty, and would be better than nothing; but 
we desire more than this. 

The law should also take from the local postmaster the power to keep his employés 
at work at such hours as would prevent them from going to church, paar 

A new branch superintendent bas been sent to one of the branch offices in New 
York City within a few weeks, The previous superintendent had left the employés 
free during the forenoon, so thut those who wished were able to attend church, the 
afternoon being sufficient for the work to be done. The new superintendent, partly 
to be enterprising, partly because he thought the postmen would like to go on ex- 
cursions on Sunday afternoons, though they had not said so, discriminates against 
the churches in favor of the Sunday picnics by transferring the Sunday work from 
the afternoon to the inorning church-hour—an instance of what is possible anywhere. 
under our present loose law. 

The discretion of the local postmaster is also too groat in regard to the amonnt of 
Sunday work he can require of his employés. In some offices the amount is double 
and treble what it is in other offices of the same grade, If the selling of stamps on 
Sunday can be dispensed with in Chicago, it can be dispensed with everywhere. If 
_ special-delivery messengers can be allowed their Sunday rest in Philadelphia, why 

not in Cincinnati? . | | | | . | 

The sale of stamps on Sunday and the sending out of carriers with special-delivery 
letters and parcels (section 688) ought not to be left to the discretion or caprice of. 
the local postmaster, but uniformly forbidden as needless Sunday work. - as 

The individual postmaster now decides whethor the special-delivery messenger, 
who works from 7 a, m, to 11 p. m. on week days, shall spend the same long hours on 

Sunday carrying parcels at 12 or 15 cents apiece, as an express for law-breaking more 
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chants who keep at business on Sunday. When this practice has become common in — 
one place it will soon become common in all, and when special delivery by carriers 
becomes common, general delivery by carriers on Sunday will follow almost as a mat- 
ter of course, Workingmen and huimanitarians in Europe ure trying to stop carrier 
deliveries just when we are beginning to have them. Let us not do what we shall 
want to undo, It is easier to preveut than to repent. 5 a = 

Senator PAYNE, All those minor matters would follow the general proposition. I 
wish to know whether your reform contemplates the entire suspension of’ the trans- 

portation, distribution, and delivery of the mails on Sunday ? , 
Mr, Crarts. We will take a quarter of a loaf, half a loaf, or a whole loaf. If the 
Government should do nothing more than forbid the opening of the post-offices at 
church hours it would be a national tribute to the value of religion and would lead — 
to something more satisfactory. | ag f | 

Another point in which the local postmasters, in large cities at least, need restraint | 
~The postmaster of a large city can send out Sunday mails on newspaper trains to 
scores of surrounding towns where the post-office employés have had Sunday rest, 
thus making more Sunday work, not only in hisown office but in many others. Post- 
master Pearson has done this on his own responsibility, as he admits ina letter tome 
dated April 17, 1884, Doubtless other city postmasters have done the same. The law 
ought to be changed to make such increasing of Sunday work by local postmasters 
impossible. 

Senator RIDDLEBERGER. Do you not know thatthe railroad companies hired them- 

selves to deliver the mails, not the postmaster? | | E 

Mr. Crarrts. The postmaster did it, as the letter states, in conjunction with the 
Sunday newspapers aud to share the expense in running their extra trains, | 
Senator RIDDLEBERGER I wish to call yourattention to the fact that the New York 
papers are brought into Washington on Sunday perhaps two hours earlier than on a 
week day, but, as I understand it, because the railroad companies make contracts to 
that effect, and not the Post-Office Department ofthe postmaster in New York, 

Mr. Crarts. My statement isin regard to special Sunday trains for Sunday news- 
papers. Ihave the facta directly from the postmaster. I wish to make one more 
point in regard to lessening Sunday work in local post-offices. I find no one who 
defends the handling of business circulars and packages on the Sabbath so as to do- 
prive men of their calture of conscience aud their hours at home. 

Some of the evils I have mentioned aight be removed by such a law as is proposed 
in a ‘Report from the Select Committee on Sunday Postal Gabor,” presented to the 
House of Commons, August 10, 1887, of which I will have copies sent to the committee — 
as far as possible. The committee was appointed because of the numerons petitions 
to Parliament against the growing evil of Sunday work in the postal service in Eng- 
land. The British have gone a little further than we have in Sunday postal work, 
and they are trying to get back, ‘The report gives the remedies which the committee 
recommend: | o.. % te. | 7 

(1) That the collection, dispatch, and the delivery on Sunday of books, circulars, 
and printed matter other than newspapers be discontinued. | | 
o (2) No man shall be on duty more than alternate Sundays, As in our country, 
some postmasters kept their men employed seven Sundays in eight and six Sundays 
in eight and three Sundays in eight, and thore was no uniformity, The report also 
- recommends that all the postal employés be relieved from work on alternate Sundays. 
= There, as here, the work had been different in every office from every other, some em- 
ployés working every Sunday, some seven Sundays out of eight, and some only one in 
two. The British Government stepsin and says,“ Wo are not going to have these distinc- 
tions made, not only between postal servants and other servants of Government, but 
- hetween one post-office and another, and we say that the men must rest on alternate 
Sundays.” ) E | | o eoo 

Another recommendation is, that the question whether the post-office of a town or 
-city shall be open at all on Sunday shall be decided by local option. | | 

Senator PAYNE, What has been done in Parliament in regard to this report? _ 

Mr. CraFts. This was only on August 10 last, I donotthink that this proposed iaw, 
with all the Irish business on hand, has yet been passed, but it is recommended by a 
very strong committee, Such a law as this report proposes would be better than | 
nothing; but we want more than this. _ oy ae oe, a a eee 
© Alaw covering the points I have already mentioned, it seems to me, would com: 

mend itself to every humane and just man; protecting thechurch services from po. $- 
office competition; protecting the employés from being kept at work such hours as 
would keep them from church-going; reducing the Sunday work by stopping the 
0 handling of circulars and packages; insisting that all employés shall rest on alternate 
- Sundays; and leaving it to every town to decide the question of opening the office © 
- on Sanday, which would cause a wholesome agitation everywhere of the question of © 
_ Sunday mails, and so lead, we believe, to the entire cessation of Sunday postal work 
through a national law, = ee oe a ae ee ae 
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Senator PAYNE. Would you restrict such an election to legal voters, or would you 
allow the women to vote? . 7 | 

Mr. CRAFTS. I am in favor of woman suffrage, but this would be decided by the 
voters, Whoever they were, at the time of voting. Perhaps women will have the 
ballot by the time this comes up tor decision, their reform is moving on so fast. 

Senator PAYNE. You are in favor of woman suffrage, but would contrive some 
technicality to keep them out? | 3 £ 

Mr. CrarTs. Oh, no. We ask that the question be decided by the voters, whoever 
they wre. : 

Now I come to the second division of my discussion of postal reforms, kindred to 
the first, but perhaps more radical, I believe the law should restrict the autocratic 
power of the Postmaster-Generdl, UC like Postmaster-General Dickinson, the present 
king of the mails, so far as I have seen his record on this matter, but [do not believe 
that the Post-Office Department of a republic should be an autocracy. Tt is at pres- 
ent a monarchy, and not a limited monarchy. All over the country there is a great 
host of people who are under the dictation of the Postmaster-General in almost 
everything. = 
Senator PAYNE. To whom would you commit the authority to be shared with 
uim? 

Mr. Crarts. I would have the Government define more strictly the authority of 
the Postmuster-General, aud make laws which shall Huut his power in the matter, 
for instance, of sending out carriers on Sunday, 

In 1828 and 1829 there were 467 petitions from 2) States asking for the cessation of 
all Sunday work in vounection with the mails. (‘Sabbath for Man,” p. 272.) The 
predominating sentiment of the nation seemed to be in favor of this humane request. 
Christians desired the nation’s example to be put on the side of Sabbath-keeping, and 
workingmen desired the nation’s example to be arrayed against needless Sunday 
work, . 

What is the answer which that army of petitioners got from the Postmaster-General, 
whose powers were then just about the same as now ? 

He replied in the spirit of a Russian autocrat and in the rhetoric of a Western 
editor: 

‘So long as the silver river flows and the green grass grows and the oceanic tides 
rise and fall on the first day of the week, so long shall the mails of the Republic be 
circulated on that day.” 

Senator PAYNE. Who was he? 

Mr. CRAFTS. Thaven’t his name. 

Senator PAYNE. His reply was somewhat poetic at least. 

Mr. Crarrs., He was probably a Western man. The whole history of the matter is 
in this book (“The Sabbath for Man,” p. 271), which I shall present to each of the 
committee, The arguments there used are most of them appropriate to-day, 

Senator PAYNE. That was about sixty years ago? 

Mr. Crarrs, The powers of the Postmaster-General have not been essentially 
changed. But L will get to Vilas in a moment, ms ae 

Postmaster-General Jewell has the honor, or dishonor, of ordering a Sunday deliv- 
ery by carriers. He was an excellent Christian man, who thought he was only yield- 
ing to the pressure of public sentiment in this matter. One delivery was made in the 
city of New York. Postmen took letters for ministers to them in the pulpit, in the 
midst of their sermons, to show the barbarity of their new Sunday tasks. — 

Thereswopt down upon Washington such a storm of protests from the Christian busi- 
ness men of that city against this increase of Sunday postal work that before the 
second Sunday the order was repealed, But, if we had had: for Postmastor-General 
a manlike Assistant Indian Commissioner Atkins, more pagan than bis wards, aman 
With no regard for the rights of Christian citizens, the order might not have been re- 
pealed, Not Jong since Postinaster-General Vilas issued ‘an order that letters and 
packages bearing special-delivery stamp should be delivered on Sundays as on other 
days. When a Sabbath association secretary, who is here to-day, came to General 
Vilas expressing the protest of the Christians of Philadelphia against that order, he 
was answered, “What I have done, I have done ;” and it was only by the aid of the 
President that the order was changed froin a positive requirement that all postmas- 
ters in special-delivery ottices should send out the special-delivery messeugers. on 
Sunday to an absurd permission to each postmaster to do inthe matter as he pleased, — 
so that the question whether messengers on duty from 7 a.m. to IL p. m. six days in. 
the week shall be on dnty for the same barbarous and absurd hours on Sunday also, 
in this age of the telegraph, is left to the caprice of each local postmaster, oe 

Senator PAYNE. You would discriminate between telegraph operators and mail- 
carriers? | 5 A te "S, aaua Back 

Mr. Crarts. It is not a question of discrimination; the question is simply whether 
any Postmaster-Genueral who chooses to do so shall have the power to order Sunday- 
carrier deliveries everywhere, What we want in this particular respect is a law that — 
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shall prohibit any delivery of mail on Sunday by carriets. It is bad enongh to have 
the work done in the office, even with the limitations of which I have spokeu, but we 
ask at loast (and this is better than nothing) that the law shall protect us against the 
possibility of any Sunday delivery hy any kind of carriers. We want more than this, 
and Ishall now make a full statement of our demand in regard to Sunday mails, which 
we expect to keep asking for until we get it. | | 

We ask that a law shall be passed instructing the Postmaster-General to make no further 
contracts which shall include the carriage of the mails on the Sabbath, and to provide that 
hereafter no mail matter shall be collected or distributed on that day. You ask, “ What 
if a letter calling a son to the bedside of his dying mother should be delayed twenty- 
four hours by stopping mails?” Did you never hear of the telegraph—-soon to be the 
nation’s “fast mail?” Such emergency letters, that are now delivered ou Sunday, 
may go by telegraph on Saturday. | 

Senator PAYNE. Then you do not propose to interfere with the telegraph? 

Mr. CRAFTS, I would have it as at Toronto--all telegraph operators resting on Sun- 
day, except a few men at the central oftice for emergencies-~each man’s turn for Sun- 
day work coming only once in six weeks or more, As to business letters, some of the 
most prosperous cities in the world have no Sunday work in their post-offices, Ihave 
a letter in my hand recently received from the postmaster at Toronto, acity as widely 
extended as most of our large cities, though not as thickly populated; a city of 
140,000, which has grown as fast as almost any city of our country, and which is 
second to none in its moral record. There, with all the conditions of a large city, 
this is the statement, dated Toronto, March 29, 1883, and signed John Carruthers, 
assistant postinasters . 

“ No clerk is required to do any work in this office on Sunday. Our office closes to 
the public at 7 p.m.on Saturday, and is not open again until 7 a.m. on Monday, 
Consequently no mail matter is delivered on Sunday, neither by carrier nor through 
the boxes. Our sorters all stop work before 12 on Saturday night and do not resume 
duty until 12 p. m. on Sunday.” 

Nothing goes to pieces. The rule gives all an equal chance. No business man ean 
get ahead of his competitor by getting his Sunday mail, and practicing for the insane | 
asylum by Sunday work. All rest, with no loss to any one, | 

Senator RIDDLEBERGER, Is there not a trouble arising from the fact that there are 
different State laws regulating banking and other business transactions, such as do | 
not exist in Canada? 

Mr. Crarts. All those things can be adjusted. You can give them time enough for 
any changes of that kind, Perhaps Toronto seems too provincial for men who como 
from larger cities. So let me give yeu the facts about London: 

‘Within a radius of 5 miles from the general post-office in London no inland let- 
ters are carried, sorted, delivered, or dispatched on the Lord’s Day (‘Sabbath for 
Man,’ p. 286).” a? | 

London rests its postal employés, and yet business suffers no congestion, 

Senator PAYNE. Have you scen the statement lately made by authority that Lon- 
don on Sunday is the mostimmoral and dissipated city in the world? 

Mr. CRAFTS. That is duo to the liquor drinking; not to the fact that the mails are 
closed, | 

oe gas PAYNE. In other words, closing the mails on Sunday does not reform the 
cit; : | 

Mr. CRAFTS. Not entirely, but it reforms the men in the postal service. It saves 
them from the oppression of conscience which makes men ready to go into all sorts of 
crime. | 

Senator PAYNE. Do the post-office omployés there go to church when they do not 
have to attend the post-office? | | | | | 

Mr. CRAFTS. A postmaster recently said to me, “When men have to work a part of 
Sunday they donot usually go to church the rest of the day.” I know one cause of 
this. ‘They are ill at ease in conscience about Sunday work. I never met an engi- 
neer or a postal clerk who was not troubled about his Sunday work. His conscience 
is offended; he feels that he is regularly breaking one law of God, and sometimes 
thinks he might as well break ten commandments as one. Going to church only fills 
him with selt-reproach in regard to the crime which the Government requires of him, 
and not being courageous enough to give up his place rather than his sin, he stays 
away from what would remind him of it; and so those who handle the nation’s: 
wealth are almost wholly destitute of the culture of conscience which none need more 
than they. There is no reason for running a Sunday mail, as you see, not even for 
- business letters. Certainly the Government should not keep its postal employés at 
work on Sunday for the benefit of the Sunday newspapers. Weekly newspapers do 
not ask it, a me : Saai A 
As to Sunday parades, we ask that the Sunday morning inspection and the Sunday 
afternoon parades shall be stopped because they are intringements of the soldier's 
right to Sunday rest and also of his rights of conscience, Though the number of our 
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soldiers is small aad the secular duties required of them on Sunday are not very 
wearisome, we think the nation’s example in this matter is important. | 
Now, a few words abont interstate Sunday trains. 


+ 


In the first place, the National Government is the only power that can accomplish 


this largest of labor reforms.: In Connecticut they have recently emancipated ten 
thousand railway employés from Sunday toil by a law prohibiting excursions and 
freight trains on Sunday. No trains of auy kind are allowed except morning and 
evening, and even then the railroad commissioners may allow only such trains as 


they think are required by considerations of mercy and necessity. They allow milk | 


trains and Sunday newspaper trains, evidently thinking that babes can not live one 
day without’ fresh milk nor men without fresh supplies of scandal, | 


Mail trains are certainly not works of necessity or mercy, but the State has no 


power to stop the nation’s Sabbath-breaking in its borders. 

But in these State reforms “the interstate difficulty met them at every point.” And 
so in every State where railroad managers or the State anthoritios would reduce Sun- 
day work on the railroads they are impeded by the fact that the National Government 
must co-operate in order to make the reform complete. 

I do not speak as a minister on the subject of railroads, but I bring to your notico 
the statements of railroad mon, The whole letters are bere in the book which you 
will have. . 

In 1883 the president of the Michigan Central Railway, Mr. Lodyard, wrote: 

“Ifall railroad companies competing for the same class of traffic from and to com- 
mon points were in accord, it would be practicable, to a very large extent, to abandon 
the running of railway trains on the Sabbath day.” (‘Sabbath for Man,” p. 301.) 

The Railway Age says editorially, in the same issue with this letter (May 24, 
1883) : | ) 

‘Mr. Ledyard’s conviction that he and other railway managers are all committing 
a fearful mistake in allowing the continuance and rapid growth of this Sunday labor 
is held, we believe, by the great majority of railway officers, and it is to be hoped 
thatin their perusal and public RPT aC of the great problems of railway manage- 
ee will give that serious attention to this subject which its importance de- 
mands, ‘ 

The “accord ” by which “the running of railway trains on the Sabbath” might 


be abandoned can not be secured permanently by any pool or agreement of managers, — 


but only through a national law, such as we have abundant assurance would be wel- 
comed by many railroad managers who lack the moral courage to stop Sunday trains 
while rival lines continue them. | | 

R. S. Hayes, a railroad president, says: | 

“Until the proper action is taken by the public in the form of amended laws and 
revised rulings, relieving the roads from liabilities resulting from the suspension of 
transportation, a certain amount of Sunday labor must of necessity be performed, 
(‘ Sabbath for Man,” p. 305).” | 

Compulsory Sunday rest for all would gratify railroad managers as well as railroad 
men, with no loss to either. | 

General A. S. Diven, a prominent railroad man, recently said in the Christian 
Union of January 5, 1888: | 


(1) The traffic will be substantially the same per week whether moved in one bun- 


dred and sixty-eight or one hundred and forty-four hours, [That is in seven days 
or six. i 

(2) it can be moved in one hundred and forty-four honts, : 

“a The extra cost will be fully compensated for by the improved service. 

4) There is no public necessity requiring Sunday service. | | 

In a recent letter to me, General Diven says: | 

“There is no valid excuse for railroad traffic on Sunday, either for mails, passengers, 
ot freight. Why should not traffic on our railroads rest with all the other business ac- 


tivities? None of the other great interests are paralyzed by resting one day in seven, | 


nor would any follow the suspension of railroad traflic. Is the transmission of mails 
a necessity? The best and most successful business men I have ever known never 
open their letters on Sunday. If there ever was a necessity for the Sunday mail serv- 
ice, it ceased with the telegram. If ever there was a necessity for moving perishable 
articles on Sunday, it has been removed by the refrigerator-car.. My article in the 


Christian Union was intended as a challenge to railroad managers to justify their. 


management. When that challenge is accepted I believe it can be successfully met 
by men of practical experience,” | | | sta 


General Diven shows in detail that even through trains from California need not ` 
run on Sunday; that one train every week can go through without interfering . 


with the daylight of Sunday, starting Sunday night and reaching its eastern ter- 


minus on Sunday morog Fork other trains may stop one day without serious in- 
a 


convenience. I suggest that this would be no expense to the poor if they were al- 
lowed to lunch and sleep in the cars, as they do when the cars.are in motion. Those 
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in the palace cars can usnally afford the extra oxpense of one more night in sleeping 
berth or hotel. Such a stop is physically needed in a seven days’ ride, and necessary 
in no other, even if it should cause some inconveience, Thus, tostop Sunday trains, 
why muy not railroad passengers be detained one day for the same reason that steam- 
boat passengers are often quarantined fora forinight--for the public health. The 
Senate has now before it an interstate-commnerce bill to protect the health of cattle. 
Why not add another to protect the health of tnore than half a million railroad men ? 

Interstate-commerce reforms thus far have been chiefly for the benefit of manufact - 
urers and merchants, protecting them against mnonopolists, who would use the rail- 
roads as battertng-rais to destroy their competitors, We ask now for interstate- 
commerce reforms to protect railroad men themselves against the railroads being used 
as battering-rains to destroy their health and morals by Sunday work. 

Senator Ingalls has introduced a bill, as von know, to extend interstate-commerce 
reform s0 as to protect the homes of a prohibitory State against the liquor dealers of 
a license State. We ask you to’go a step further, and protect the employés of the 
railroads by a labor reform of the firstiagnitiide, relieving more than half a million 
ailroad men from this needless, unhealthy, demoralizing Sunday toil, 

The only purpose in running trains on Sunday is to make money, to fatten the bank 
account of millionaires, already too much favored by our laws, Lf any work for gain 
(not also work of necessity or charity) is allowed, in the name of cquity all work for 
gain should be allowed, The law that forbids a poor widow to sell wholesome books 
on the Sabbath and allows the millionaire to sell railroad tickets is itself a crimo—a 
crime against equity, Anarchy fattens on such injustice. 

The plea that these Sunday trains are necessary to carry sorrowing fathers to their 
dying sons is often urged, but the auswer is that it ts vastly better fora boy now and 
then to die without the sentimental comfort of his fathers presence, which can not 
save his life, than that thousands of men should die before their time by seven-day 
toil and the vices to which Sunday work so often leads, 

As to the excuse, The public demand the Sunday trains,” I answer, “The pocket 
demands them.” 

Five hundred mon with money in their hands, asking fora Sunday excursion, make 
a “demand” to which a raitroad manager is more responsive than the petition of 
50,000 citizons against the excursion in the interest of public morality and of the em- 
ployés, whose cars are cars of juggernaut, crashing health and conscience beneath 
their wheels. 7 

Every railroad manager and every Jegislator who is not deaf to tho signs of the 
times must hearin the recent railroad riots a “demand” loud as the roar of Waterloo, 
not for more Sunday tratos, bat for none. | 

How quickly these train mon become train wreckers! Recently the rioters only 
neoded a word from the railroad king, Arthur, ordering a general strike of engineers, 
to enable them to plunge this whole nation into a social and commercial anarchy, of 
which 1877, and the bomb-throwing in Chicago, and the Now York bliazard were but 
gentle hints. l 

These mon themselves say that their train wrecking and their Sabbath wrecking 
are Closely connected, ‘They feel that having broken one commandment they might 
as Well go through the list. | 

‘When you force a conductor to break the fourth commandment, you mast not be 
surprised if he goes on to break the eighth also,” said William E. Dodge to his direc- 
tors when urging the discontinuance of Sunday trains, 

Perhaps you wonder that railroad men do not themselves appeal for Sunday rest, 
They have’ done so, and ceased only through despair of results, 

Four hundred and fifty engineers of the New York Central Railway a few years 
ago sent to their master a most eloquent and pitiful appeal for Sunday rest, which 
will be quoted by one of the other speakers at this hearing, | 

That plea which greed would not hear, let Congress receive as the appeal of. all 
railroad men, Hon, Carroll D. Wright says that the ouly railroad men who want 
to have work done on Sunday are those who do not the work, but only pocket the 
dividends, - | | | | ae 

The railroad managors, as I have shown, would many of them welcome a law giv- 

‘ing their roads a day of rest. Competition isthe only thing which makes it seem 
necessary to keep their trains going on Sunday. In Canada Sunday trains are allowed 
to run only on account of American competition, and the strict Salbbath-keepers of the 
Dominion would quickly stop them when that excuse was removed. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has reduced its Sunday trains within a few years, and so have some 
- other roads, — | o H on 
- What we want is that this matter shall be taken out of the realm of individual ca- 
price, and that all railroad men shall be equitably protected in their right to Sunday 
rest, first by the National Government in its realm of interstate commerce, thus re- 
moving the chief obstacle to carrying forward the reform in the realm of State laws. 
Anew king, in attempting to beautity his capital, came to a massive antique build- 
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ing which did not quite suit his fancy, and so began to tear it down. When a stone 
or two had falion he saw uncovered before him the inscription: “These gates with 
their country stand or fall.” Astounded, he withdrew his destroying hand. Let not. 
the nation itself, by its Sabbath-breaking example in the mail and military service, and 
by allowing Sunday work in its wider realm of interstate commerce, help to tear down 
the very citadel of morality and liberty, the American Sabbath, built of Sinaitic gran- 
ite and Plymoath rock, for (‘These gates with their country stand or tall.” 
The CHAIRMAN, Other speakers will now be heard by the committee. 


STATEMENT OF REV. T. A. FERNLEY, D. D. 


Mr. CRAFTS. There will be short addresses by other men who are present repres 
senting Sabbath associations. F will first introduce Rev, T. A. Fernley, D. D., who 
represents the Philadelphia Sabbath Association, one of the most vigorous associa- 
tions of the kind and a citizens’ association, 

Mr. Fernuey, Mr. Chairman and Senators, I think since you have heard Dr. Crafts’ 
most exhaustive speech there is nothing for me to say; and I have no doubt that 
you will be rejoiced to hear me state that Ido not intend to say much. 

I came here from Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, the Centennial City—the 
grandest city on this continent, New York not excepted. We claim we have the best 
regulated city; we claim to have the most orderly city; we claim to have the city 
where the Sabbath is kept. perhaps better than in any other city on the coutinent, 
perhaps in the world. Philadelphians never boast, however; buat that is about the 
way we feel, 

ĮI could have gotten a petition from almost every leading bank president, bank di- 
rector, and merehant in the city of Philadelphia, and it would have been as long as 
from one end of this room to another, but [ did not deem it necessary; if seemed to 
11080 self-evident that the Senate would look at this matter just as their fellow-citi- 
zens are looking at it, and would aet in their best judgment under the rule which 
says, ‘Do unto others as you would that they shouid do nnto you.” As none of you, 
Senators, would be willing to give away your sevenih-day rest, to tear yourselves 
from your families—from your wives and your children—for the paltry dollar, why 
may others do what you would not do yourselves? We in this country have a elass 
composed of hundreds of thousands of men, who are our brothers, of the same blood ~ 
as we are, who are deprived of this God-given institution. | 

J am here to-day especially as the representative of the Philadelphia Sabbath As- 
sociation, which represonts all the churches of Philadelphia. I was going to say all 
the churches, Protestant and Catholic, for I am glad te say that the Catholie Church. 
is with us, Archbishop Ryan some time ago told me that he is cordially with us in 
the effort to secure a proper and rigorous enforcement of Sabbath laws. 

We are not an association of clergymen. Clergymen, you know, gentlemen, are 
clergymen; they talk like preachers generally, and you can not expect much from them, 
except preacher talk; but business men are in this association, and, they have most 
cordially indorsed the petitions which are before you, | : P 

Our association is forty-eight years old, and it is the oldest Sabbath associacion, 
perhaps, in the world, The indorsementon the petition Ihave here is by the president, 
Alexauder Whilldin, known to some of yous; George H. Stuart, the vice-president, 
and others. The petition has also been indorsed by the ministers of the Methodist 
Kpiscopal Church of Philadelphia. But this is not a denominational movement. 
The Methodists ouly take part with their brethren and friends. That church repre- 
sents 100 pastors in Philadelphia, and about 60,000 members. The petition is also 
indorsed by Hon. Felix R. Brandt, the president of the National Reform Association. 
I will leave the petition with you, if you please, ) 7 | 

The CHAIRMAN. The petition will be formally presented to the Senate. 
© Mr. FERNLEY. Ihave nothing to add to what has been said, except that we mean 
business. Wecome here not in the name of God so much asin the name of humanity, 
We present our appeal upon that foundation, Tt is the God-given right of man, the 
natural inheritance of man, to have one day in seven as a day of rest. POE ass 

If we could road the history, not written, of the innumerable accidents, the casualties 
on our railroads, the catastrophes that send human beings, wholesale almost, into 
eternity, it would be seen that in the great mass of cases it is becanse of the over- 
worked engineer and the overworked switehmen, bound to be at their posts seven 
days in the week, until the brain is dazed and the whole system is collapsed, Yet 
human life is intrusted to them when they are in a condition so unfit. It is not neces- . 
sary to speak to Senatoys of the United States in regard to the matter, for you know | 
that it is the law of nature as well as the law of God that labor shall have its appro- 
priate rest, and the seventh-day rest is demonstrated to be the proper proportion. 

I leave this matter with you, gentlemen, In the name of those I represent I do 
most earnestly thank you for the kind hearing you have granted us, __ ps 
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It was my privilege some months ago to approach the President of the United 
States upon the question of the delivery of apedtul otters on the first day of the week, 
The President made this remark: ‘I appreciate the necessity of absolute, periodical 
rest.” We all appreciate it, and I believe that you gentlemen, in your Senatorial 
capacity, will act according to your best judgment. If you can not do all we ask, in 
the name of God and humanity do as much as you.can. If you can not give us the 
maximum, give us the minimum., If you can not absolutely abolish the delivery and 
the carrying of the mail and the running of trains from one State to another on Sun- 
day, give us the greatest possible minimum, so that men may rest according to the 
laws of God and the constitution of their nature. | 


STATEMENT OF REV. G. P. NICE. 


Mr. CRAFTS, Rev. G. P, Nice, of Baltimore, representing the Maryland Sabbath As- 
sociation, will now speak a few words, | 

Mr. Nick. I will say, Senators, ag did my predecessor in his remarks, that our first 
speaker covered the ground so fully, so graphically, so emphatically, that there really 
appears to be little occasion to detain you longer with this hearing. 

I thoroughly indorse what Mr, Crafts has stated regarding the dissatisfaction of 
the laboring people, oppressed as they are by being practically robbed of their right- 
ful weekly rest-day. They, of course, can not come here and enter their complaints 
in person, Even when spoken to at their duties they seem to fear a danger in ex- 
pressing their feelings in the matter of Sunday work. It may appear-to some that 
the great mass of them are quite indifferent as to whether they work on Sunday the 
same as on any other day. 

J have been told that the great aim is to get good pay for their work, and if they 
get double pay for Sunday work they are as willing to work on that day as on any” 
other, etc. But I had occasion to meet with a gentleman some years ago, most largely 
interested in railroad operations, who said to me, “I have been so many years” —it 
was over a score—-“in the control of men, and during that time I have had, I suppose, 
thousands of men to work under my direction, and of all that number I have only 
known two who seemed to have no concern about the day of the week on which they 
worked.” He said they were unwilling to work on the Sabbath unless they felt they 
were compelled to do so, and it made them unhappy with their business when they 
had to work on that day. | | 

Sometimes men who have been trained in immoral habits, we will say, indicate no 
compunction of conscience in other matters; they will profane the name of God flip- 
pantly, not thinking what they do; but while they will do that, it is remarkable that 
ag a rule their conscience does shrink from the idea of deliberately setting about a 
secular task on the Sabbath day. If they think at all about it they shrink from it, 
That fact is worthy of note, 

The Sabbath law is written in nature. The moral law of the Sabbath seems to be 
very clear wherever there has been sufficient light to instruct men regarding its value 
and its demands. We are all aware that the great interest which claims the atten- 
tion of the State is the interest of the masses. We are concerned for the masses, and 
we are aware that the masses have to struggle for their living day by day. We have 
no question but that the Great Father at the first, with His wide vision, beheld the 
masses in these days as well as in others, and that that great heart throbbed with re- 
gard for the masses who would be down in the battle of life six days in the week, at 
least, when he said: | 

i a Sabbath day to keep it holy. * * * In it thou shalt not do any 
work,” | 

Aud God said he would give the laboring man a holiday rest on that day. If God 
said he shall rest, who has a right to rob him of that rest? 

I am verging on the religious aspect of the question, but the religious aspect ef the — 
question, you observe, gontlemen, goes in close companionship with the secular aspect 
of the question, with the question of safety of person, safety of property, safety of 
life, and of everything that is good. Yet railroad employés may be kept at work 
seven days in the week, as the engineers sometimes are; and Iam told asa train 
stops at stations as they rush along on Sunday or any other day, the fireman or engi- 
neer asks some one, ‘‘ What day is this? They had forgotten the day; they are mixed 
up; they are bewildered as to the days of the week, — 7 , 
But. I ask you, gentlemen, is it the part of those who control such operations to 7 
allow these men to be kept in circumstances and in services which are contrary to the - 
véry constitution of their brains. Men must rest to become cool, to become liberal. 
You recollect. that when Burke wrote to the member of the Nationa] Assembly in 
Paris which did so much mischief, he said, “You, by continuing your sessions all 
night, burn out your'candles and deliberate in the dark.” ‘The mind, the brain, must 
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be preserved in order to understand clearly what is the duty of the hour and of the 
moment, ats ga | 7 | 

Are not these railroad men continually the custodians of life and property? We 
have beard of the number of these workers being 400,000. Ah! how many more than 
that there are, if the case were well understood. These men have in their charge 
those things which are more precious than gold. Upon their fidelity and watchful- 
ness depend the life and the limb of the passengers, They need to be ready for any 
xigency, They need to know how to apply the best remedy for disaster as well as 
to avoid disaster. Can we wonder that there is so large a proportion of railroad prop- 
erty destroyed, and that so many lives and limbs are lost when life and property are 
under the control of those who have not the legitimate and proper opportunity of 
resting the mind and correcting the understanding ? | TE. | | 

This question goes practically to the very interest of the masses, the safety of the 
masses, the health, the life of the masses; and you will observe that it comes right 
in connection with the release of men from that kind of oppression which treats them 
as if they were not possessed of conscience, as if they were a lower order of animals, 
as if they were to come just at the bidding of their masters, and be allowed only such 
rest day as should seem most consistent with those who are managing these great 
concerns, 

Therefore I, as a humble citizen, if with no other object, feel that it is becoming in 
me to stand up for the reduction, particularly of railway work, to which I am di- 
recting my thoughts and aiming to direct your attention. T feel that one of the first 
and most important things is to allow railway employés the rest-day, to be with their 
families, to be at their churches if they please, to be in quiet, and to be employing 
their time in that way which would endear them to their families, endear them to 
society, endear them to their business, and make them feel not as a sort of criminal 
ir. following the railroad business because they have to work on Sunday. They feel 
thet it is wrong, and they should be made to feel that they are men of proper moral 
sentiment; that they are regarded by their fellow-citizens as reliable men, as honest 
men, as good men, and thus cheered, with life brightened in their hopes and pros- 
pects and feelings, they will become more effective in the service of the public as well 
as of the companies themselves, | | 

I have had au opportunity to speak with very many railroad employés quite re- 
cently, and their united testimony is, “Oh, yes; if I had my Sunday liberty I would 
not care.” As the locomotive eniployés of a great railroad king some years ago said, 
“We are willing to work every day and at night, but only allow us our rest day,” 
and they went on to give reasons tor asking that. 

It should be realized that this movement is not merely the application of certain 
persons who would be conspicuous in what they regard as a humanitarian effort or 
otherwise; that it is not merely as advocates of the laboring people, as that is appar- 
ently now rather a popular theme, that this legislation is sought, but that it arises 
from the fact that these men cry to us as they do for such regard, as they can not 
come in their own person and stead. They can hardly whisper so that it would be 
heard, Some of them have spoken to me with great modesty about this movement, 
and in an undertone they have said: 

“Now, it wonld not do for us to say anything, because there are competitors; others 
would be glad to take this position; and if we were to be understood by any of those 
who employ us as being unhappy or at all dissatisfied we would soon have to go, and 
we do not know what else we could do for our families; we have no trades; we have 
no opportunity besides this to carn a living; we want to maintain our families hon- 
estly, and we want to do that which is regarded as honest at least.” | 

Without multiplying my words and occupying your time upon the theme which 
has already been so well covered, as I remarked, which you have had the kindness to 
listen to so courteously, and for which, of course, every one must accord his grateful 
recognition, I will conclude by stating the simple fact that the Sabbath is well called 
the bulwark of religious and of civil liberty. As we maintain it, we give men oppor- 
tunity to learn their duties to their God and to their fellow-men. As we sustain the 
Sabbath, we give them the opportunity to reflect and to increase their moral knowl- 
edge as well as other knowledge, As we maintain it, we give them to feel that they 
are men; that they are not serfs; that they are not creatures of an autocrat. 

You will recollect the occasion when the Sabbath was occupied in a grand parade, 
aud a great autocrat was most unexpectedly plunged into the very jaws of death, 
brought about by dynamite, soon to close his eyes upon earth. No, these are not 
serfs. These are rou as mei. having no conscience and no families, with no rights; 
ae they are our fellow-citizens,. They are men employed at work with the breast to 
danger, ot a | 7 ees | | : | 

I certainly have a right to speak in behalf of the railroad men. Thousands of miles 
have those engineers stood right in the front of danger when I have been among the. 
passengers. You, gentlemen, have experienced the same, I therefore say with great 
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respect I feel that your interest in this matter is such that it needs nothing farther” 
from us, | 7 ae 

Senator PAYNE, Let me inquire, is this effort at reform in the observance of the 
Sabbath to be confined to the limit of postal deliveries or even the transportation of 
the mails? My observation is that that is only a very small item of interruption of 
the Sabbath. What are you going to do with the street railways? | | 

Mr, Crarrs, We want. the National Government to lead the way in securing a 
morn restful Sabbath by doing what it can in its own realm to stop needless Sunday 
work. | : 7 

Senator PAYNE. Let me finish my statement. Thousands of the best Christian 
people L have ever known ride upon the street railways on Sundays in going to and 
returning from chureh, Where people drive to church on Sunday the coachman is 
kepton duty as on every otherday. Instead of living economically as they do in Bos- 
ton, on beans and roast potatoes on Sunday, they have their splendid dinners and a 
whole corps of servants to wait upon them, It seems to me that is as much a viola- 
tion of the peace and order of the Sabbath as the delivery of the mails, 

Mr. CRAFTS. The point we make is that the Government should take the lead in. 
‘these reforms. We would sweeten the river by salting the springs. The nation is 
now the chief Sabbath-breaker, The Congress of the United States sanctions Sab- 
bath-breaking by its laws allowing Sunday work by ifs employés in the mail and 
military service. As to horse-cars and Sunday coaching, Toronto isa practical au- 
swer, There the drivers both of cars and coaches share the general rest, People 
walk to church and are all the better for the exercise. (“Sabbath for man,” p. 
393 ff, ) 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the popniation of Toronto ? 

Mr. Crares, One hundred and forty thousand; but it is an extensive city. 

Senator PAYNE. It is not so extremely lovely ina moral way in Toronto as might 
be supposed, I have been there myself. 


STATEMENT OF REV. YATES HICKEY. 


` 


Mr. Crarrs. Rev. Yates Hickey, the secretary of the International Sabbath As- 
sociation, will next address the committee, and be will be followed by the pastor of 
the Foundry Church of this city, who is the author of a book on the Sabbath, and 
perhaps, of all pastors in this city, isthe one who has given this subject the most 
special attention, Mr. Hickey will speak for a few moments and then Mr. Elliott 
will close. 7 

Mr, Hrerey. Mr. Chairman and Senators: I have a document here which contains 
in print mach that has been said, The International Sabbath Association had the 
origination of the petition which I hoid in my hand in its original form. It was 
originated here in the Post-Oftice Department when Mr. Key wis Postinaster-General, 
and it has been approved in form by all the Postinasters-General since. 

I wish to say simply in ontline (and [shall not take the time to fill wp) that the 
objcet of the association which I represent, which occupies as its territory the United 
States and Canada, for the sake of co-operation in this very matter of international 
trains, is, first, fo secure by concert of action among owners, managers, employés, and 
patrons the rednetion of the running of Sunday trains by all dines of travel and trans- 
portation to the limits of necessity and mercy; second, to secure within the same 
limits the observance of the Sabbath by the general and local governments in every 
department of the public service. This action has been contemplated and in large 
part practically worked out in the last fourteen years, I am glad that Mr. Crafts has 
been so full and exhaustive in the outline, which he has not had time to fill up, cov- 
ering all the points, to which I will simply call attention again by way of afirma- 
tion, : | 

I will first state that railroad managers would welcome restraining measures on — 
the part of the Government for ecouomic and other reasons. L will tell you why I 
know this to be the case. It has been in God’s providence my privilege to work so 
as to secure the confidence and co-operation of railroad men in respect toa very great 
evil, namely, the vicious character of the news department, | E AIOR 

That led me to tho inquiry, reciprocally, as to what could be done to restrict Sab- 
bath trafie. Oftentimes a man would. say, ‘Now that you have helped us about. 
this nuisance in getting it out of our way and making our road clean and pleasant 
‘for passengers, what do you think about Sunday running?” I gave my views because 
Lhagthen,. ‘* Well,” he would say, *‘connt me in on that,” or he would make some 
other chatacteristic remark such as a railroad man might use would say, “Mr, 
So-and-So believes in the same thing you do.” Says he, “Iam surprised to hear it.” 
Tsay, “He will. be surprised to know that you think as he does.” They have not 
had time to confer on the subject. Their views wore the same, that they were suf- 
fering personal oppression, and they were sympathizing with their fellow-employés, 
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but they were busy with other matters; they were set to earn a certain number of. 
dollars, so as to make the largest possible dividend, with almost no regard to any 
other result. But the present president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company said 
to me in regard to the Sunday question, “We want every wheel stopped on Sunda, 
on financial ground alone.” That was when he was vice-president, in the auditor's 
department, He said, “I want you to go among our directors and organize a senti- 
nent so that they may help us officers,” _ | 

Reference has been made to Mr. Ledyard’s letter. I wish Senators would take that 
letter and read it in fall, I want no better, no sounder arguments, It is from a lead- 
ing man in railroad management to-day. The letter is as follows: 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL COMPANY, | 
Detroit, Mich., May 14, 1883, 
To the editors of the Railway Age: o 


I have your letter of May 11, relative to the action lately taken „by the president 
of the Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Company, in ordering the sus- 
pension of all trains upon the Sabbath, and note your request that I shall reply to 
certain questions as stated in your letter. | 7 

(1) If all railroad companies competing for the same class of traffic, from and to 
certain points, were in accord, it wonld be practicable to a very large extent to 
abandon the running of railway trains on the Sabbath day. The chief difficulty is 
that in these days of sharp competition time has become such an important element 
that if one railroad company should voluntarily cease its trathe for one day during 
the weok, while others continue, it would lose largely thereby. Yet, for example, 
wore cach of the trank lines to absolutely refuse to exchange traftic of any kind with 
their connections from 6 p, m, Saturday until Monday morning it would be a simple 
matter for these trunk lines, as well as for their western connections, to so arrange 
the movement of trafic as to practically do away with the running of Sunday trains. 

(2) There is no question as to the desirability of prohibiting Sunday work on rail- 
ways. The law of nature, to say nothing of the higher law, requires that men should 
have rest one day in seven. Is there any reason why a railroad engineer or con- 
duetor is not entitled to his rest as much as a merchant or manufacturer ? 

(3) This company has endeavored to so arrange the runs of its trainmen and en- 
gineers as to bring them home on Sunday; but little can be done in that direction 
without the concerted action on the part of all companies interested in the same 
traffic. 

(4) Ido not believe at the end of the year the loss in traffic would be appreciable 
were all Sunday work stopped; and, in the better morals of the men, the railway 
companies would be abundantly paid for doing away with the work on this day. 

(5) Whilethe publie would no doubt at first be dissatisfied at the cessation of Sunn- 
day work, and would claim injury thereby in the matter of detention to freight and 
delay to mails, it is difficult to see how much injury could really exist wera the 
practice of doing away with Sunday work made uniform on all roads. As an exam- 
ple, at one time it was thought necessary for each one of the Omaha roads to run a 
train trom Chicago Sundays; after awhile this was changed so that a train left each 
Sunday on one only of the three roads. This caused at first some dissatisfaction, but 
it soon passed away, and the result of the experiment, so far as I have been able to 
learn, was entirely satisfactory. : 

Looking at the question from either a moral or economical stand-point, no candid 
person can uphold the running of trains on Sunday, What is there in the essence of 
a railroad company different from any other business which will require an exception — 
to ie made of it aud its employés to work when others are allowed and expected to 
rest : | | | 

The effect of this constant and never-ending work is not only injurious to the men 
themselves but most deplorable to their families, If it is true, as Lord Bacon says, 
that aman who has a family has given a hostage to fortune, it is equally true that he 
should be allowed to live at least part of his time with those for whom he has to care, 

and certainly should have at least one day in every seven, which under our system of 
railway labor he can not have, to devote to his own family and private matters. 

To bring about a cessation of Sunday work now would be much less difficult than 
it would have been a few years since. All over the conntry railway companies are 
‘grouping themselves into associations for the exchange of traflic, the maintenance of 
rates, and the better carrying out of agreements, such as, for example, the trunk line 
committee, the joint executive committee, the Southwestern Railway Association, 
and many others, If these companies can come together on short notice to arrange 
for any and all questions of mutual interest, it would be a simple matter, were this 
question of Sunday work properly considered, to bring about a reform in the same, | 

I am glad you have taken the matter up, for I believe if it is presented to our man- 
agers in its best light, whether from a moral or economical stand-point, a few mo- 
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ment’s reflection will show to each of them that we are all committing a fearful mis- 
take in allowing the continuance and rapid growth of this Sunday work. 
Yours, truly, , | | | 
H. B. LEDYARD, 
President. 


Reference has been made to the petition of Vanderbilt’s engineers, A more thor- 
ough paper, coming from the workingmen’s stand-point, I never saw. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you a copy of the petition? 

Mr, Hickky. It is here in Mr. Crafts book, “The Sabbath for Man,” 

The CHAIRMAN. We should like to have it appear in the record. 

Mr, Hickry. [ will give it from Mr. Craft’s book, It is as follows: 

‘(A few yeurs since some 450 of his locomotive engineers petitioned Mr, William H, 
Vanderbilt for ‘ the cessation of Sunday labor? After pointing out how Sunday run- 
ning had become ‘a great hardship,’ they continue: ‘We have borne this grievance 
patiently, hoping every succeeding yenar that it would decrease. We are willing to 
submit to any reasonable privation, mental or physical, to assist the officers of your 
company to achieve a financial (rinmph; but after along and weary service, we do not 
see any Signs of relief, and we are forced to come to you with our trouble, and most 
respectfully ask you to relieve us from Sunday labor, so far as it is in your power to 
do so. Our objections to Sunday labor are: 

“(L) This never-ending labor ruins our health and prematurely makes us feel worn 
out like old men, and we are sensible of our inability to perform our duty as well 
when we work toun excess, 

“(2) That the customs of all civilized countries, as well as all laws, human and 
Divine, recognize Sunday as a day of rest and recuperation; and notwithstanding 
intervals of rest might be arranged for us on other days than Sunday, we feel that by 
so doing we would be forced to exclude ourselves from all church, family, aud social 
privileges that other citizens enjoy. 

(3) Nearly allof the undersigned have children that they desire to have educated 
in everything that will tend to make them good men and women, and we can not 
help but see that our example in ignoring the Sabbath day bas a very demoralizing 
influence upon them. | 

(4) Because we believe the best interests of the company we serve, as well as ours, 
will bo promoted thereby, and because we believe locomotive engineers should oc- 
cupy as high social and religious positions as meu in any other calling. We know 
the question will be considered: How can this Sunday work be avoided wita the im- 
mense and constantly increasing trathe? We have watched this matter fer the past 
twenty years, We have seen it grow from its infaney until it has arrived at its now 
gigantic proportions, from one train on the Sabbath until we now have about thirty 
each way; and we do not hesitate in saying that we can do as much work in six days, 
with the seventh for rest, as is now done. It isa fact observable by all connected 
with the immediate running of freight trains that on Monday freight is compara- 
tively light; Tuesday it strengthens a little, and keeps increasing until Saturday, 
snd Sundays are the heaviest of the week, The objection may be offered that if your 
lines stop the receiving points from other roads will be biecked up. In reply, we 
would most respectfully suggest that when the main lines do not run tributaries 
would only be too glad to follow the good example, The question might also arise, If 
traffic is suspended twenty-four hours, will not the company lose one-seventh of its 
profits? In answer, we will pledge our experience, health, and strength that at the 
end of the year our employers will not lose one cent, but, on the contrary, will be the 
gainers financially. 3 

“ Our reagons are these: At present, the duties of your locomotive engineers are in- 
cessant, day after day, night succeeding night, Sunday and all, rain or shine, with 
all the fearful inclemencies of a vigorous winter to contend with. The great strain 
of both mental and physical faculties constantly employed has a tendency in time to 
impair the requisites so necessary to make a good engineer. Troubledin mind, jaded 
and worn out iv body, the engineer can not give his duties that attention they should 
have in order to best advance his employers’ interests. We venture to say, not on this 
broad continent, in any branch of business or traffic, can be found any class in the 
same position as railroad men. , are | 

“They are severed from associations that all hold most dear, debarred from the op- 
portunity of worship, that tribute man owes to bis God; witnessing all those plens- 
ures accorded to others, which are the ouly oases in the deserts of this life, and with 
no prospect of relief. We ask vou toaid us, | | oe z 

“Give us the Sabbath for rest after our week of laborious duties, and we pledge 
you that, with a system invigorated by a season of repose, by a brain eased and 
cleared by hours of relaxation, we can go to work with more energy, more mental 
and physical force, and can and will accomplish more work and do it better, if. possi- 
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ble, in six days than we can now doin seven. We can give you ten days in six if 
you require it, if we can only look forward to a certain period of rest. In conclu- 
sion, we hope and trust that, in conjunction with other geutlemen of the trunk lines 
leading to the sea-board, you will be able to accomplish something that will amelio- 
rate our condition.” F Pa 

All those matters are pertinent to-day, and they will remain pertinent as long as 
the human race stands. | 3 | | Ba: 

I refer again to the fact that our petition was formulated in great part in the Post- 
Office Department here, and that it bas been thus far approved by the Postinaster- 
General. I saw Mr. Dickinson for the first time this morning, and I hope to secure 
his thorough approval of the matter. oo | 

Sunday mails and Sunday trains go further than has been suggested; they encour- 


age evil habits in our people, I was in the directors’ room of the Pennsylvania Rail- _ 


road for an hour and a quarter with the committee on incidental business, to whom 
the president referred this matter for action, and wbich resulted in the calling of a 
conference of the four trunk lines. That counferenco was about to be held when the 
disturbance of the Baltimore and Ohio with the Pennsylvania road took place and 
interrupted the matter. This makes me say again that the railroad men would wel- 
come pressure from the Government in order that sach interruptions and delays 
might not occur, so that it wonld not be a mere matter of personal taste with them 
whether they would come together and confer or not, because when they are at log- 
gerheads on business matters they are compelled to run Sunday trains in competition. 
In the progress of my work for the International Sabbath Association, to ascertain 
whether a cessation of Sunday trains would be feasible, I went to see the Postmaster- 
General; I went to see the President; I went to see Colonel Scott; I went to see Mr. 
Jewett, of the Erie road; [went tu see Mr. Vanderbilt, aud others, I told them that 
it would he feasible if tae roads would only unite in making the reform; that it would 
he a saving to them; and yet they keep on running these trains at a loss. Colonel 
Scott asked me what kind of a law I proposed to bring to bear upon them. I said, 


‘The divine law, sir.” He asked me what kind of an organization we would require. 


l said, “ Nothing but a committee to get you to atiend to your own business.” He 
said, ‘We can not do anyi DR; and about that divine law, I am afraid I am not as 
familiar with it as you are.” I replied, “The divine law is simply this: 

“Tf thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my boly 
day; and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable: and shalt 
honor Him, not doing thine own waya, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own word: Then shalt thou delight thyself iu the Lord; and I will cause thee to 


ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy 


father; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it?” _ | | 

He said, ‘ Our people are making no dividends.” I said, “ There are dividends in- 
it, for the Lord said, ‘I will feed thee?” He said, “That is what the stockholders 
want, for there is no such wreckable and destructible property in the world as rail- 
roads ;” and we all know that to be the case from the experience in 1877 and other 
experiences which we have had. | 

Our association have always labored and will continue to labor for a Christian 
Sabbath, for it alone can bind the conscience of men. This conference is now onthe. 
tapis between the four great trunk lines, but there is something more than that 
needed, i | 

There is something needed through the action of this committee and the Senate 
and the Congress of the United States to bring about a reform in tho matter of Sun- 
day mails, for that question is ṣo dovetailed and interlinked with the question of Sun- 
day railroad trains that it is impossible to-.separate them. Mr. Green, who is the 
contracting party of the Pennsylvania Railroad with the Government, said to me, 
‘What are you doing about the Sunday mail?” I said, “We are doing all we can.” 
l knew he was opposed to our doing anything. Said he, “ You will make a muss of 
it; you are trying to do too much.” But finally, after I told him what Mr. Cum- 
mings, the president of the Girard Bank, said, he replied, “I never thought of that; 
I guess it was so near my nose I did not see it. All right, give me your hand; I am 
going down to Washington Monday. These papers will come before the Postniastor- | 
General, and perhaps we will save money by it.” | | 

This question of Sabbath observance, which was tabooed ten years ago and nothing 
said about it except by a sneer, which was relegated to the corner, has been brought 
out until it is the foremost subject in economics and in morals in thiscouutry to-day, 
and it is well worthy of your attention. So, with the utmost respect and great thank- 
fulness of heart to you, Mr, Chairman and Senators, for this hearing, I will simply re- 
iterate the prayer ottered every day for this good work, trusting to Him who doeth — 


= wondrous things—that is, our blessed Lord, ‘‘ who knoweth whether thon art come to 


the kingdom for such a time as this.” — 
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STATEMENT OF REV. GEORGE ELLIOTT. 


Mr. ELLIOTT., Mr. Chairman and Senators: I have but little to add to what has been 
sid. The last words of Mr, Hickey, I think, should be in our thought, that just at 
present there is doubtless a larger interest in the question of the revival of the Chris- 
tiaws Sabbath and its stricter observance than ever before. Those of us who are ac- 
quainted with the theological side of literature know that in the last half dozen years 
more books have been written and there has been more stimulation of thonght among 
Christian people with regard to the obligation of the Lord’s day for observance, and 
ae with regard to questions connected with legislation on the subject, than ever 

‘fore, | 

As to the relation of the regulation of the public service to the general question of 
a larger observance of the Sabbath by the people, I wish to call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that in the earliest legislation on the subject, in the Roman 
legislation, the observance of the Sabbath began by making it a dies non in public 
matters only. The first law of Coustantine allowed agricg3tural labor, possibly 
partly because the pagan population were pagans; but, as wô find in the Roiman ïn- 
stitutes, the principal prohibitions of the earlier laws related: simply to the public 
service, to the courts of justice, to the issuing of summonses, and to all the depart- 
ments of the government. From the very beginning, Sabbath observance commenced 
with the recognition by government in all public matters of the Sabbath day. ` 

There ia another phase of this question which I should like to have rest on your 
thought, that you may consider it further in committee with reference to legislation, 
I telt happy, in looking upon the members of the committee, to believe that there is 
a considerable amount of Puritan blood represented in it. In the Senator from Iowa ~ 
(Mr. Wilson) I am sure I see traces of Scotch-Irish ancestry, which I am proud to 
boast, and in the other members of the committee I am sure there is much of the 
spirit of the Anglo-Saxon and the feeling of the Puritan. Our country has been drift- 
ing, I believe, away from its Saxon traditions. 

It bas been, more or less, in later years, in its social manners and customs, modeled 
after the nations of the Continent of Europe. Now that the American spirit has re- 
vived, there is no institution which is so vitally connected with the genuine Puritan 
spirit which lies behind all ordered liberty, which lies behind all calm self-govern- 
ment, as the Christian Sabbath, the weekly day of rest. | 

This is an economic question as well, Mr. John Stuart Mill, who certainly had no 
prejudice in favor of religious observances, declared as an economist that laborers 
must get the same pay for seven days as for six. The discussion of the limitation of 
the hours of labor to ten and eight hours has always been closely connected with the 
question of Sabbath-day’s rest. In a debate in the English House of Parliament Lord 
Macanlay distinctly connected the two questions, and declared, what I believe to be 
true, that this day of rest among English-speaking peoples, observed more strictly 
true than elsewhere among the peoples of the globe during all the centuries past, 
has not been a lost day, but a day gained. f 

David Hume, in his “ Essay on Luxury,” says that he would not expect the pro- 
duction of a yard of cotton cloth in a nation where ethies had been neglected or for- 
gotten. It can pot be expected that a nation will have large economic prosperity 
which does not observe the Sabbath, because the larger tastes and the higher refine- 
ments and the more complex interests of civilization which lie back of economic pros- 
verity are connected with moral feelings and moral sentiments and moral aspirations. 
i thank you, gentlemen, for the hearing you have given us to-day 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CHARLES ST. JOHN. 


Mrs. ST. JOHN. Mr, Chairman and honorable members of this body, after due con- 
sideration of the fatal influences upon the physical, mental, and spiritual nature of 
man, owing to the deprivation of rest on the Sabbath day, there appears another se- 
rious question to my mind worthy the attention of this honorable committee, | 

Our Government being & government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, must needs watch with great care the insidious influence that reaches the com- 
mon people with a tendency towards educating a laxity of respect for the constitu- 
tional iaw, or in sustaining a fundamental principle founded on God’s law and recog- 
nized by the Constitution of the United States. ia 

If the governing power be careless in sustaining law, does it not weaken the re- 
apect for all law by the power thatcreates the Government? To illustrate this point, | 
take the promiscuous crowd of strangers from foreign shores who come to America 
without. knowledge of our common laws. How shall we be able to educate them as 
law-abiding citizens, sud to shun all violenve against law, especially riots, or even 
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anarchism and communism, when at the same time one of our most sacred laws, 
granting protection to the institutions of this country, is continually violated by the 
governing power and the people? | | oe | fy 

The privilege granted through State to municipal power of desecrating the Sab- 
bath in open sales of liquor in several States is one point of argument made against. 
ali law by the anarchists themselves, that the American citizen does not have respect 
for Sunday law, or else he would not grant the violation of State law to such extent. 

Take the rising man in embryo—the boy of to-day. How shall we be able to teach 
him that the law for protecting the purity of the ballot-box must be enforced and 
respected, while at the same time another law, even more sacred, may be continually 
violated with impunity ? | oe | | 

Would there not be an evil tendency to construe to the mind of foreignor or Amer- 
ican boy that all law was not sacred ? oe fee. 

We claim that to lessen the respect for one law in the mind of a citizen means to 
lessen respect for all law, to a certain extent. The danger arising from such. conclu- 
sion is the tendency to weaken all moral power necessary to the health of society 
and to the safety and perpetuity of our Government. ‘ Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” _ | 7 7 

With gratefulness we appreciate the favor of a hearing granted by this honorable 
committee, 7 

In behalf of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union we return thanks 
to this honorable body and to Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts and these eminent clergymen for 
the able argument made in behalf of Sabbath-day observance. _ 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no bill before the committee, The hearing has been upon 
numerous petitions, 21,000 and upwards at the present session and a very large‘num- 
ber at the last Congress, If any gentleman interested in this matter will formulate 
a bill, or if different gentlemen will formulate different bills and forward them to the 
committee, it would be of assistance in the way of enabling us to reduce these sug- 
See ee a practical form, so that they can be better considered. The Hearing 1s 
now closed. : ES 
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